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PREFACE 


oday’s professional literature in the field of education too 

frequently tends to treat one facet of an activity without 

placing it in the broader context within which that activity 
must function. Writers assume background knowledge which a 
reader may not possess, or assume that his knowledge will be sup- 
plemented by the research necessary for proper integration of the 
limited aspect with the broad base from which it develops. 

Believing such an assumption unrealistic, we have utilized a 
method of organization which proceeds from a broad view of edu- 
cation to the more limited aspect, which is given detailed treat-, 
ment. 

The user of this book may review the broad objectives of 
education, identify the major functions of the educational process, 
perceive guidance services in this perspective, and then study the 
administration of guidance services in their educational setting. 


У 


vi Preface 

The administrator of guidance services must have, in addition to 
a knowledge of tools and techniques of guidance, a general under- 
standing of administrative concepts. This book is meant to stimulate 
him to the development of a better understanding of administrative 
practice, which should result in an increase in his competence as 
a guidance specialist. In Part I he will find: 


1. The major principles which underlie all sound administrative 
practice. 

2. Means to understanding of the total pupil personnel program 

and the requisite qualifications of staff. 

Discussion of organizational patterns and acquisition of staff. 

Ways of estimating space requirements and determining 

budgetary needs. 

5. A plan for evaluating the total program. 

6. Possible ways of initiating a guidance program and providing 
for continued leadership. 
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Part II is a significant departure from the standard abstract dis- 
cussion of administrative practice. Complete analyses of three 
school districts provide a way of relating the preceding material 
to concrete situations. The reader may test the various approaches 
to administrative action within the framework of any of the three 
systems. These case studies offer implications as to guidance and 
administrative procedures which should be helpful to the admin- 
istrator, the guidance specialist, and the teacher. 

This book contains the direct or indirect contributions of hun- 
dreds of people. A few have been named in the notes, but many 
more counselor trainers, state supervisors, and graduate students 
have given substantial help. Special acknowledgement is due to 
William H. Roe and David R. Krathwohl for their suggestions. The 
authors owe much to their present and former colleagues. The 
senior author recognizes the significant contribution of Floyd W. 
Reeves and Clifford E. Erickson to his understanding of adminis- 
trative practice. The junior author owes much to his former col- 
leagues in the Los Angeles City Schools, David H. Dingilian and 
Stanley L. Singer, who helped shape many of his views on guidance. 
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and 


techniques 


INTRODUCTION 


ANTECEDENTS AND GOALS 


he education of the youth of America is the most important 

aspect of our culture. We have dedicated ourselves, our 

financial support, and more importantly, our moral support, 
to see that the generation of tomorrow is to have the best educa- 
tional opportunities available. 

To the educator and frequently to the layman such statements as 
the above are almost trite. If one were to sample the population 
at large, a vast majority would endorse the premise most enthusi- 
astically. Why is it, then, that in the face of such obvious agreement 
one finds dissatisfaction with our schools? Is this a paradox to be 
expected in а free country such as ours; is it inherent in our edu- 
cational structure; or is it due to a failure to assess accurately what 
is needed to organize an adequate educational program? 


Our educational heritage 


The student of the history of education in America is well aware 
of the concepts upon which our early schools were based. He is 
equally well informed as to the many changes that have taken place 
both in concept and action since our early educational efforts. It 
does seem appropriate, however, to trace some of the significant 
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antecedents of our present school program to give a base for later 
suggestions to be found in this text. 

The Federal Constitution declared its purpose “to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity”; but 
it was silent on the subject of education. The omission may have 
been because of many factors, but it does appear that the failure 
to include education left this responsibility in the hands of the 
local citizens for implementation. 

Although the Constitution did not mention education, it was pro- 
posed even before the Constitutional Convention as a means of 
forming a more unified nation, With the establishment of the fed- 
eral government, the need for education to promote national unity 
and citizenship became apparent to all thinking men. Washington 
and other leaders argued that education should be fostered and 
employed to overcome sectionalism, to prepare the young for the 
duties of citizenship in a republic, and to maintain the spirit of 
liberty. Others urged that a practical education would aid agricul- 
ture and commerce and would in this way promote the general 
welfare. In addition to this, the individual need for education was 
quite obvious in a country that claimed to be the land of oppor- 
tunity for the common man. 

Education became a matter of popular and public concern after 
the Revolution. Many volumes were written on the subject, and 
state and national legislative bodies acted in support of increased 
educational opportunities. The Ordinance of 1785 provided that 
“there shall be reserved the Lot No. 16 of every township for the 
maintenance of public schools within said township.” The Ordi- 
nance of 1787 for the organization of the Northwest Territory 
spelled out the charter for public education in a five-state area: 
"Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be encouraged.” Educational writers, encouraged 
by the trend, were vigorous in their claim for an education for all 
as a means of preserving liberty, democracy, and citizenship. Thus, 
it became increasingly apparent that this nation saw in an improved 
educational system а guarantee for the perpetuation of the ideals 
of our founding fathers. 
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Curriculum antecedents 


The traditional classic domination of the European educational 
systems was in evidence in the early schools of the United States. 
The Latin Grammar School, founded in Boston in 1635, offered 
Latin and Greek exclusively until 1745, when arithmetic was intro- 
duced into the curriculum. The first major break from the tradi- 
tional pattern came about with the establishment of the Academy, 
with a broadened curriculum patterned in part after the English 
sense-realism academies of the day. 

The first multiple curricular offering is usually credited to the 
Franklin Academy. This Academy, established in 1751, introduced 
three major curricula—English, mathematics, and the classical areas. 

The early American high schools of about 1820 followed the 
Academy pattern of a wider range of subject. A major distinction 
was made for the college and noncollege student in terms of the 
curriculum open to the respective groups. This condition prevailed 
until late in the century when curriculum tended to be based upon 
subjects: classical, modern language, English, and scientific. 

In 1893 the Report of the Committee of Ten subscribed to the 
following points: 


1. An enriched program for secondary schools. 

2. A reduction in the elementary school to six years and the 
extension of the high school to six years. 

8. The recognition of individual pupil interests and ambitions. 

4. Adequate time allotment to various subjects. 

5. Departmental teaching in grades seven and eight. 


This report and the several reports of professional groups that 


followed served as a springboard for major change in emphasis 


in the educational program. 
From the turn of the century one may trace rapid and major 


changes in the curriculum. Theory became clarified and actual 
reorganization took place. From this point on there is to be found . 
a trend toward the identification of the individual characteristics . 
of pupils and the adjustment of the educational experience to meet 


their needs. 
In all probability no one repo 
change than the Cardinal Principl 


rt did. more to bring about this . 
es of Secondary Education pub- 
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lished in 1918.1 This report by the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education suggested the objectives that still 
serve as a framework for educational planning. The report sug- 
gested that secondary education should be based on the needs of 
society and the natures and the capacities of pupils. It included the 
following objectives: health, command of the fundamental proc- 
esses, worthy home membership, vocation. civic education, worthy 
use of leisure time, and ethical character. Of primary significance 
to curriculum was the additional recommendation that the senior 
high school should have a comprehensive rather than a specialized 
curriculum. 


The role of compulsory attendance 


Late in the nineteenth century there gradually developed the 
conviction that general literacy would not follow the mere estab- 
lishing of schools and providing of appropriate curricula. It also 
come to be recognized that only an agency such as the state can 
act directly upon individuals to secure general school attendance. 
This conviction gave rise to compulsory attendance laws in more 
than half the states before the turn of the century, and in most 
of the states since that time. 

The compulsory attendance laws, as might be expected, vary 
from state to state. There has been a trend to lower the age when 
attendance must begin, to raise the leaving age, to increase the 
number of months of attendance per year, to stiffen the require- 
ments for work permits, and to improve the methods of enforce- 
ment. 

Society's recognition of the need for universal schooling has added 
a new dimension to the role of education. The enactment of laws 
to keep in school all who are in such physical-mental condition as 
to profit from school work implies a training program that will be 
profitable to each pupil. Such a program is not one that provides 
a special curriculum for each pupil, but one that is sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow each pupil an opportunity to profit to the maximum 
during the period of his compulsory attendance. 

1 Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 


Bulletin 35, U. S. Department of the Interior (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1918), pp. 5-10. 
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The role of vocational education 


Before the eighteenth century vocational education took place 
through apprenticeship to the master handicraft workman under 
guild supervision. A few theoretical suggestions for industrial edu- 
cation were advanced prior to the industrial revolution, but they 
were almost entirely ignored by the educators of the day. The eco- 
nomic and social changes that are credited for the change to our 
modern industrial education included: increased world trade, me- 
chanical invention, organization of factories, and the demand for 
cheaper labor. 

A major shift in the industrial scene gave immediate impetus 
to a number of stated needs for education. Specific needs of edu- 
cation as the result of this change included the following: 

1. Industrial establishments were not equipped to give technical 
training. 

Cost and turnover were obstacles to training within industry. 
Varying grades of skill were needed by different industries. 
A few workers needed a high degree of skill with breadth of 
trained abilities. 

5. A large number of workers performed narrow, mechanical 


Rew 


tasks. 

The school as a separate agency was thus placed in a position of 
being asked to provide such training as a part of the regular 
program. 

Vocational education had been attempted in many foreign coun- 
tries prior to its introduction to the American educational scene. 
Such countries as Germany, England, Switzerland, France, and 
Russia made significant contributions to this aspect of education. 
Many foreign programs were studied, and some were adapted in 
part to the yocational education program of this country. 

It is hard to identify 
of the earliest vocational education р 
programs seem worthy of note: 

l. In 1822 the Lyceum was established in Maine for the scientific 

education of farmers and mechanics. 

2. In 1824 the Rensselaer School was established in New York 

to train students in the same areas as the Lyceum, but Rens- 


the factors that led up to the establishment 
rograms. However, two early 
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selaer assumed the additional responsibility for the training 
of instructors in the two areas. 


Late in the nineteenth century the rapid expansion of industry 
gave added stimulation to the vocational education program. Some 
of the major factors that contributed to the growth were: 


1. Competition among nations for commercial and industrial 
supremacy led to significant governmental support for voca- 
tional education programs. 

Compulsory attendance brought to the school large numbers 

of pupils more interested in mechanical skills than in the more 

formal subjects of the secondary school. 

3. Increased restriction upon apprenticeship. 

4. Report of the Presidential Commission of 1914, which pointed 
out that only 1 per cent of the people employed in agriculture 
were trained, that of the 15 million people employed in manu- 
facturing only a few were trained, and that there was much 
Jess trade education than in many small European countries. 


The increased demand on public education to provide a type of 
training that had a direct carry-over into ways of making a liveli- 
hood resulted in a new movement entitled “vocational guidance.” 
The purposes for this new movement were to help an individual to 
assess his potentialities; to place him in a training sequence that 
would prove most helpful; and, lastly, to assist him in obtaining 
proper employment. Thus, it seems safe to assume that the guid- 
ance movement today must give much credit to the industrial revo- 
lution for having brought about a setting that was receptive to the 
principles of improved human adjustment. 


Some premises based on significant antecedents 


To give an adequate review of the antecedents of our present 
educational system would require many volumes. It has not been 
the intent of the authors to review all of the major facts or to give 
more than passing notice to some of the more pertinent antecedents, 
For purposes of this book it seems important that the following 
premises be borne in mind as the reader analyzes the content of 
the chapters that follow: 
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1. Our forefathers saw in an improved educational system a 
guarantee for the perpetuation of the ideals upon which 
America was founded. 

There has been a gradual transition of our educational em- 
phasis from a subject-centered to a pupil-centered curriculum, 
one that places the emphasis on individual needs for maximum 


to 


growth. 

3. The conviction has grown that all pupils, if not prevented 
by serious physical or mental handicaps, should attend school 
for a minimum number of years. The belief is that a way 
will be found to make the educational experience of each 
most meaningful. 

4. The demands of business and industry for appropriate educa- 
tional preparation of future employees, the schools’ products, 
opened the door to a more comprehensive educational pro- 
gram. 


Many additional factors may be added such as: the mental hy- 
giene movement, the major population increase, the effect of the 
World Wars, the youth programs of the thirties, and the social 
changes brought about by improved transportation and communi- 
cation. When one adds these to those reviewed in more detail, it 
becomes quite apparent that today's school system is of necessity 
a complex organization requiring both careful administration and 
effective, alert leadership. 


The White House Conference on Education 


Many influences may be identified in the development of any 
ent and especially so in education. The reader of the pre- 
aterial will note that much of the present emphasis in edu- 
e traced to a series of events that conditioned the pres- 
t of view. This explains present activity but 
sometimes fails to predict the immediate future. It seems appropri- 
ate, therefore, that note should be made of the report of the 1955 
White House Conference on Education since it represents the con- 
1 million persons as to the educational 


movem 
ceding m 
cation may b 
ent activity or poin 


clusions of more than a ha 
program of the future. 
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Summary Statement of the Report of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education 


From the work of the Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, one fundamental fact emerges: schools now 
affect the welfare of the United States more than ever before in 
history, and this new importance of education has been dangerously 
underestimated for a long time. 

Some of the reasons for the rapidly increasing importance of 
the schools have been often noted. Ignorance is a far greater handi- 
cap to an individual than it was a generation ago, and an unedu- 
cated populace is a greater handicap to a Nation. This trend is 
obviously going to continue and quicken. | 

An equally important and less frequently mentioned reason for 
the growing importance of education is the plain fact that the 
schools have become the chief instrument for keeping this Nation 
the fabled Opportunity it started out to be. In other decades, the 
opportunities of America lay primarily in escape from the rigid 
class barriers of Europe, the availability of free land at the frontier. 
and the excitement of a violently growing nation, where farms 
often became villages and villages became cities within the span 
of one human life. When the frontier was closed, it would have 
been easy for opportunities to dry up in this Nation, and for rigid 
class barriers to develop. It has been primarily the schools which 
have prevented this from happening. As long as good schools are 
available, a man is not frozen at any level of economy, nor is his 
son. Schools free men to rise to the level of their natural abilities. 
Hope for personal advancement and the advancement of one’s chil- 
dren is, of course, one of the great wellsprings of hum 
The schools, more than any other agency, supply 
America today. By providing a channel for ambition, they have 
taken the place of the frontier, and in a highly technical era have 
preserved the independent spirit of a pioneer nation, The schools 
stand as the chief expression of the American tradition of fair play 
for everyone, and a fresh start for each generation. 

It is this fundamental conception of schools designed to give a 
fresh start to each generation that has broadened the ideals of edu- 
cation in America so much in the past 25 years. It is no longer 
thought proper to restrict educational programs to the skills of the 
mind, even though those skills remain of fundamental importance. 
Schools also attempt to improve children’s health, to provide voca- 
tional training, and to do anything else which will help bring a 
child up to the starting line of adult life as even with his contem- 
рогапез as native differences in ability permit. 

The most practical aspect of this new concept of education js 


an energy. 
this hope in 
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that it calls for the most careful mining and refining of all human 
talents in the land—it is in itself a kind of law against waste. This 
new educational ideal represents the fullest flowering of the long 
western tradition of emphasizing the dignity of the individual. Many 
difficulties, of course, attend its development, but the members of 
this Committee believe that in essence it is noble and right and that 
in the long run it will prove to be one of the great strengths of 
America. 

It is, of course, obvious that much progress has been made 
toward realizing this new educational ideal in the United States 
during the recent past. It is the belief of this Committee, however, 
that improvement has been nowhere near fast enough. The onrush 
of science has outstripped the schools. What is even more im- 
portant, ideals of human conduct have in some areas advanced 
as rapidly as technology. Many a school which seemed good enough 
a generation ago now seems a disgrace to the community where it 
stands. 

The schools have fallen far behind both the aspirations of the 
American people and their capabilities. In the opinion of this 
Committee, there is growing resolve throughout the Nation to close 
the gap between educational ideals and educational realities. This 
Committee, therefore, makes the following fundamental recom- 
mendations: 

1. We recommend that school authorities emphasize the im- 
portance of priorities in education. This Committee has embraced 
with enthusiasm the concept of schools which provide a great vari- 
ety of services designed to do all that is possible to fit children for 
fruitful adult lives, but there is real danger that in attempting to 
do everything a little, schools may end by doing nothing well. At 
present school funds are limited, and the student's time will always 
be limited. It is essential that schools pursue a policy of giving 
children first things first. In the rush for a great variety of courses, 
quality must not be lost. The desire to provide education for all 
‘American children need not be inconsistent with the need to pro- 
vide full opportunity for the gifted. 

9. We recommend that the American people study carefully 
their systems of school organization and consider measures to deny 
funds, other than local, to districts which do not after reasonable 
time, organize on an efficient basis. If the American people are 
asked to make sacrifices for better education, they deserve to have 
their funds used as efficiently as possible. This cannot be done 
without a great deal of reorganization in both rural and pa 
There is no excuse for the existence of the 8,674 school districts 

ools. That is just one dramatic example of the 


which operate no sch i 3 ump) 
need a reorganization. ‘There is special need for studies in school 
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systems in large cities, where most American children are now con- 
gregated. Ways must be found to decentralize large urban school 


»a 


systems to make them more responsive to the will of the people.” ? 


Educational goals 


Educational activities should always be tested in terms of edu- 
cational goals. The common practice in education is to use the terms 
“aim” and “objective” to connote particular aspects of work to be 
accomplished. The use of the broader term “goal” seems more 
appropriate since it is not limited by the normal interpretation 
given to “aim” and “objective,” and since it is intended to describe 
areas of rather general significance. 

It is not profound to point out that goals are frequently used for 
both long- and short-term planning. Goals may also be very specific 
or rather general. The goals described in the educational literature 
are usually general in scope and projected for a long period into 
the future. It is not unusual, therefore, to find alterations in goals 
as time and experience indicated needed modifications, Goals that 
require little or no change after a long trial period take on added 
significance. It is toward such goals that the authors would like 
to direct the attention of the reader. 

To accept the projected goals of one writer or one group would 
be hazardous, leaving the authors vulnerable to a question of their 
choice. The goals to be reviewed here were selected because they 
were initially stated almost 100 years ago and have been restated 
and reaffirmed by many groups of authorities since that date. The 
selection of the first set was based in part on the fact that their 
original publication coincided with the rapidly changing educa- 
tional scene of the mid-nineteenth century. 


Herbert Spencer 


In 1860 Herbert Spencer outlined his concept of what knowledge 
is of most worth, thereby setting the stage for the educational goals 
of the future. The following areas of training were identified and 
discussed in considerable detail: 

? Summary Statement of the Report of the Committee for the White House 


Conference on Education (Washington, D. С.: Government Printing Office, 
1956). 
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Training for self preservation. 

Training for obtainment of sustenance. 
Training for the discharge of parental duties. 
Training for social and political conduct. 
Training for use of leisure time.? 


gui po to H 


Goals such as these are broad but they most certainly serve as 
a base for the breadth of curriculum offering characteristic of Amer- 
ican education in the past several decades. 


Cardinal principles of secondary education 


In all probability no one report or set of goals for education had 
a greater effect on educational practice than the report of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, which was 
appointed by the National Education Association and submitted its 
report in 1918.* This report, which contained recommendations for 
all pupils in the age range of 12 to 18 years, has come to be known 
as the "Seven Cardinal Principles of Education." The goals of train- 
ing suggested were: 


Training in the maintenance of health. 

Training in the fundamental processes. 

Training in worthy home membership. 

Training in obtaining and maintaining a vocation. 
Training in civic responsibilities. 

Training in use of leisure time. 

Training in the development of ethical character. 

The reader will note the close similarity in the two sets of goals. 
True, the second list included two more than the list by Spencer, 
but it takes little imagination to find all of the seven catalogued 
under appropriate headings in the first list. For example, the devel- 
opment of “ethical character" of this second list is certainly implied 
in the area of “social and political conduct” of the Spencer group. 


NOUR ою 


Progressive education and elementary education 
One of the most difficult terms to define is “Progressive Educa- 
tion.” a term used in education at all levels for three decades. It 
ae 
seems to describe a comp 


3 Herbert Spencer, Education: 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 
4 Cardinal Principles of Secondari 


lex movement, one that has changed 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. (New 
1860), pp. 71-72. 
y Education. 
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directions many times but that apparently has been a major force 
in the establishment of goals in elementary education. 


As has been pointed out, the lack of agreement among the so- 
called “progressive educators” makes it impossible to list specifically 
a set of goals to which the entire movement would subscribe. It 
seems better, therefore, that for the purposes of this review a num- 
ber of general goals of the Progressive Education Association be 
listed here. 

Good has reviewed this situation in detail if the reader wishes 


to explore the related factors? The goals suggested for the train- 
ing of children were: 


l. Training should be based on interests and needs. 

2. Training should give consideration to social needs. 

3. Training should foster maintenance of health. 

4. Training should emphasize the stimulation to learn rather 


than force. 


Professional educators and laymen alike have taken sharp issue 
with the Progressive Education movement. Certain deficiencies in 
fundamentals have been blamed on Progressive Education. Research 
to prove or disprove this contention is very limited, and what we 
have indicates little difference in the mastery of fundamentals when 
children of the progressive schools are compared with children of 
traditional schools. It may be that the Progressive Education move- 
ment has had an effect on all teaching by emphasizing the role of 
the individual, thereby changing the teaching pattern in the more 
conservative schools. This assumption parallels for elementary edu- 
cation some of the goals established for secondary education. 


Educational Policies Commission 


The Educational Policies Commission was appointed by the 
National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators in the 1930’s to draft an up-to-date statement 
of the purposes of education. A report covering the work of the 
Commission was submitted in 1938 and is considered one of the 
major directives for education to be published to date. A list of four 


5 H. С. Good, A History of Western Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1947), pp. 161-495. 
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broad objectives are discussed in the report. The major objectives 
covered in the report are: 

1. The objectives of self-realization. 

2. The objectives of human relationship. 

3. The objectives of economic efficiency. 

4. The objectives of civic responsibility. 

Again the reader can readily recognize aspects of the goals stated 
by Spencer inherent in some of the activities of the Progressive 
Education movement, and listed as the Seven Cardinal Principles 
of Education. In general one may say that education has main- 
tained a fairly consistent group of goals for almost a century. 
A second assumption may then be made: the same general goals 
should give direction to the educational program of the future. 

If the above premise is correct, it is relatively easy to suggest the 
major areas of training that should be provided each boy and girl 
in the schools of tomorrow: 

Training in the fundamental processes. 
Training in effective techniques for working with others. 
Training in ways of providing a livelihood, and how to obtain 


рте 


co to 


and succeed in a job. 

Training in the area of civic responsibility. 

Training in techniques for the maintenance of health. 
Training in effective use of leisure time. 

Training in the area of self-understanding and self-discipline. 


пее > 


Obstacles to overcome 


Once the educator has identified and accepted the goals of edu- 
cation, he is then faced with the task of organizing his school to 
focus all efforts on the attainment of these goals. It is at this point 
that the dynamic setting in which educational programs function 
tends to erect hurdles in the path of progress. Such hurdles are not 
insurmountable, but require knowledge, tact, patience, and—most 
of all —administrative finesse and statesmanship. 

The major problems with which the school administrator must 
deal are to a large extent new to this generation, or generations of 
the immediate future. 

ion in American Democracy, Educational Policies 


6 The Purpose of Educat 3 су, а 
але A National Education Association, 1938), p. 47. 
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Expanding enrollments. It is not news to any citizen of the United 
States that school enrollments are mounting by leaps and bounds. 
Neither is it profound to note that this condition will continue for 
many years to come. This represents an obstacle to the educator 
dedicated to the attainment of the educational objectives. Expand- 
ing enrollments affect educational progress in the following ways: 


1. Physical facilities usually lag behind actual needs. This results 
in the utilization of present facilities to the maximum at the 
expense of space for services to individuals. School operation 


tends, then, to be based on expedient operation for the greatest 
number of pupils. 


bo 


It has been increasingly difficult to obtain an adequate staff. 
The inadequacy usually consists of two parts: a shortage, first, 
of individuals certified to teach; and, second, and more import- 
ant, of individuals with the personal competence to make a 
real contribution to the accomplishment of the objectives. A 
related factor, brought about in part by the teacher shortage, 
is the turnover of staff. The alert administrator may provide 
for an excellent in-service program to upgrade his present staff 
only to have the results negated by the transfer of a large 
number of his staff to another system. 

8. Related to the factors mentioned above, but unique in its own 
right, is the fact that every individual has a separate person- 
ality which requires personalized training if the maximum is 
to be expected. As more and more individuals come to the 
schools for training it thus becomes increasingly difficult to 
provide educational experiences sufficiently unique to allow for 
all of the needs of the separate personalities, 


Industrial change. Increased automation in the production of 
goods, increased use of machinery to produce foods, and other 
changes that affect the utilization of manpower have a direct bear- 
ing on the educational program. The changes in ways by which 
people make a living affect the school program in the following 
ways: 

1. Implicit in the change to increased use of mechanical devices 
is the increased need for ways and means of making effective 
use of leisure time. Education has held to the use of leisure 
time as an objective for years, but never is this more important 
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than when man’s work-day tends to shorten and his regular 
employment lacks the challenge to keep him mentally alert. 
In a period of rapid change there is always a change in the 
type of jobs available. If the school makes a real effort to 
prepare young people to become economically efficient, it 
must be increasingly alert to the rapidly changing employment 
scene. The school’s alertness involves, first, altering the cur- 
riculum to keep abreast of the economy; and, second, inform- 
ing the pupil of the changes. 


bo 


Increased specialization. It has become increasingly apparent 
that we are in a period of acute specialization. This change has 
been gradual and everything would seem to point to the continu- 
ance of a high degree of specialization in most of the ways by which 
individuals contribute to this society. Increased specialization makes 
greater demands on education in the following ways: 


1. The greater the number of types of employment available to 
young people, the broader the training base must be to provide 
for appropriate educational experiences. 

9. At the turn of the century an individual could look to a life 
of "jack of all trades" with reasonable assurance that he could 
keep abreast of the market with a short training period. In a 
period of specialization this is no longer true. It is extremely 
important that an individual delineate his vocational field so 
as to obtain maximum training if he is to advance in a given 
specialty. 

8. A knowledge of the world of work is an integral part of today's 
educational objectives. When our economy changes from 
several hundred to over 40 thousand job titles, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that every effort be made to give the 


pupil an opportunity to explore the multitude of possibilities. 


" 
"Business as usual? 


An effort has been made in this introductory phase of the book 
to survey some of the antecedents of our educational program, to 
review some of our advertised goals, to recognize the major prob- 
lems we face, and then ask ourselves this question, Dare we con- 
sider business as usual in the schools of tomorrow? 
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The obvious answer must be in the negative or we should retreat 
from our objectives and surrender our claim to educational leader- 
ship. It seems equally obvious that we will neither retreat nor sur- 
render that which we believe to be sound and right. If this is our 
answer, then we must make every effort to organize our resources so 
that the greatest number of individuals derive the greatest amount 
of good from their educational experiences. Such a goal demands 
astute administration, a major phase of which is treated in the 
following chapters of this book. 
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ership of one individual. This individual was responsible for 

the direction of the educational processes that led to the 
mastery of subject matter; he was responsible for the maintenance 
of the building; he enforced rules and regulations; he frequently 
established and implemented policy; and he reported to the com- 
munity through its appointed representatives. The educator in such 
a setting had few problems related to delegation of educational 
function since he was responsible for all functions. Gradually, how- 
ever, the scene has changed. With increased population has come 
increased enrollment; with compulsory school attendance laws has 
come enrollment for longer periods; with improved means of trans- 
portation has come consolidation; and with increased demands for 
breadth of educational offering has come a demand for school 
personnel with specific areas of professional competence. 
The goal of education today is to provide an opportunity for each 
student to develop to the optimum. An ambitious goal of this kind 
implies a need for an educational program that has breadth, depth, 
and flexibility. It also implies that such a program requires a staff 
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T= early American school usually functioned under the lead- 
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of well qualified specialists and that all school services be focused 
on the same general educational goals. 

All complex organizations of our culture have found that to use 
personnel, facilities, and budget most effectively, it is necessary to 
define the major functions and assign responsibility for each phase. 
The educational program of today has reached the complex stage 
in its development and, like other facets of our society, must define 
functions and fix responsibility. 

Industrialists, merchants, and other member groups of our socicty 
have been able to organize in a manner that provides rather clear- 
cut lines of responsibility. In all cases one operation depends upon 
another operation for completion, such as the assembly-line princi- 
ple, but at that point the relationship may end. This is not as clearly 
definable in education as in many of the other phases of our econ- 
omy. This should serve as a word of caution to the eager educator 
who might fall into the trap of trying to compartmentalize services 
in such a dynamic process as learning and growth. 


Major educational functions 


Although the functions in education are not clear-cut and are 
interrelated, it is desirable to identify the major aspects if our staff 
and facilities are to be of maximum service. In all probability no 
two individuals would agree on the exact division of the functions 
or the titles to be assigned. There does seem to be some justifica- 
tion for thinking of the functions of education as being instruction, 
administration, and personnel. 

The instructional function. The educational processes that are 
designed primarily to assist students to gain a mastery of subject 
matter and skills constitute that phase of education described as 
the instruction function. 

The administrative function. The planning, executing, appraising, 
and interpreting of the aspects of the educational process are the 
phases for which the administrator is held accountable and are de- 
scribed as the administrative function. 

The personnel function. The educational processes that are 
planned specifically for each individual student to assist him to 
become more self-directive and socially integrated are described as 


the personnel function. 
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The reader will immediately see the inherent relationships among 
the three functions. It is obvious that in a one-room school all func- 
tions may be performed by one individual. It is equally obvious 
that each function facilitates the other and cannot operate unto 
itself. If maximum results are to be expected, the point, then, is not 
to suggest functions that are completely separate but to indicate 
that each function represents a major part of a total process. 

The primary value in the identification of separate educational 
functions rests in the recognition of each function, thereby giving 
it a position of importance in the total educational process. A school 
district that recognizes the implications of all three functions will 
select a staff, provide facilities, and see that services are organized 
to provide a complete educational experience for each pupil. The 
school district that fails to recognize separate functions in the total 
process must then assume that its provision of a staff of some skill 
in all functions, of facilities that provide for some of the aspects of 
all functions, and of services that are general in nature, will be 
adequate to train the generation of tomorrow. Such a position is not 
defensible, realistic, or acceptable to a society that demands and 
supports an educational system intended to have no equal. 


Primary responsibility 


It has been pointed out that other agencies in our society have 
found it desirable to identify functions and assign responsibility. 
It has also been pointed out that in education it is difficult to sepa- 
rate one function from another. This being the case, it is necessary 
to assign responsibility for the function on a relative scale with 
individuals or groups assuming primary responsibility for one func- 
tion. Since the educational functions are so closely related, the 
same individuals or groups will be responsible secondarily for each 
of the other functions. This means, in effect, that a classroom 
teacher in the secondary school assumes primary responsibility for 
the instructional function but is also responsible for the adminis- 
trative and personnel functions as secondary obligations. Likewise, 
the primary responsibility for the administrative function rests with 
the administrator, the primary responsibility for the personnel func- 
tion with the individual or group assigned that function; but, in 


both cases, they are responsible for secondary functions. The as- 
= è 
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signment of a primary function to an individual or group should 
insure adequate consideration of that particular function in the 
total educative process. 


Relationship of administrative and personnel functions 


The authors intend to devote this book primarily to the personnel 
function and to that aspect of the administrative function that di- 
rectly supplements the primary emphasis. If this is to be accom- 
plished, it means that the following material should be concerned 
first with those services that have been organized to perform the 
personnel function and with those aspects of the administrative 
function that plan, execute, appraise, and interpret the services. It 
should be noted, however, that even though the emphasis is on two 


functions, many suggestions are offered to facilitate the instruc- 
tional function. 


Pupil personnel services 


The personnel function of a school is performed by all members 
of the staff serving in specific roles to provide what is called “Pupil 
Personnel Services." The term has been used to describe many 
activities, but there seems to be a growing agreement among many 
of the leaders in the field that it includes the following groups: 
Guidance Services. 

Health Services, 

Pupil Accounting Services, 
Special Psychological Services, 
Student Activities, 

Special Group Activities, 
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Some of the contention that develops over the terminology stems 
from two major sources, Е irst, there is evidence in the literature to 
indicate that some use interchangeably the terms "Pupil Personnel 
Services" and “Guidance Services.” The major difficulty with the 
use of “Pupil Personnel” in the narrower context is that there are 
many activities that are designed primarily for the personnel func- 
tion but that are not considered Guidance Services. It seems desir- 
able, therefore, to use the term more broadly to encompass all of 
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the activities that serve the personnel function as their primary rea- 
son for existence. 

The second source of difficulty in terminology grows from the 
listing of certain remedial and special education services in the per- 
sonnel category. The line is very thin at this point since some of the 
remedial services, i.e., psychological, are catalogued as “personnel” 
while remedial reading is considered “instructional.” In addition to 
this, training for special education requires considerable competence 
in the personnel area. One way to clarify this apparent conflict is 
to go back to the definition of the instructional function. It is to be 
noted that if the goal is to gain skill and mastery of subject matter. 
this places the remedial teaching of reading or other subjects, and 
the instruction of children who deviate from the normal group, in 
the instructional category. 

An added argument for using the term Pupil Personnel Servic 
in the broader context is that it makes it compatible with the general 
use of the term “Student Personnel Services” in higher education. 
The primary difference then would be that such activities as hous- 
ing and discipline are usually considered in Student Personnel 
Services on the college level but would not be included in the Pupil 
Personnel list. 

The enforcement of law, rule, or regulation is in the twilight zone 
between the administrative and personnel functions. Usually the 
individual responsible for pupil accounting is expected to enforce 
the compulsory attendance laws, and as such is a personnel worker 
performing an administrative function. In other cases where disci- 
pline is prescribed as an outgrowth of a different setting, it is strictly 
administrative in nature. No attempt is made here to resolve this 
issue, but the personnel worker assigned these responsibilities must 
recognize that it is an activity on the fringe of personnel work and 
at the heart of administrative responsibilities. 

Providing facilities for housing is not common in the local 
schools; but in the case of private schools, or in any situation 
where housing is necessary, it is appropriate to include housing 
among the personnel services. Usually the individuals responsible 
for other segments of the personnel program are also responsible 
for all or part of the housing activities. 

À more complete discussion of the Pupil Perso: 
than the Guidance Services, is to be found in Chapter 8 of this text. 


anel Services, other 
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Guidance services 


The term “Guidance Services” is used to describe a group of iden- 
tifiable services that are designed primarily to assist an individual 
toward maximum adjustment. 

Such terms as "guidance" and the “guidance process’ 
quently used in lieu of the term “Guidance Services. 
tied two of the terms together: 


are fre- 
Smith has 


The guidance process consists of a group of services to individ- 
uals to assist them in securing the knowledges and skills needed in 
making adequate choices, plans, and interpretations essential to 
satisfactory adjustment in a variety of areas. These services are 
designed to result in efficiency in areas which require that the 
individual make adjustments in order that he may be an effective 
member of society.! 


Some writers use the term as a subprocess to education. One of 
the proponents of this approach is Mathewson. He has identified 
guidance according to three major types which are called the “orand 
strategies” of guidance; 


I. The strategy of guidance through the classroom: guidance as a 
constant educative process incorporated and infused in all in- 
structional activity. “Every teacher a guidance worker” is the 
slogan of this school, of thought and practice; guidance is occur- 
ring minute by minute, hour by hour, and day by day in every 
classroom of every school building. Guidance is stressed as a 
continuous and pervasive process, as a favorable directional influ- 
ence upon appropriate social behavior, personal effectiveness 
in everyday affairs, academic competence 
similation of right values and 
of guidance tends to become 


and progress, and as- 

attitudes. In practice, this strategy 

incidental, almost accidental, in its 
influence and diffuse in its application, according to the serious- 
ness of intent and skill in practice of each teacher. 

Il. The strategy of guidance through supplementary services: guid- 
ance by’ specialized guidance workers at major problem-and- 
choice points. Guidance is a matter of helping an individual 
form a decision, make a choice, or find a direction at some im- 
portant fork in the road, such as that of planning a life career, 
4 program in college, a campaign to obtain employment. This 
was the traditional meaning of guidance when the field was lim- 
ited to educational and vocational guidance. More recently, 


1Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), p. 5. 
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problems of personal and social adjustment have been embodied 
in guidance practice, but the emphasis in this strategy is still 
upon problem-centered professional aid at some point where the 
individual has a major difficulty of adjustment or orientation or 
both. It is the strategy exemplified par excellence in the guidance 
center or clinic, where a highly trained and experienced special- 
ist can command the best psychometric and other facilities in 
assisting the individual with his “problem” or “choice” in a series 
of extended interviews. 

Ill. The strategy of guidance as a comprehensive process through- 
out the whole curriculum and community, involving all educa- 
tional personnel, pupils, parents, and community resources. 
Teachers, guidance counselors, and other school personnel work 
together as a team with parents, pupils, and community agencies 
in order to gain the benefits and advantages of both the strate- 
gies previously mentioned. The comprehensive strategy requires 
the allocation of definite workers, brings guidance in close rela- 
tionship with instruction and the curriculum as a whole, and 
involves guidance in active community relationships on many 
fronts. For a number of reasons this is the most difficult of all 
strategies to carry out effectively, depending as it does not only 
upon a high degree of technical skill among teachers and spe- 
cialists alike but upon a constantly maintained spirit of collab- 
oration and working relationship between them. It also requires 
a high degree of school-community cooperation.? 

The reader will note in the above quotation that the writer pro- 
ceeded from a general incidental type of area to a more formal area 
in which specific services may be noted, even though they are not 
listed as services. 

One of the many writers to enumerate a definite set of guid- 
ance services is Hamrin. He suggests the following six services: 
Pre-admission and orientation services. 

Individual study services. 

A program of counseling services. 

The supplying of educational and vocational information. 

Group activities to promote personal and social growth. 

A program of placement and follow-up services.? 

The reader will note from these citations that there is a trend 
toward specific, organized guidance services, which constitute the 
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? Robert Hendry Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, rev. ed. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), pp. 15-17. 

3S. A. Hamrin, Initiating and Administering Guidance Services (Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight, 1953), p. 2. 
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framework of the guidance program. Each authority has his par- 
ticular list of services that to him seem most meaningful. This con- 
dition in itself is to be expected and should not confuse the reader 
since the scope of all lists seems to be quite comparable. If the 
services to pupils are effective, if maximum contributions are made 
by the staff, and if no gaps are present, then the identification of the 
major groups of services tends to be incidental. 


The eight responsibilities 


One way of determining an appropriate group of guidance serv- 
ices is to analyze the obligations that the guidance program assumes 
for each pupil. The following eight have been described by Hatch 
and Dressel: 


1. To collect all the significant information about an individual 

which will be of assistance in furthering his adjustment. 

To interpret that information to the individual and members 

of his family whenever such information is needed in order to 

reach a more objective solution to problems. 

3. To furnish to the individual such information that is not given 
in the conventional education system and which will make his 
next steps more realistic and meaningful. 

4. To interpret the information to the individual and his family so 
that a maximum of benefit from the information may be expected. 

5. To assist the individual in a complete analysis of all factors 
which will be helpful to him in his adjustment to his environ- 
ment. 

6. To alter the environment of the individual, 

so as to enhance the speed of adjustment. 

To aid the individual in adjusting to the 

To follow up the individu 

to evaluate his 

be used to alte 


2. 


whenever possible, 


post-school situation. 
1al after he leaves the school in order 
adjustment and to obtain information which may 
т and improve the school environment. 

If the staff is to implement a program that fulfills the obligations 
listed above, a group of integrated services must be identified, im- 
plemented, and coordinated, The authors of this text believe that 
the scope of the responsibilities to each pupil can and should be 
adequately provided by the organization of five major services: 
inventory, information, counseling, placement, and follow-up. 
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* Raymond N. Hatch and Paul L. Dressel, Guidance Services in the Second- 
сту School (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1953), pp. 21-22. 
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The inventory service 


The Inventory Service is frequently described as the primary ap- 
praisal program of the school, with emphasis on the collection of 
data that accentuates the uniqueness of the individual. 


The information service 


The typical school program usually provides for the giving of 
information about the environment. Such information is often gen- 
eral in nature and is spotty in terms of a total integrated program. 
The Information Service consists of three major areas and has been 
conceived as a way of eliminating omissions and increasing the per- 
tinency of the data to each individual. The three parts are occupa- 
tional, educational, and personal-social. 


The counseling service 


Counseling is a process in which the pupil is approached on 
an individual basis by means of the interview and other techniques. 
The Counseling Service is broader and is used to insure a more 
adequate counseling program for each pupil. The service may be 
provided if competent personnel, adequate facilities, and scheduled 
time are available to each youngster seeking counseling assistance. 


The placement service 


The continuing adjustment service to pupils is the Placement 
Service, It assists them in such post-school activities as selection of 
an appropriate occupation, educational institution, and part-time 


employment. 


The follow-up service 


The Follow-Up Service is to education what the customer rela- 
tions department is to merchandising. By means of a continuing 
follow-up of former students, the educator learns of their problems, 
successes, and failures, and—most important—obtains their sugges- 
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tions for improvement. Educational experiences may be altered in 
line with results of the follow-up studies. 

It is not uncommon to find such services as “Services to Staff.” 
“Services to Parents,” “Administrative Services,” and many others 
of a similar type listed as guidance services. The inclusion of such 
services does not seem to be consistent since the primary purpose 
of the guidance program is pointed at the pupil. The five mentioned 
above all fit this purpose, but the other services are related activi- 
ties. It seems to the authors that the services mentioned for staff and 
parents are implied in the five major services and do not need to be 
accorded the stature of the five major guidance services. 


The need for guidance services 


The casual reader of the professional literature in guidance is 
sometimes prone to underestimate the weight of evidence support- 
ing an organized group of services for pupils. At a later date the 
same reader is shocked into confusion by the old question, “Why 
are such services needed today if we didn’t need them 50 years ago?” 
The careful reader will have an answer that usually satisfies the 
individual making the inquiry. The casual reader may hesitate to 
answer the question or, worse yet, give a very incoherent and incon- 
clusive reply. In all fairness to the interrogator as well as to the 
educational profession it would appear that an adequate and 
straightforward answer should be given. 

It might be well to review the major conditions that have given 
rise to the need for guidance services. 
^ Increased enrollments, The demands of our society for increased 
educational attainment have resulted in major increases in our sec- 
ondary school population. Coupled with this growth has been the 
major Increase in our total population since World War II. When 
both of these factors are present in a school system, the staff is sorely 
perplexed for ways and means of providing an equal educational 
opportunity for every pupil. Some streamlined means must be found 
to guarantee to each youngster an opportunity to be discovered as 
an individual, taught as an individual, and helped to make the post- 
school step as a unique individual, A well-organized program of 
guidance services should be of primary assistance to the school staff 
interested in overcoming the problem. 
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Changing occupational scene. An era of automation is a period of 
complexity and rapid change. This change is upon us, and it pre- 
sents the pupil with many problems not present 50 years ago. The 
change from direct work in production to the supervision of ma- 
chinery, the change from a few major occupations to thousands of 
specialized jobs, the change from a ten-hour work-day to an eight- 
or six-hour work-day are but a few of the developments in our 
industrial society that bear on the educational program. Adequate 
preparation for a fruitful life in the decades immediately ahead 
implies the need for services that are directed at helping the indi- 
vidual pupil to assess himself and to plan realistically for tomorrow. 
. Changing social pattern. The social order of today is not the 
simple life found in an agrarian society. Our social life tends to 
parallel our industries. It is equally complex and is as subject to 
change as mechanical devices of production. To turn tomorrow's 
generation loose in a dynamic social pattern without help in devel- 
oping a wholesome attitude toward change is obviously an educa- 
tional error of omission. 

A healthy outlook on life cannot be developed by means of an 
incidental program of a few social situations. If the pupil is to be 
ready to enter this complex social pattern, a planned program of 
services must be available to him; or he will not emerge with the 
attitude or experience necessary in tomorrow's world. 


^ Emphasis on individual differences. Our knowledge of the varia- 


bility of individuals has expanded by leaps and bounds during the 
past 50 years. With this knowledge has come an awakening of edu- 
sation to the implications of such information in the training process. 
Facts collected from hundreds of studies demonstrate wide ranges 
in such characteristics as: 


1. Physical development. 

2. Educational achievement. 

3. Interest pattern. 

4, Rate of maturation. 

5. Psychological development. 

Any number of youngsters grouped according to only one of the 
above characteristics does not result in a homogeneous group since 
the other characteristics create wide differences among the indi- 
viduals in the group. Thus, if instruction is to be made meaningful, 
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a program must be developed to identify the unique characteristics 
of each youngster and to suggest ways of providing an instructional 
program to meet those particular characteristics. 

Increased emphasis on home-school relations. It has been said 
that the most potent educative influence on boys and girls is the 
home. If this assumption is correct, the school then serves in the 
role of an extension of the home. This implies a close working rela- 
tionship between school and home. One might extend this hypothe- 
sis further by recognizing that the school as a community agency is 
but one agency available to extend the educational resnonsibilities 
of the home. Again, if this assumption is accepted, it becomes ap- 
parent that some agency must assume the responsibility of coor- 
dinating all of the agencies. The school may be thought of as having 
a major responsibility for the coordination of the educational activi- 
ties by which all youngsters develop. 

If the school is to be effective in the coordination of the many 
educational aspects of the total process it must organize the staff 
for the purpose. Leadership in this most important development 
in education may be expected of the guidance staff, and may be 
found in an adequate program of guidance services. 


Some basic concepts 


The need for guidance services may be accepted, but general 
guide-lines to implementation are frequently absent. The educator, 
faced with the task of administering the guidance program, is con- 
stantly confronted with issues that should be tested against a set 
of standards. Such standards may be thought of as criteria, prin- 
ciples, hypotheses, assumptions, or concepts. The authors prefer 
the term “concept,” which is used here to describe a general phil- 
osophy of guidance. 

^ Ап emphasis on uniqueness. It has been stated hundreds of times 
“in the educational literature that each individual is a unique and 
complex organism. It has been pointed out that this same individual 
is the only one on earth with a particular set of mental, physical, 
emotional, and social characteristics. The major writings all recog- 
nize the needs common to all, but hasten to indicate that such needs 
vary in intensity with each individual. This should lead any educa- 
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tor to the obvious conclusion that the educational process will be 
effective in proportion to the degree that individuals being served 
are recognized and served as unique individuals. 

An emphasis on adjustment. The term “adjustment” means differ- 
ent things to different people, but in general the guidance worker 
interprets adjustment as a process whereby an individual and his 
environment are brought into a compatible relationship. The in- 
ability to adapt to a situation results in constant frustration and 
reduces the effectiveness of the individual. Thus, the school is 
deeply concerned with a maximum adjustment of all students that 
will remove the roadblocks to an individual's learning experiences. 

The process of adjustment may be thought of as having two major 

parts: (1) insight, and (2) the manipulation of the environment. 
The first goal in helping an individual to improve his adjustment is 
to assist him in an objective self-analysis and acceptance. His gain- 
ing of self-understanding does not in itself insure maximum adjust- 
ment if the environmental climate is unhealthy and unyielding. 
Maximum adjustment is possible when the individual has an objec- 
tive understanding of self, an emotional acceptance of all factors, 
and the environment can be altered to meet his needs. 
_ An emphasis on counseling. The process of helping an individual 
to analyze himself, evaluate his environment, select an appropriate 
solution to problems, and make realistic plans is called counseling. 
This process is supported by all guidance services since it is the 
ultimate goal of all guidance. Thus, a guidance program without 
adequate provision for a counseling service may be likened to an 
atitomobile without a motor. Counseling is the heart of the guidance 
program. 

An emphasis on planning. The complex nature of our society, of 
the individuals to be educated, and of the schools of the day gives 
rise to the conclusion that if our educational program is to make an 
adequate contribution, careful planning is mandatory. Planning 
reduces duplication of effort, provides an opportunity to outline the 
scope of each service, and frees each staff member to make the 
greatest contribution within the scope of his assignment and to 
expedite the action of the group. Planning leads to coordination of 
services, and the better the coordination, the more effective should 
be the services. 


An emphasis on teamwork. There tends to be some reluctance 
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among educators to use what seems to them to be a trite term, the 
word “teamwork.” Yet we find among our most respected professions 
the use of the word to describe the actual work of the stafl. It seems 
that it is time that educators returned to the use of the phrase to 
describe more adequately the staff roles in the educative process. 

The medical profession has found that defining the roles to be 
played and assigning these to certain individuals makes the total 
effort of the group more effective. Each member of the medical 
team performs an important function in the team effort even though 
some may seem to be far more important at a given time or in a 
given situation. 

The work of the medical team is analogous in many respects to 
the work of the education team. The education team is made up of ? 
many different individuals. What is needed is a definition of roles , 
and the assignment of function before maximum effectiveness will | 
be attained. | 

„Л An emphasis on leadership. The “blind leading the blind” is fre- 
^ quently the situation in the development of a guidance program. 

This situation stems from two major sources: first, the program 

lacks aggressive, administrative leadership; and, second, there is 

no one involved who has the training and/or experience to give 
vertical direction to the efforts of the group. The sincere efforts of 
the staff may result in a disservice to youngsters, and frequently 
the initiative of the group will be negated by the frustration that 
grows from the failure to attain goals that are considered desirable. 

. Ап emphasis on articulation. The more complex the social struc- 
ture, the more difficult it becomes to maintain satisfactory articula- 
tion among the various units. The school districts are finding it 
increasingly difficult to maintain a close relationship with the home, 
the community, the potential employers of the schools products, 
other training institutions, and—strange as it may seem—with units 
within the school district itself. If the efforts of the school are 
to be effective, there must be a constant emphasis placed on ways 
and means of improving the articulation; or pertinent aspects of the 
educative process will be lost. 

An emphasis on organization. Services that must depend on 
“chance” are in a very precarious position in our highly structured 
educational system. The day when services to boys and girls could 
be classified in the incidental category is definitely a thing of the 
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past. The very goal of the guidance program—to bring together 
all of the resources of the school, home, and community for the 
benefit of each pupil—dictates an organized educational effort. 
Smith has stated this very well: 

The school's responsibility for providing adequate guidance serv- 
ices dictates that sound practices be employed in utilizing the avail- 
able resources in the school and community. Incidental guidance 
activities are characterized chiefly by lack of relationship one with : 
another since the skilled leadership required to bind them together 
into an integrated pattern is often absent. Without definitely as- _ 
signed responsibility for trained leadership, the school’s efforts to 
provide acceptable guidance services will meet with only partial 
success at best.* 

Another concept might be added to this list, that of administra- 
tion, but adequate administration is implicit in every concept men- 
"Honed. Thus, it seems unnecessary to emphasize it at this point. 

One of the best sets of principles to be developed in recent years 
is to be found in a conference report of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion made in 1951. The report uses the term “pupil personnel serv- 
ices" in lieu of guidance services. The section devoted to the prin- 
ciples is included here: 


l. Pupil personnel services are most effectively administered when 
their organization is structured to meet the individual needs of 
pupils. 

The success of a pupil personnel program in a school system 

is directly correlated with the vision and perseverance of the 

administrative officers. 

3. In the process of focusing attention upon the development of 
the pupil, emphasis should be given to the preparation of teach- 
ers and administrators to use pupil personnel services appro- 
priately. 

4. Pupil personnel services will operate best when the specialist 
in one area has enough understanding and appreciation of the 
work of specialists in other areas to be able to recognize the 
appropriateness of referrals and relationships. 

5. All individuals who operate in school guidance should have fa- 

miliarity with classroom procedures and appreciation of class- 

room problems. In turn, the classroom teacher should have an 
understanding of pupil personnel services. 

6. Effective coordination of pupil personnel services may be se- 
cured either by placing such services within a single admin- 
istrative unit and/or by establishing adequate coordination 


to 


5 Smith, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 
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among various individuals responsible for segments of the pro- 
gram as long as policies and relationships are clearly defined. 
Coordination of pupil personnel services is materially improved 
when each of the departments within pupil personnel services 
contributes pertinent material to a single running record for 
each child. Confidential information should be protected and 
made available only through the person recording the infor- 
mation. 

To minimize undesirable duplication of effort among the vari- 
ous personnel services, it is essential that the scope and nature 
of each service be clearly outlined and the jurisdiction of each 
clearly established. 

The setting of the school and the educational levels of its 
pupils condition the administration and organization of the 
program of pupil personnel services that will be most effective 
in that school. 

Responsibility, democratically assigned, works best when a spe- 
cialist operates as а consultant—a staff relationship in pupil 
personnel services. 

A counselor and other specialists such as nurses should have 
a staff relationship in a school system, regardless of size of 
school. 

It is basic that responsibility for various aspects of pupil per- 
sonnel services should be assigned to the best qualified mem- 
ber or members of the school staff, and that all should work as 
a team under a sound administrative policy. 

The role of the teacher as a key person in the utilization of pupil 
personnel services for assisting pupils should be clearly defined. 
When any specialist works with members of the staff in help- 
ing pupils, the specialist has responsibility for broadening their 
understanding. 

It is a policy of the counseling service to give appropriate help 
in time to prevent difficulty rather than to wait until real scho- 
lastic or personal trouble has forced the student to the atten- 
tion of the counselor. 

Where community agencies serving families and children exist, 
the school staff concerned with pupil personnel services should 
establish clear lines of relationships with these agencies. 
Policies supporting the activities of a school guidance program 
should emanate from the constituents of the school—teachers, 
administrators, laymen, youth—especially from those most af- 
fected by the program. 

АП specialists in pupil personnel service should have an oppor- 


- tunity to participate in total staff planning and assist in cur- 


riculum development designed to meet the needs of the pupils. 
There should be continuous study and evaluation of the guid- 
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ance organization, including personnel used, in terms of how 
well the needs of pupils are being met in the local situation.* 


A look to the future 


The individual genuinely interested in improving the educational 
program needs no convincing about the role that guidance services 
play in bringing about the improvement. He is equally convinced 
that such a program requires careful planning, adequate staff, sup- 
port by all of the educational units, and appropriate administration. 
An educator of this kind is one who asks the crucial question, "How 
do I do the job?" The remaining chapters of this book have been 
prepared to assist the educational leader of today and tomorrow 
to provide an educational program of which we may all be proud. 

6 Circular No. 825, Pupil Services in the Elementary and Secondary Schools 


(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1951), pp. 12-13. Report 
of a conference called by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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of local and state autonomy. Each of the thousands of school 

districts has a major responsibility for the educational program 
of that district. Each program reflects the desires of the local citi- 
zenry for training compatible with their particular needs. Thus, 
school government is local government that functions within the 
framework of state government but is influenced little by the rela- 
tionship. Influence from the state level is usually in the areas of 
teacher certification, general curricular details, and procedures for 
financing. 

The local community meets its educational obligation by assign- 
ing the leadership responsibility to an elected lay board of educa- 
tion. Members of this board, lacking professional training, must 
rely on professionally trained personnel to direct the program. The 
professional educators thus retained in a leadership capacity have 
a responsibility to the community to give direction to the educa- 
tional program. In such a context, the leadership function does not 
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rest with any one individual, but with all professional staff mem- 
bers. 

The assignment of the leadership function to all staff members 
without providing a framework for implementation would un- 
doubtedly result in chaos. The designation, by the board of educa- 
tion, of a chief local school administrator to act as the executive 
officer has been the answer to this problem. This does not negate 
the role of the entire professional staff to offer: leadership; but, 
rather, it provides a vehicle by which the efforts of the entire group 
may make a maximum impact. 

The professional education staff of a school district will provide 
educational leadership to the extent of competence of the staff and 
the limits encouraged by the executive officer. Since the executive 
officer is assigned the responsibility for the selection of staff and 
for leadership in the staff, the role of the administrative function in 
educational leadership is of paramount importance. The educa- 
tional program of the local school will be good in proportion to the 
astuteness shown by the executive group in the selection of new staff 
and in the skill exhibited by the same group in utilizing the poten- 
tialities of the entire staff. 

Much has been written in the field of school administration de- 
scribing various principles, techniques, and philosophies to be con- 
sidered by the administrator in the performance of the administra- 
tive function. There seems to be general agreement among the 
writers as to the philosophical base from which school administra- 
tion should develop. Considerable agreement is to be found in the 
literature as to the principles of administration. In spite of this 
apparent agreement, however, it is not uncommon to find students 
of the same philosophy, subscribing to the same set of principles. 
amps when the principles are put into practice. It is at 
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sonal characteristics necessary for administrative leadership, educa- 
tional stagnation may be expected. What. then, are those charac- 
teristics that distinguish the school administrator? 

It has been pointed out that the entire staff has a responsibility 
for educational leadership. It has also been pointed out that such 
leadership will be governed by the competence of the staff. Thus, 
the first. prerequisite of the administrator would seem to be the 
ability to judze people, and to evaluate their qualities in terms of 
the needs of the local schools. 

If the administrator is to make the wise selection of staff expected 
of him, he must have an appreciation of the entire educational proc- 
ess; or he is in no position to evaluate staff needs. An individual 
with a clear concept of educational objectives and the processes 
available to attain those objectives will be in a much better position 
to evaluate potential staff in terms of the contribution to be made 
to the entire program. 

The administrator with insight into the total scope of the educa- 
tional program and with a sensitivity to select effective staff mem- 
bers is then confronted with the major problem of administration. 
XThe real problem is to organize, interpret, and facilitate the educa- 
tional program in accordance with educational needs, laws, finances, 
and staff competencies. | If the administrator is not an executive, the 
school program will be fraught with problems at all levels of opera- 
tion. If he lacks the understanding and skill of delegation, he will 
serve as a bottleneck to progress. An individual with the ability 
to organize and facilitate the program is a “must” if the true poten- 
tialities of the program are to be realized. 

Many additional characteristics are usually added to the ones 
mentioned above. Such factors as vision, energy, likeability, intelli- 
gence, and sociability are examples. This may not be a fruitful 
approach to the analysis of the problem. It may well be that un- 
usual strength in certain characteristics tends to compensate for 
weaknesses in others. Hagman has described this situation very 
well and advances what seems to the present authors a realistic point 
of view: 

The listing of traits and abilities is not necessarily useful in depict- 
ing what might be termed an "ideal administrator." Traits and abili- 
ties appear in constellations and galaxies and the total personality 
is of greater importance than the individual characteristics in the 
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determination of administrative success. The disqualifying fault in 

one man is of no concern in another whose constellation of qualities 

is of a different kind. The lack of particular traits or abilities may be 

more than compensated for by the strength of the total personality. 

If. for example, the quiet dignity of one administrator is a reason 

accounting for his success, the lack of dignity in another person may 

not bar him from an administrative career. And, indeed, what may 
be a fault in one person’s personality may be a strength in the pat- 
tern of another's personality.* 

Training institutions have long been at a loss to know just what 
factors should be required in the training program of school ad- 
ministrators. Various studies have been conducted to determine 
such content. One of the most challenging reports of a study of 
this nature has been reported by Swalls.? 

In 1951 representatives of state institutions in Indiana decided to 
follow up a group of school administrators in an effort to obtain 
direction for the training of future administrators. Two tables from 
that report are reproduced here, illustrating ( Table 1) the attitudes 
of administrators on courses in the pre-service training of adminis- 
trators and ( Table 2) attitudes on some of the major problems faced 
by the administrator. 

Of prime significance is that of the 357 administrators surveyed 
in this study, one may note a high degree of agreement as to the 
importance of certain courses in the training sequence and the simi- 
larity of problems faced by administrators. Another factor that 
should be noted is the breadth of the problems and of the courses 
considered valuable. The findings of this and other studies support 
the premise that an administrator is an individual in need of training 
in the total scope of education. 

1 Harlan L. Hagman. The Administration of American Public Schools (New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951), p. 5. 
2 Fred Swalls, “A Study of the Preparation of Selected School Adminis- 
trators in Indiana,” The Teachers College Journal, Vol. XXIV, March-April, 


1953. 
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TABLE 1 
COMBINED EVALUATION OF GRADUATE EDUCATION COURSES TAKEN AT THE FIVE 


INDIANA INSTITUTIONS BY PERSONS WHO ENTERED ADMINISTRATION IN 
INDIANA DURING 1947-51 


Ё = зЗ = 
МЕ 3 E E 
$5 8 ә g > * 
Courses a2 * = E sg S ж 
33 = 8 ` S 8 3 
СЕ = 5 Б E 5 
as z Б 8 е X ё 
Educational 
Administration ............ 284 155 55 127 44 2 1 
School law 7 39 120 60 2 1 
School finance .. 81 38 115 54 17 8 
School buildings 
and grounds ................ 194 66 34 119 61 9 5 
Curriculum oo... 289 125 43 156 54 8 3 
Methods of 
POSER usas 057 68 25 165 60 43 15 
Tests and 
measurements _........... 261 92 35 165 63 4 2 
Guidance and 
counseling .................. 230 121 52 105 46 4 2 
Supervision of 
Instruction еа, 276 120 43 148 54 8 3 
Educational 
psychology .................. 273 108 40 158 57 7 8 
Statistical 
methods ...................... 193 30 16 135 69 28 15 


Human growth 
and development ..... 177 91 51 81 46 5 8 


IMPORT: 
ADMINISTRATION DURING 1947 


Rank 


Il. 


ш. 


Iv. 
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TABLE 2 


Problems 


Supervision and administration of teacher personnel 

1. How to obtain and hold good teachers 

9. Developing and maintaining teacher cooperation, 

responsibility, and interest 

8. Keeping teachers abreast of current change 

4. In-service training of teachers 

5. Supervision of beginning teachers 

6. The poorly prepared teacher 

7. Teacher load 

8. Undesirable influence of entrenched teachers upon 
administrative action 

9. Teacher evaluation 


Curriculum 


1. General curriculum development 

2. Management of extracurricular activities 

8. Provision of an educational program for handicapped 
children 

4. Preparing class schedules 

5. Overemphasis of the athletic program 

6. Providing a program for the superior child 


Pupil personnel administration 

Discipline 

Provisions for guidance and counseling services 
Stimulating and maintaining student interest 
Poor attendance 

Promotion policies 

Drop-outs 

Fluctuating enrollment 

Undesirable teacher-pupil relationships 

Pupil activities to and from schools 


weer 


ORAS 


Public relations 

School-community relations 

Lack of public interest in schools 
"Teacher-community relations — À 

Adult prejudice оп the segregation of Negroes and 


whites 


Bote 


39 


‘ANT PROBLEMS THAT INDIANA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS WHO ENTERED 
-51 HAVE FACED, LISTED IN RANK ORDER 


Frequency 
of mention 
209 
49 
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V. Finance 73 
1. How to obtain and budget funds 66 
2. Insufficient information of the basis for the 
distribution of state funds T 
VI. Administrative load 69 
1. Lack of administrative assistants 32 
2. Lack of clerical help 24 
3. Too much time taken by teaching duties 8 
4. Too much time taken by after-school activities 5 
VII. Physical facilities 57 
1. Inadequate buildings 44 
2. Inadequate equipment 
3. Planning for new buildings 4 
УШ. Improvement of instruction 52 
l. Administration-staff cooperation in the improvement 
of instruction 81 
2. Supervision of classroom teaching 9 


A point of view relative to the desirable characteristics of the 
school administrator should be one of understanding the broad qual- 
ities, but with an acceptance of flexibility to allow for individual 
differences. In any event, it would seem that the successful adminis- 
trator should be an individual with an understanding of the total 
educational process and individuals, and with executive ability that 
permits maximum program development. Qualities short of this 
minimum will probably place the school program in the “Wishful 
thinking” category. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


„The school administrator. appropriately selected and with respon- 
sibility assigned, is prone to become involved immediately with 
hundreds of activities. Such activities may be there by precedent, 
through the promotion of vested interest groups, as a result of the 
demands of the community, or for many other reasons. To accept 
them at face value is to assume that all make a contribution to the 
educational goals. To discontinue them arbitrarily is to assume that 
none is making an educational contribution. No administrator with 
an ounce of common sense would take either step. The tendency, 
however, is to make a quick appraisal and, on the basis of limited 
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information, make what will later prove to be undesirable altera- 


tions. 

The educational program of all schools should have many very 
acceptable facets; and it seems reasonable to assume, on the other 
hand, that all programs may be improved. This point of view per- 
mits those responsible for leadership to bring into play a set of 
guiding principles that will condition action. Decisions that are 
tempered by a careful analysis of appropriate administrative prin- 
ciples should prove to be wise. 

Several very excellent sets of principles are to be found in the 


literature. One of the better series of suggested principles has been 
prepared by Hullfish: 


The principle of free intelligence 

The life of a group is enriched in exact relationship to the secure 
knowledge on the part of each individual that the intelligence counts 
and will be respected, and to the degree that each individual be- 
comes disciplined in bringing his intelligence to bear siguificantly 
upon the group enterprise. 


The principle of participation 

No individual is free who is cut off from his group. This is true 
in the world at large; it is true on the campus. lt is as true of a 
president or dean who builds his world behind an administrative 
door as it is of a young instructor, who by precedent is never con- 
sulted in matters of institutional policy. 


The principle of individuality 

Each individual is uniquely an individual. His interests are par- 
ticular interests, and his abilities are special abilities. These differ- 
ences are, in associated life, sources of potential strength; the life of 
the group will suffer where they are permitted to degenerate into 
divisive idiosyncrasies; and, too, so will the lives of individuals. 
The principle of cooperation 

In the final analysis individual men become free as they achieve 
ways of sharing in the task of creating the social conditions within 
which the free working of intelligence on the part of individuals who 
take part in conjoint ‘activities without being coerced to do so 3s 
prized. Such men learn, too, to value the particular strength of each 


individual man.” 


Not unique to the growing list of principles, but emphasized, is 


3 H. Gordon Hullfish, Democracy in the Administration of Higher Education, 
ed. Harold Benjamin (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950), р. 240. 
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the concise manner in which the worth of the individual is recog- 
nized. An administrator imbued with such principles of operation 
will insure to each individual an opportunity to participate in educa- 


tional programing. 


A more detailed list prepared by Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon 
stresses similar guides for the administration of the secondary 
school. This set seems to be sufficiently distinctive to be reviewed 


here. 


Principle І. Good health, social efficiency, and character develop- 
ment are the basal determinants of all secondary school adminis- 
tration. 


Principle II. In educating adolescents the curriculum is a means 
to pupil growth, not an end in itself. 


Principle III. In all phases of secondary education the individual- 
ity of students and faculty shall be conserved. 


Principle IV. The secondary school organization should be so per- 
fected as to utilize maximally the time and energy of every 


member of the organization as well as the material equipment 
of the plant. 


Principle V. The secondary school organization shall be so planned 
as to allow all members of the staff to function as coordinated 
parts rather than as individuals. 


Principle VI. Democracy of procedure demands that both f 


and pupils have a large part in the determination of 
and programs. 


aculty 
all policies 


Principle VII. The delegation of authority sh 


с . all be commensurate 
with the assignment of responsibility. 


Principle VIII. Efficiency in procedures nece 
cial capacities and limitations of 
cooperative undertakings. 


Principle IX. In a cooperative educational program it is essential 
to define the functions of each unit to prevent overlapping. 


ssitates that the spe- 
all workers be considered in 


Principle X. all major administrative decisions in the secondary 
school, the matter of relative values enters as a determinant, 


Principle XI. Consideration of the school as a whole shall be the 
guiding principle in the determination of relative values. 


Principle XII. All administrative policies and programs shall be 
consistent with the underlying philosophy of the school. 
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Principle XIII. The spirit and work of the organization shall be 
such as to encourage and provide for the professional growth of 


the staff. 
Principle XIV. The principal and his staff should keep the super- 


intendent, the board of education, and the general public informed 
of the policies, programs, and achievements of the school. 


Principle XV. The whole spirit and morale of the administration 
should be fundamentally optimistic in its outlook and construc- 
tive in its policies and procedures.* 


Reference is made to the school principal in this list which iden- 
tifies an executive officer in the hierarchy of administration. It is 
significant to note the similarity between the two sets of principles. 
even though one is oriented toward one facet of the educational 
structure. 

Little is to be gained by the listing of another series of adminis- 
trative principles. It seems quite evident that educational Jeader- 
ship is concerned not with the defense of prerogative but rather 
a harnessing of the strengths of the total staff. The recognition of 
the educational program with all of its ramifications, the ability to 
involve appropriate staff in meaningful activities, and the personal 
stature to withstand constant evaluation are primary factors upon 
which the administrator depends in building an effective program. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


Administration has been defined as the guidance, leadership, and 
control of the efforts of a group of individuals toward common 
goals. This is the function of the administration, but it is difficult 
& e this into a program of action until guideposts are estab- 
administrative process. 
proaches have been made to this problem, but 
e basic processes that have much merit: 


to translat 

lished to activate the 
Several different ap 

Newman has suggested fiv 
1 Planning — determining what is to be done. | | 

2. Organizing grouping activities into administrative units. 
A zing iti 4 

3. Assembling resources — obtaining personnel. 

r, + E The Administration. of The 
3 . Roemer and F. L. Bacon, 1 

Modo pon d (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), pp. 

63-76. 
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4. Directing—issuing instructions. 

5. Controlling —seeing that operating results conform to pians.* 

The administrative function may be compartmentalized into seg- 
ments for purposes of analysis, but it cannot take place by isolation 
of those segments. It is inextricably tied to the other educational 
functions, and one process is dependent upon one or more of the 
other processes. In full recognition of the relationships that exist 
among the functions and processes, the authors have chosen to 
analyze the administrative function in education according to four 
processes: 


l. Planning. 

2. Organizing. 

3. Staffing. 

4. Directing. 

A brief review of the implications of each process is to be noted 
in the following pages. 


PLANNING 


The function of administration in education is to offer appropri- 
ate leadership to see that the job is done. A significant ingredient 
^f leadership is planning. Planning simply means the preparation 
to act on some piece of work or problem. Concise though this state- 
ment may be, the importance of its true meaning comes to light 
when there is an analysis of when and how to perform this phase 
of administration. 

Planning is a broad concept and is frequently used to include 
a number of quite different concepts. It may be impossible to re- 
solve the concepts into any type of framework that will be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. But it does seem advantageous for the admin- 
istrator to know the major planning groups. With this in mind, 
authors have chosen to group these into goals and operating plans, 

The goals are the basis upon which all other action takes place. 
They include such items as objectives, purposes, and deadlines, 
Goals are the framework in which all planning is accomplished, 
Action that follows the setting of goals should be purposeful and 
effective. 

5 William H. Newman, Administrative Action—The Techniques of Organi- 


zation and Management (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951). 
p. 4. 
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The second group of concepts, operating plans, is the action aspect 
of planning. It includes such items as policies, procedures, sched- 
ules, and methods. Planning that results in a proposal and a plan 
of action is destined for success, contingent only on the effective 
administration of the subsequent administrative processes. 

Several factors in logical sequence go together to constitute the 
planning process—the presence of а need, an analysis of the situa- 
tion, a review of alternate possibilities, and finally the choice of a 
course of action. This sequence is generally accepted by all author- 
ities, but the interpretation of the meaning of each varies in practice. 
The differences exist in steps taken to identify the need, the kind 
and amount of information needed to analyze the situation, the 
extent of staff involvement, and the steps used in translating the 
need into a context for action. The misunderstandings can probably 
be traced to many sources, but much of the contention is due to (1) 
failure of the administrator to visualize educational leadership as a 
total staff responsibility, (2) failure of the staff to recognize its role 
in relationship to the administrator, and (3) failure of all concerned 
to structure their activities to provide for valid planning. 
help all staff members responsible for educational leader- 
ship to review an aspect of our heritage that is a strong conditioner 
of our present activities. It has become a part of our way of life to 
plan together. The colonial communities were carefully planned by 
the members of the community. Our government was developed 
from a series of meetings in which the representatives of those to be 
governed were the participants. We have come to identify co-plan- 
ning as a heritage that is the prerogative of each individual. In 
such a setting, it is appropriate to say that our democratic way of 
nature a planning way of life. To ignore this attitude in 
administration is to open the door to ineffective planning 


It may 


life is by 
educational 


and poor administration. 
The role of those responsible for the administration of the schools 


ng of the efforts of the staff. Cooperative endeavor is 
and matures as it has executive lead- 

]t has been easy for those adminis- 
in their position to rationalize 


is the organizi 
not automatic, but it develops 
ership to facilitate its growth. 
trators who are somewhat insecure 
the inactivity of the staff in leadership as an indication of lack of 
ability or interest. It may be that the condition is a more literal 
reflection of poor administrative leadership than it is an indication 
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of an ineffective staff. The early recognition and acceptance of the 
principle of providing the leadership for effective utilization of the 
entire staff will show results in planning and all of the other aspects 
of the administrative process, 

The difficulties faced by those responsible for the planning proc- 
ess seem to vary in different settings. It is logical that the more 
complex the organization, the more difficult it is to follow sound 
principles of procedure, The complex nature of education makes it 
one of the more difficult activities in which to apply acceptable plan- 
ning techniques. Sears has presented several reasons for this 
problem. 


l. Education is a function of our government; our government is 
built upon the concept of democracy; so it follows that our phil- 


osophy of education must embody this same concept. 


lo 


In a world of so much change there will be a constant struggle 
for security, stability, and permanence in the social order; but 
with this, man's natural inquisitiveness causes him to invent, 
Which in turn compels change in the social order. This latter 
fact man tries to use to achieve social progress. 


3. Laws creating the schools have to be formed in the light of (1) 
and (2). In this process, there must also be taken into 


account 
the nature of the educative process itself. 


4. The educative process is determined by the laws of human nature 
—learning, growth, and development— and of the interests, needs, 
and capacity of society, Our science and philosophy of educa- 


tion keep developing new and fuller understanding of these 
factors. 


сд 


The actual processes of management 


must express the Philosophy of our st 
of our schools, and they 


are complex because they 
ate and of our society and 
must keep abreast of scientific study. 
6. Finally, the practical facts and circumstances of the time play 
a part. Finance, physical facilities, the level of culture, the cli- 
mate—all these help to complicate school administration.® 


In spite of the encumbrances to planning in the educational proc- 
ess, action should be governed by sound principles of operation, 
It seems advisable, therefore, that the sequential steps of planning 
be reviewed for those responsible for educational leadership. 


€ Jessie B. Sears, The Nature of the Administrative Process (N 


4 ew York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950), p. 83-84, 
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Identifying the need 


The need for planning may stem from many sources. It may be 
inherent in the assignment given an incoming administrator or staff; 
it may grow from an obvious need expressed by the pupils in action 
or the failure to act; it may be identified from an analysis of the 
program, or it may be the projection of some thinking into the 
future. The source of the need may influence the urgency for 
action. 

Obviously, there are many situations that require emergency 
planning and action. Such planning is necessary, but good adminis- 
tration will relegate this type of planning to a position of secondary 
importance. The planning emphasis is to be placed on activities 
that are far-reaching and conditioned by imagination. 


Analysis of the situation 


The second phase of planning is the exploration aspect. In this 
step the administrator is expected to insure such factors as clarifica- 
tion of the stated need, review of all of the pertinent data available, 
establishment of the general objective, and the participation of 
appropriate staff. These factors are very closely related and mu- 
tually supportive; yet it is easy to overlook one of the components 
if the demand of the situation or the enthusiasm of the planners 
becomes too great. Once the limits of the demand have been ascer- 
tained, all information reviewed, and a general objective outlined, 
planning may logically proceed to the next phase. 


Review of alternatives 


It is an unusual situation that does not allow several approaches 
to a solution or development. The planning aspect is inadequately 
performed, therefore, if the several different alternatives are not 
suggested and evaluated, and tentative hypotheses considered. Good 
administrative practice dictates the maximum involvement of appro- 
priate personnel to insure that the best thinking of the staff will be 
brought to bear on the analysis. Once the alternatives have been 
explored in detail, the process moves into the final stage, the selec- 
tion of a plan of action. 
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Educational planning may be for activities of an immediate nature 
or it may be of long-range character, but in either case it requires 
the identification of the steps to be taken. The decision may be the 
consensus of the group involved, or it may be the decision of the 
chief executive. It is at this point that responsibility for the admin- 
istration of education is sometimes confused. If the steps leading 
to the choice of a course of action have provided for staff participa- 
tion, it is doubtful whether the method used in the choice is of great 
moment. 

It sometimes helps to recognize that the chief administrator is the 
individual ultimately responsible for the educational leadership and 
in this role will make the determination of direction in light of all 
factors. If an individual with this responsibility fails to follow the 
obvious alternative, or fails to explain the choice to those staff mem- 
bers involved in developing the alternatives, his effectiveness as a 
leader will rapidly deteriorate. 

Planning in the administrative process should result in more effi- 
cient use of energy and greater effectiveness of the tot 
tional effort. If planning is done solely for the sake of pl 
has no meaning. Planning is that phenomenon that anticipates, pro- 
poses, and projects those activities that should result in the ex- 
ploration of educational frontiers. Educational leadership that fails 
in this phase is doomed to mediocrity or total failure, 


al educa- 
anning, it 


ORGANIZING 


The administrative process of org 
consisting of two major parts: (1) grouping of the work, and (2) 
establishing the relationships between individuals. In both in- 
stances, as in the total process, the activities are dynamic and the 
pattern subject to change. In both cases, the individuals respon- 
sible for executive leadership seek a form of organization that will 
result in the implementation of plans adopted in the earlier phase 
of the administrative process. The goal of this segment is to coor- 
dinate the efforts of all individuals to attain the established objective. 

Organization is essential in large or small educational units. It is 


anizing may be thought of as 
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equally necessary in the attainment of short-term objectives or long- 
range goals. The primary differences will be found in the emphasis 
given to each step in the process; the distinction should not be 
made by eliminating one or more considerations in organization. 
Several issues arise in the organizing phase of administration. 
The following issues must be recognized and considered by the 
executive responsible for the coordination of the total effort: 


1. How to divide the activities into appropriate units. 
2, How to delegate responsibility. 
Technique or structure necessary for coordination of all efforts. 


eo 


(a) Role of committee. 
(b) Span of control. 
(c) Line and service relationships. 

These issues are of prime interest to the chief executive, but they 
are equally important to any segment of the administrative hier- 
archy. Resolving the issues at all levels should result in maximum 
motivation, coordination, cooperation, and effective control. 


Division of activities 


The decision as to the division of activities is one of the most pro- 
found faced by the school administrator. He may follow tradition, 
local precedents, or be guided by what appears to be the most expe- 
dient pattern available. In all probability the decision will result 
from considerations of all three and additional factors. Added fac- 
tors that deserve special attention are: 

1. By function. In larger educational organizations the segments 
of the process have been identified. This identification assists 
in the determination of appropriate divisions of work to be 
accomplished. 

By location. The units of the total school district may act as 

the guide to desirable division of work. 

3. By groups to be served. The groups of students, staff, or lay 
citizens may assist in the determination of a suitable division 


of labor. 
4. By personnel available. 
unit-of-work problem is 


кю 


Of major importance in resolving the 
the availability of staff to man the unit, 
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The administrator should find the above considerations extremely 
helpful in determining the structure of the organization. It is signifi- 
cant to point out that the above are suggested guides for analysis in 


the hope that a given administrator will make 


an appropriate adapta- 
tion. 


Delegation of responsibility 


The delegation of responsibility to carry out the facets of work 


may appear on the surface to be quite 


obvious, or it may be com- 
plicated and difficult to de 


termine. One factor that may cause much 
of the confusion at this point is that of authority of administration. 

There is probably no word in administration that is subject to 
greater interpolation and is more controversial than authority. It is 
used by different groups in our society to denote some particular 
meaning as legal, technical, or ultimate authority. As used in ad- 
ministration, however, it refers to operational authority or the right 
of decision. It carries with it an equal responsibility to answer for 
the decisions and the orders issued. 

In our society, authority and the power to 
viduals by appointment or election to an office of responsibility. 
The same selecting group may periodically turn those elected or 
appointed out of office and transfer the authority to others. The 
extent of the influence of such an individual will vary in accordance 


with his ability to maintain the respect and support of all those with 
whom he comes in contact. 


The school administrator is 


act is granted to indi- 


granted the authority to act by the 
board of education. He is given permission, sometimes called power, 


to make decisions. With the right to make decisions goes the in- 
herent right to delegate to others permission to perform certain 
activities. It is this right that makes it possible for each individual 
in the administrative hierarchy, in turn, to delegate responsibility 
to act to others in other levels of the organization. It should be re- 
emphasized, however, that even though responsibility is delegated, 
the individual doing the delegating is still responsible for the per- 
formance that results from the assignment. It seems appropriate, 
also, to point out that a subordinate is responsible to the individual 
making the appointment, since he gained the authority to perform 
the act from an individual or group vested with an equal right to 
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remove the authority. A clear understanding of the mutual responsi- 
bility inherent in the act of delegation of authority will do much to 
avoid confusion and result in a smoothly functioning organization. 


Role of committees 


The use of the committee structure is traceable to several ancient 
civilizations. It has been used extensively in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries and has been regarded as an aspect of democracy. It is only 
natural, therefore, that the committee plan has become a major fac- 
tor in administration in this country. It is equally natural that school 
administrators, concerned with fostering democratic concepts. 
should adopt the method as a major aspect of school administration. 
Yet, in spite of the apparent widespread use of committees in school 
administration, there is much contention as to the exact role of the 
committee. 

Committee plans are of two or three different types. In school 
administration they are generally identified as advisory, investiga- 
tory, and coordinative. It is not uncommon to find committees that 
have mixed and overlapping functions. Since one of the problems 
of effective committee work stems from the failure to specify the 
role of the committee, it is of considerable help to analyze the func- 
tion and appoint a definite type. 

The advisory committee is frequently called a project committee 
since it is responsible for recommendations relative to a definite 
project. This type of committee is formulated for a given activity 
and is usually dissolved after the recommendations have been sub- 
mitted to the group or individual responsible for the committee 
appointment. The ad hoc characteristics of a committee of this type 
would seem to imply the need for a very specific and relatively 
narrow assignment. ‘ 

The investigatory committee differs from the advisory committee 
in several ways. An investigatory group is usually delegated a some- 
and asked to assemble all facts and interpret 
them, but not to formulate recommendations. This does not a 
the committee from arriving at conclusions based on the pw 1, 
which are usually discussed informally with those groups tf à 
viduals that feel the need for such assistance. The invesugatory 


what broader project 
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committee is similar to the advisorv committee in that once the 
project is completed and the conclusions discussed, the group is 
disbanded. 

The co^rdinative committee is probably the most common type 
in school administration. As the name implies, coordinative commit- 
tees have some responsibility for coordination of activities toward 
a common objective. In addition to their coordinating function they 
perform functions similar to both of the other committees. A coor- 
dinative committee may investigate facts, draw conclusions, and 
make recommendations in accordance with sound principles of dele- 
gated authority. 

Two unique features characterize the coordinative committee. 
First, it is usually a continuing group with some type of rotation of 
membership provided at the time of appointment. Secondly, it is 
frequently asked to recommend action to groups or individuals at 
the several levels of administrative organization, It should be 
pointed out, however, that the scope of the recommendations will 
be limited by the breadth of the professional objective, and in no 
way excludes the committee from a responsibility to the individual 
or group that made the original assignment. Coordinative commit- 
tees are usually entitled curriculum, guidance or health committees. 


COMMITTEE EFFECTIVENESS 


The degree to which committees are effe 
mendations accepted is in proportion to 
tors. Some of the following have 
action: 


ctive and their recom- 
à number of different fac- 
à direct bearing on committee 


l. The number of individuals 
2. The acceptance 
zation. 


3. The diversity 


on the committee. 
or prestige of the members in the total organi- 


of interests and interest groups represented. 

4. The extent to which the committee action is in accordance 
with the educational goals of the total group. 

5. The willingness of the committee members to compromise on 
minor matters to attain agreement on matters of major im. 
portance. 

6. The extent to which the chairman is able 


to obtain group 
thinking and action, 


~ 


8. 


10. 
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The extent to which the committee members are able to be 
objective in their consideration of the facts and opinions 
placed before the group. 

The extent to which the members have time to study ade- 
quately the assigned project or objective. 

The degree to which members act as representatives of vested 
interest groups to influence those responsible for action on the 
committee findings. 

The extent to which the recommended policies are based upon 
both factual information and the judgment of persons who 
possess the greatest knowledge of the matters under consider- 
ation. 


Advantages and disadvantages 


The committee concept is sometimes exploited, abused, and used 
as a means of administrative procrastination. It is not uncommon 
among administrators to comment laughingly, “Let’s form а com- 
mittee,” when there is a task to be performed. Such attitudes lead 
to the ridicule of a valuable administrative technique which, if used 
appropriately, will result in the furthering of the administrative 
process. It is desirable, therefore, to analyze the advantages and 
disadvantages of committees so that the technique will be utilized 
in situations that are most suitable for its use. 

The common advantages of the use of the committee are that il: 


il 


Lo 


4. 


5. 


Provides an opportunity for group judgment of a problem or 
situation. 

Provides for increased coordination of all units and individuals 
affected. 

Provides a means of increased cooperation in the execution of 
the recommendation. 

Provides an opportunity for individuals to become acquainted 
with the broad problems and objectives of our system. 
Provides for continuity of the objectives of a given activity. 


The common disadvantages may be found among the following: 


L 
9 


Results in slower action. 
Inherent danger of a compromise decision. 
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3. Tendency to divide responsibility, since members may not 
sense the importance of the obligation. 
4. Expense, since many individuals are involved in the process. 


Much more might be said about the role of the committee in ad- 
ministration. It is obvious that the committee plan is not a panacea 
for administrative problems; but it is equally obvious that if used 


in an appropriate fashion, the committee serves a major role in edu- 
cational administration, 


Span of control 


The major increase in school population and the congruous growth 
of a staff to meet educational needs has resulted in problems of 
adequate supervision. It is an accepted fact that the span of super- 
vision is in part directly related to the increase in the size of the 
staff. This fact in itself, however, is conditioned by a number of fac- 
tors in educational administration that bear consideration. Multiple 
curricula, the levels of supervision, the number and kind of supple- 
mental services, the distribution of separate units, and the com- 


petency of the executive staff are variables that affect the span of 
control, 


The coordination of an educational organization, or of any other 
organization, depends on a structure that facilitates the accomplish- 
ment of the goals of the group. It is hoped that by putting the vari- 
ous parts of an organization together, the entire operation will be 
synchronized. The problem is one of placing individuals in posi- 
tions so that delegation can be effected and supervisory control 
maintained, 

Administrative organization in the schools of America has experi- 
enced a gradual evolution coinciding with the changing demands of 


increased pupil population. Most authorities in the field of educa- 
tional administration recogni 


executive organization, The 
influenced by precedent ог statute, but there seems to be an accept- 
ance of two general types, multiple and unit. Both types have been 
used in school districts identified as urban districts that parallel the 
population trend. 


Under the multiple executive organization the board of education 
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delegates the executive responsibility to two or more coordinate 
divisions or channels. An example of the multiple organization is 


described in Fig. 1. 
Board of Education 
к 
"€ Clerical and Operating 


Teachers 


Ficure 1. Multiple executive organization. 


The multiple organization is an outgrowth of that period in our 
educational development when the typical city superintendent was 
interested only in the instructional aspect of school work. It has 
probably been maintained because of the appeal it has to the lay 
board of education and because the position of business director is 
usually filled by a lay business man well known and respected in 
the community. Instruction in this type of organization is relegated 
to a parallel role of emphasis with the function that has been estab- 
lished to provide the instructional program. It is extremely doubtful 
that this type of organization will grow in popularity, since the 
primary function of instruction is placed in jeopardy and depends 
for maximum effectiveness entirely on the compatibility of the two 
executive officers. 

Under the unit type of organization the board of education dele- 
gates the executive responsibilities to one individual. In this type 
the superintendent is the chief executive and is fully responsible for 
the execution of board policies. The unit plan is rapidly becoming 
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the more popular type and is enhanced by certain factors: the new 
type of highly trained superintendent, the increased demand for 
specialization, and the growing concern of educators to provide a 
single channel of administration for improved coordination. 

Since the size of the school and the scope of the specialized serv- 
ices have a direct bearing on the organizational pattern, it is difficult 
to suggest one plan for all districts. Moehlman 7 has analyzed the 
unit plan as it applies to the small, medium, and large district. This 
seems to be an adequate way of handling the problem if it is recog- 
nized that a basic pattern undergirds all plans and that the exact 
pattern will vary with local conditions. Two typical organizations 


of the unit plan have been included here as typical of present-day 
organizations (Figs. 2 and 8). 


Board of Education 


Superintendent 
Director of Director of 
Instruction Special Services 


Junior High 
Principals 


Elementary 
Principals 


Teacher 


Senior High 
Principals 


Teacher | Teacher ] 


FicunE 2. Unit executive organization, medium school district, 


T Arthur B. Mochlman, School Administration (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1951), pp. 149-162. 
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Board of Education 


Superintendent 


Administrative 
Assistant 


Deputy 
Superintendent 


Assistant Supt. 
Personnel 


Assistant Supt. 


Assistant Supt. 
Pupil Personnel 


Business 


of Instruction 


Assistant "a 


LN Secondary 
E | Principals 


Ficure 3. Unit executive organization, large school district. 


It would be most helpful to the newcomer to administration if a 
rule or law were available to guide him in determining appropriate 
Supervisory staff and the related span of control There does not 
seem to be such a “rule of thumb" that will withstand the rigors of 
the variables faced in a multitude of different situations. There is 
likelihood that most districts find it necessary to align present staff 
into an organization that will provide maximum effectiveness and to 
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alter the organization as the pressure of the responsibilities make a 
change necessary. 


Line and service relationships 


Closely related to the problem of proper span of control is the 
need to clarify the role of line and service staff in the administrative 
framework, Probably no feature in administration causes more mis- 
understanding than the role of a line officer and the role of the staff 
or service officer in the operation of a school system. 

The term line officer has been used in administration to denote 
those individuals in a supervisory capacity who are responsible for 
the activities of specific groups. A line officer is responsible to the 
executive immediately above him in the hierarchy or, in the case of 
the superintendent, to the board of education. He has authority to 
issue instruction to those individuals recognized 
in the unit being supervised. 

The term service or staff office 


as part of the staff 


r has been used to describe those 
individuals who serve in capacities that assist a line officer in the 


direct performance of his assigned responsibilities. A service officer 
typically performs that part of the line function that the executive 
does not have time or special knowledge to perform. Typic: 
ples of service officers would be the administrative 
superintendent, the counselor, 

The distinction between line and staff departments, individuals, 
and services is vital. The line officer issues orders along the line 
of his own operating responsibilities, The staff officer gains his 
identification to the extent that he is able to influence all executives 
by virtue of his total educational effectiveness. A staff officer who 
demands authority is admitting a weakness as a staff official, 

As a general rule, the problems that develop do not stem from a 
malicious intent on the part of the staff to assume unwarranted re- 
sponsibilities, but rather from lack of information as to assigned role. 
The following are illustrative of the problem situation: 


al exam- 
assistant to the 
and the music coordinator. 


1. The tendency of a staff officer assigned to one of the higher 
levels of supervision to issue instructions directly to a subor- 
dinate of another line officer. In this instance the line of 
authority has been by-passed. 
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9. The failure of the line officer to inform other line officers in 
the organization that certain line responsibilities have been 
delegated to a given staff officer who will be acting in behalf 
of the supervisor. 

3. The inherent tendency of staff officers assigned to a line func- 
tion to feel a natural supervisory relationship to staff members 
in the system. A case in point might be the coordinator of 
music assigned to the office of the assistant superintendent of 
instruction, assuming the responsibility to issue instructions 
directly to the music teacher of a given building. 


Many of the problems result from the failure of all individuals in 
an educational organization to use sound principles of human rela- 
tions in working with others. If it can be remembered that the 
organization is a structure of line responsibility and that initially 
all activities clear the appropriate levels, gradually all members of 
the staff will develop working relationships without contention, This 
will be enhanced, also, if the lines of communication are kept open 
so that delegated responsibility to staff officers is well known by all 
people concerned. 

The principles of organizing the educational team are many and 
varied. Only a few of the major issues have been discussed here. 
The variation to be found in organizational structure is almost as 
broad as the districts to be organized. If the administrator is cog- 
nizant of the major issues and follows the general principles of de- 
veloping a functioning organization, progress should be insured. 
A good axiom to remember is that a structure never guarantees the 
success of the operation, but a poor structure can be a major obstacle 
to success. 


STAFFING 


The selection, development, assignment, and retention of compe- 
tent staff is a major aspect of school administration. It is not neces- 
sary to point out to the experienced school man the value of appro- 
priate staffing, for he knows only too well that if qualified staff are 
available, the other aspects of successful administration are far less 
difficult. The process of staffing, sometimes called personnel man- 
agement, requires careful consideration and thoughtful administra- 
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tion to insure human resources that are so imperative to educational 
progress. 

The school administrator faces the inevitable problem in staffing— 
that of the law of supply and demand. It now appears that there 
will be, for the next decade, a greater demand for personnel than 
there will be qualified individuals to fill the positions. This assump- 
tion is based on present statistics of expanding enrollments, teachers 
in training, and the "calculated guess" that the general economy 
will remain about the same. If there is a cycle of depression, the 
teacher supply available as the result of those who have left the 
teaching profession returning to education may reverse this situa- 
tion, in spite of the increased need for teachers. This problem must 
be recognized, since our changing economy has caused the supply 
and demand of trained personnel to run in cycles. Principles sug- 
gested for staffing will, of necessity, be conditioned by this phenome- 
non of our society. 


Determining need 


The administrator must first determine the type and number of 
personnel needed to perform the educational task in an adequate 
manner. This phase should probably be thought of as having two 
general parts: replacement and creation of new positions. Both of 
these are influenced by existing state certification codes or by 
specific requirements of the local school program. 

The replacement of present personnel frequently appears on the 
surface as the more simple of the two parts. This conclusion is 
usually based on the assumption that the duties performed by the 
former staff member should be duplicated. It is at this point that 
the alert administrator may take a new look at the job description 
and alter the requirements of the position to bring it more in line 
with the long-range goals of the school. To overlook this оррог- 
tunity is to render an injustice to the outcomes of the educational 
program. A careful analysis of the staff needs in the performance 
of all aspects of the educational process may reveal the need for 
individuals with a different group of competencies. 

The creation of new positions is undoubtedly tied to the increase 
zn pupil population. The easiest phase of this problem is to point 
out to the board of education the need for additional staff in order 
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to maintain the present teacher-pupil relation. In addition, many 
states distribute funds directly to the district on the basis of number 
of pupils enrolled, which simplifies the creating of new positions. 
The real problem, then, becomes one of finding techniques for the 
justification of personnel not supported by the fact of increased en- 
rollment. The effectiveness with which the administrator is able 
to perform this function will, to a large extent, determine the effec- 
tiveness of the total program. 

The role of the total staff in providing educational leadership for 
the schools of a given community has been pointed out in this chap- 
ter, It has been pointed out, also, that the executive officer is the in- 
dividual directly responsible to the board of education. It seems 
only appropriate, therefore, that the problem of creating new posi- 
tions will be solved in most situations if the following conditions are 
met: 


1. Sufficient financial means are within the possible reach of the 
board of education. 

2. The educational objectives and goals have been shared and 
'discussed with the board and the lay citizenry. 

8. The need to increase the staff to attain the objectives has been 
outlined to the board. 

4. The total staff has had a role to play in identifying the need. 


Failure to obtain the concurrence of the board and staff in the 
objectives, and the concurrent failure to relate the need for addi- 
tional staff to the reaching of those objectives, is an unpardonable 
omission of administration. Such steps as those outlined do not guar- 
antee the support of the board for the new positions, but anything 
less is a dereliction of administrative responsibility to provide edu- 
cational leadership. 


Selection and status 


The importance of selection of personnel to the effectiveness of 
the school program has been pointed out in preceding paragraphs. 
Thus, it seems obvious that the executive or administrative function 
is responsible for a recruitment program that is active, searching, 
highly selective, and continuous. In addition, the status of the posi- 
tion to be offered the most desirable personnel will be of such a 
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nature to challenge the prospective staff member. The two aspects 
of careful selection and maintenance of position stature are insepa- 
rable components of a successful recruitment program. 

Many assumptions have been suggested as guides to the adminis- 
trator in the staffing aspect of administration. Some of the following 
seem to hold great promise in judging the importance of this aspect: 


1. The effectiveness of personnel management is related directly 
to the extent to which individuals are recruited both for spe- 
cific jobs and for the general contribution that they make to 
the effectiveness of the total program. 

The effectiveness of personnel management is related directly 
to the degree to which individuals are selected for jobs only 
after consideration has been given to all available persons. 

3. The effectiveness of personnel management is related directly 


to the extent to which personnel believe that salary scales are 
fair and just. 


о 


4. The effectiveness of personnel management tends to be related 
to the degree to which remuneration of staff is based primarily 
upon the importance of the duties they perform and the effec- 
tiveness with which those duties are performed. Seniority is 
thus placed in a secondary role of importance, but maintained 
to the degree necessary to develop morale among the staff at 
large. 

The effectiveness of personnel management is related directly 
to the extent to which the executive encour 
seek positions in which they can render maximum service. 
The effectiveness of personnel management is related di- 
rectly to the extent to which changes in the status of staff 
members are frequent enough to permit their development, 
yet not too often to cause instability in the organization. 
The effectiveness of personnel management is related directly 
to the extent to which provision is made for gradual or partial 
retirement of the individual members of the staff. 


The educator responsible for leadership will have little difficulty 
in accepting these assumptions for staffing, with the possible excep- 
tion of Number Four. The popular single salary schedule, with 
regular annual increments, limits the administrator in rewarding 
individuals directly for merit. This aspect is open in part, however, 


ages personnel to 
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in that the individual may be promoted to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility and greater remuneration. This practice has tended to 
place a premium on administrative or special teacher positions 
which has resulted in the loss of many excellent instructors to that 
function of the educational process. One may deplore this situa- 
tion or commend the program, depending on one's personal phil- 
osophy. 

The proponents of the salary schedule offer many fine arguments 
for the perpetuation of the schedule principle, far too many to be 
reviewed here. Much could be said, however, in support of reward- 
ing effectiveness in a given function so as to retain the best qualified 
staff in positions of greatest utilization of their qualifications, and 
to maintain a high morale among all members. This paradox in 
American education will be the subject of much discussion in the 
years ahead, but it seems safe to predict at this time that the even- 
tual solution will result in a means of rewarding individuals while 
retaining them in positions of greatest effectiveness. 

Job-satisfaction surveys frequently point out the importance an 
employee places on the status of his particular position. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that good administration includes a conscious 
effort to increase the status of each position in the mind of the staff 
member filling it. A teacher who feels that the contribution he is 
making is of real significance to the educational process will assume 
greater educational leadership. The overt recognition of the contri- 
bution, in an unobtrusive manner, is a matter of good administra- 
tion. Once the administrator has developed this attitude in each 
staff member, he will have a much easier task of recruitment and 
retention of effective staff members. 


Personnel development 


In all probability, no phase of administration has enjoyed greater 
popularity during the past decade than personnel development. The 
development has taken many different shapes, activities, and titles. 
The primary titles used to describe this phase of administration are 
orientation and in-service training. The first part is usually devoted 
to an analysis of the local community, the school facilities, the cur- 
riculum, and the administration policies and organization. The sec- 
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ond part ranges from the participation of a few staff members in 
college courses to the involvement of the entire staff in a broad edu- 
cational project for the betterment of the school program. The 
specific activity will vary with the school district, but some of the 
following principles may help the local educational leaders in the 
determination of appropriate development activities. 


1. The effectiveness of the personnel development program is 


directly related to the extent to which the individual staff 

member feels it is applicable to his particular activity. 

The effectiveness of the personnel development program is 

directly related to the staff participation in identifying the con- 

tent of the program. 

3. The effectiveness of the personnel development program is 
directly related to subtleness of the administration in broaden- 
ing the horizons of the group to unexplored areas of growth. 

4. The effectiveness of the personnel development program is 
directly related to the potency of the methods and techniques 

used to present or study the scope of the project, 

The effectiveness of the personnel develepme 

directly related to the extent to which the 

positive results and action. 

6. The effectiveness of personnel develepmrent programs is di- 
rectly related to the degree to which later programs are able to 
avoid a repetition of previous study. 

7. The effectiveness of the personnel de 
rectly related to the degree of f. 
study series. 

8. The effectiveness of the 
rectly related to the qu 
group. 

9. The effectiveness of the 
rectly rel 


to 


л 


nt program is 
activities lead to 


velopment program is di- 
aculty leadership during the 


persennel development program is di- 
ality of resources available to the study 


personnel development program is di- 
ated to the degree of participation of the entire staff. 


It seems quite apparent that other principles or guides could be 
added to the group above, but adherence to the ones suggested 
should result in professional growth and development. A staff that 
has participated in a series of meetings developed along these lines 
should be a much better staff, and the educational leadership of that 
community should be more dynamic. 
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Morale 


Staff morale is a major concern of every school administrator. He 
knows that a staff that feels secure, has confidence in the future of 
the job to be done, and exhibits a zeal to tackle new educational 
frontiers will contribute most to the educational process. It is toward 
the development of morale that the administrative function must be 


directed. 

If one accepts the assumption that the entire function is designed 
to promote morale, it may be that it should be discussed at the end 
of the last step of the process. The authors have chosen to devote 
a section at this point since it is so closely related to effective staffing 
and the building of job status. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the factors affecting morale result from every administrative- 
staff relationship. 

The administrator soon discovers that morale is directly related 
to a group of psychological factors that are conducive to top-level 
performance. Hagman has outlined some of the factors: 


1. Belief of the worker in the importance of his work socially and 
a reasonable belief that objectives he considers worthy will be 
attained. 

2. Individual recognition such as: 

(a) Identification of the individual by name among his col- 
leagues and by the position he holds. 

(b) Commendation for satisfactory work. 

(c) Opportunity for expression of opinions, desires, complaints, 
needs, and purposes. 

(d) Requested participation in the planning and executing of 
activities important in the accomplishment of objectives 
believed worthy or of activities that testify to the ability of 
the participant. 

(е) Understanding by others, expressed or implicit in personal 
contacts, of difficulties faced by one in doing his work. 

(f) Recognition by self and others of one’s ability to perform 
the work required. 

3. Acceptance by the worker of his work’s being a necessary part 
of his full life in that his work provides, or leads to the pro- 
vision of, satisfying experiences, creative activities, encourage- 
ment to personal growth in all ways, and general freedom of 
ideas and action. , 

4. General satisfaction with life apart from work so that work is 
not interfered with by troubling speculations about home, fam- 
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ily, friends, recreation, and future years beyond the working 
period. | 
Feeling of relative, although not absolute, security from dis- 
placement from one’s position or area of work, from interference 
with regular income, and from strong disapproval from any 
source related to one’s work. 

6. Salary sufficient for pressing needs and sufficient for social ap- 

proval of income level.5 

The same author has listed factors that are inimical to the per- 

formance of good work: 


L 


gu 


Failure on the part of the worker to see the importance of work 
being done. 


2. Lack of objectives recognized by the worker as being worthy of 
his effort. 
3. Low standards of qualification of other workers doing the same 
or similar work. 
4. Feeling that there is a lack of social appreciation of the work 
being done. 
Impersonal relationships between workers engaged in the same 
area of work or in areas of work that are closely related. 
6. Apparent lack of recognition for satisfactory work or effort. 
7. Feeling of helplessness to correct or to Secure correction of 
undesired and remediable situations. 
8. Omission of worker from planning activities that affect him or 
his work. 
9. Failure to recognize that the work bein 
importantly to satisfying life. 
10. Unsatisfying or otherwise troubling life apart from w 
11. Feeling that security of position depends 
of the good will of other individuals who 
sitions of special authority. 
12. Feeling of impermanency in the 
it, through dissatisfaction with it 


solely as a Stepping stone to 
13. Inability to meet 


14. Feeling of lack of 
15. Lack of sufficient 


The above lists are by no means complete dissertations on the 
subject of techniques for developing staff morale, but they certainly 
represent primary suggestions for the school administrator, Careful 
analysis of the administrative leadership by the use of such general 


5. 


g performed contributes 


york, 
upon the maintenance 
are apparently in po- 


position through fear of losing 
, or through using the position 
a more desired position. 

pressing economic needs. 

ability to perform the tasks required. 

income for social approval. 


8 Harlan L. Hagman, The Administration of American Public Schools (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951), pp. 208-210, 
? Ibid. 
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guides should do much to improve the morale of any staff or main- 
tain a high morale if such is already present. 


DIRECTING 


The fourth aspect of the administrative process is called directing. 
It is that phase of administration concerned with the coordination, 
control, and stimulation of others. It is sometimes thought of as a 
process and identified as that phase in which commands are given, 
or in which others are authorized to act or stimulated to act without 
command. It is an essential part of the three aspects that have pre- 
ceded it, yet sufficiently unique to warrant a separate section and 
discussion. 

Directing may be analyzed from many approaches or it may be 
divided into major segments. For purposes of analysis, it seems de- 
sirable here to review only two of the major components of direct- 
ing—the role of authority and the role of communication. When 
these have been discussed in relationship to some of the limiting 
factors of the directing aspect, the reader should be in a better 
position to adapt this phase to the local administrative situation. 

Many factors tend to inhibit the effectiveness of directing by mak- 
ing coordination difficult. The following represent some of the more 
common hurdles: 

1. The size and geographical dispersion of the organization to 

be supervised. 

2, The complexity of the services that are to be rendered. 

8. The instability or low morale of the staff. 

4, The number of levels in the administrative hierarchy and the 

exaggerated span of control. 

5. The functional interdependence of the several units of the 


organization. Г 
6. The failure of the various staff members to understand their 


responsibilities or the responsibilities of others. 

The good administrator is constantly alert to ways and means of 
overcoming these and related handicaps to directing. Unless such 
obstacles are overcome, coordination of the unit is doomed to fail- 
ure and control becomes confused, if not chaotic. 
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Authority 


Fundamental to effective administration of the school program 
is the factor of authority. It is used in many ways, frequently with- 
out understanding of its real nature or recognition of its significance 
in human behavior. Many factors tend to condition the authority 
of the school administrator. A knowledge of limits of authority. a 
recognition of the role of others in action, and a consistent applica- 
tion of sound principles of directing are imperative to sound ad- 
ministration. 

The fundamental authority in the school organization is vested 
in the board of education. The board has the legal authority to 
operate the local schools within the general framework prescribed 
by state statute. Certain aspects of the authority are in turn vested 
with the chief executive officer, and he is empowered to act in the 
name of the board. Thus, the legal authority to direct the schools 
is definitely established; it is not to be confused with other aspects 
of authority. 

The school administrator soon learns that the simple line authority 
given to him in the legalistic context does not guarantee educational 
leadership. He learns that the board-given power supplies more of 
a license to act rather than the power to bring about the type of 
program of which all may be proud. It becomes increasingly appar- 
ent that the authority to direct or command the services of others 
requires their acceptance of him as their leader. Thus, authority 
may be thought of as having a base in the local situation and result- 
ing from pressures which may come from persons, social groups, or 
the physical environment of the administrative situation. 

The delegation, release, and exercise of authority is governed by 
the ultimate source of the authority. Thus, decisions made by the 
leader (since authority gives the right of decision), must be tested 
for support by the source from which the authority originates. The 
authority to act is constantly evaluated by the board, the staff, the 
customs, the profession, and all factors that contribute to the situa- 
tion. The authority for educational leadership is thus derived from 
many sources and not alone from the law or by board delegation. 

Authority to act. in this context, becomes of secondary importance 
to educational leadership. Leadership, in a sense, is substituted for 
authority, with full recognition that the legal authority has not been 
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or should not be altered. The change in the emphasis is made in 
the hope that leadership that recognizes all of the sources of author- 
ity will result in a maximum effort by all concerned. 


Communication 


The ability to communicate ideas has made it possible for men to 
transmit knowledge and skill to one another and has resulted in 
major control over social and physical environment. Communica- 
tion is the means by which great social organizations are created; 
it is also the means by which their purposes are translated into a 
program of action. 

The school administrator, in his assigned role of providing for 
educational leadership, has a problem of developing effective com- 
munication. A program of communication has two general parts: 
(1) organizational procedures, and (2) the human factors. These 
two closely related parts should provide an opportunity for every 
staff member to be informed of plans, goals, activities, and prob- 
lems faced by the entire district. The inherent danger of poor com- 
munication has been stated well by Hagman and Schwartz: 


Failure to establish effective communication in a school system 
has direct and detrimental effects upon the education process. When 
poor communication exists between teacher and teacher, teacher and 
principal, principal and supervisor, principal and superintendent, the 
consequences are felt in an inability to secure a coordinated and in- 
tegrated activity of the components toward a common goal. As indi- 
viduals fail to understand one another because adequate communi- 
cation is nonexistent, they tend to act independently and without 
regard for the welfare of the entire system. The third grade teacher 
belittles the efforts of the second grade teacher and ignores the 
responsibility she has toward the fourth grade teacher. If ineffec- 
tive coordination is ignored and the communication system falters, 
the result is a gradual rigidity and resistance to change. Since schoo 
systems are created by society and must be sensitive reflectors О 
community need, the conditions described can only lead to a failure 
by the system to serve the community. When this happens, schoo 
crises are inevitable.!^ 

Communication involves the transmission of info 
down the organizational channels and by means О 


ministration in Profile for 


rmation up and 
f various Sym- 


10 Harlan L. Hagman and Alfred Schwartz, Admin 
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(5) Very broad (4) Fairly broad (3) Limited 

(2) Very limited (1) Lacking р 
Роѕѕеѕѕеѕ specific knowledge in his own field: 

(5) Up-to-date (4) Good (3) Fair (2) Poor 

(1) Lacking 


П. EMOTIONAL BA LANCE 


+ Is emotionally poised and calm: 


(5) Always (4) Usually. (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never Р T€" 


. Had adequate self-confidence: 


(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never : 


- Is concerned with his own problems: 


(5) Never (4) Seldom (3) Sometimes (2) 
Usually (1) Always 


© Welds staff into a unit with clearly recognized goals: 


(5) Exceptionally well (4) Very well (3) 
Quite well (2) Poorly (1) Very poorly 


Inspires subordinates to independent creative work: 
(5) Always (4) Sometimes (3) Seldom (2) 
Never (1) Makes creative Work repulsive 


1V. ADMINISTRATIVE PLANNING 
Makes plans carefully and adequately; 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never ОНИЕ 
Is alert to recognize or devise usefu 
(5) Always (4) Usu 
Seldom (1) Never 
Understands the о 
of his entire work: 
(5) Exceptionally well (4) Very well (3) 
Quite well (2) Poorly (1) Very poorly 
Does a good job of Systematizing and coordinating 
units of work: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (3) 
Seldom (1) Never .............. i TOR 


l innovations: 
ally (3) Sometimes (2) 


TONS 
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14. Had knowledge of pertinent details of his subordi- 


nates’ work: 
(5) Very good (4) Good (3) Fair (2) Poor 


(1) Not at all ..............----. 14 
v. USE OF FUNDS 

15. Emplovs as capable personnel as possible: 

(5) Always (4) Usually. (3) Sometimes (2) 

Seldom (1) Never 3 . xe is 
16. Selects equipment wisely: 

(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 

Seldom (1) Never аарында Sun 16 
17. Makes effective effort to obtain funds for self- 

improvement of subordinates: 
(5) Always (4) Usually. (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never erem 17 
VI. CAPACITY FOR WORK 

18. Works hard: 

(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) m 


Seldom (1) Never ........ кынк 
19. Welcomes additional responsibilities: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never mme —— 
20. Meets emergencies in his work competently: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never mmt 
ҮП. ACCOMPLISHMENT 
21, Conducts his work as expeditiously as possible: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never ....... — 
. The essential work of his organization gets done 


on time: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 


Seldom (1) Nevéb ЖИНИ T : 
93. The important work of his organization is completed: 
(5) All of it (4) Most (3) Some (2) Little 
(1) None i er ннн GER 
RELATIONS WITH SUBORDINATES 
id thanks his subordinates appro- 


20 


21 


t2 
[52] 


уш. 

24. Compliments ar 
priately and sincerely: 

(5) Very frequently (4 

Sometimes (2) Seldom 

negatively |... 


) Quite frequently (3) 
(1) Often criticizes 
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Is available to counsel and assist subordinates: 
(5) Sufficiently (4) Almost sufficiently (3) 
Sometimes (2) Seldom (1) Never 


26. Recognizes and rewards meritorious achievement 


31. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


of his subordinates: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never 


- Possesses insight into the problems encountered 


by his subordinates: 


(5) Complete (4) Much (3) Some (2) Little 
(1) NORE аага . 
Is honest and dependable in dealings with subordi- 
nates: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never ; 


- Displays unwarranted favoritism to some subordi- 


nates: 
(5) Never (4) Seldom (3) Sometimes (2) 
Often (1) Continuously ............... 


‚ Appropriates ideas and work of subordinates to 


improve his own standing: 
(5) Never (4) Seldom (3) Sometimes (2) 
Often (1) Continuously ә s 
Does everything possible, consistent with a subordi- 
nate's ability and achievement, to advance him: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Seldom (2) 
Never (1) Curbs advancement 


2. Is just and considerate in discharging subordinates: 


Seldom (1) Never .. 
The general morale of his staff: 


(5) Exceptionally high (4) Good (3) Fair 
(2) Poor (1) Very low 


(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 


IX. PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Promotes public relations: 
(5) Actively good (4) Fair (3) Poor (2) 
Not at all. (1) Actively bad ... 


X. SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
Attempts to orient his work to the welfare of society 
at large: 
(5) Exceptionally well (4) Well (3) Fairly 
well (2) Indifferently (1) Poorly 


to 
à 
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36. Team work: conforms to the purposes and plans 
of the organization which he serves; does not seek 
unfair advantage for his unit: 
(5) Always (4) Usually (3) Sometimes (2) 
Seldom (1) Never ..... керинен айлын 36 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL 
SERVICES 


he guidance services that are the focus of this book can be 
thought of as parts of a broader area of services, which are 
called pupil personnel services when elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are being discussed and student personnel services 
when colleges are under consideration. Chapter 4 will discuss some 
of the organizational patterns that facilitate the optimum interaction 
among these services and will discuss in detail the role of the guid- 
ance specialists. This chapter will confine itself to noting the scope 
of pupil personnel services, the activities of the various specialized 


workers (other than the guidance specialists), and the settings in 
which they operate. 


DEFINITIONS OF PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


As with many concepts in education, we do not lack for definitions 


of pupil personnel services, although agreement on the limits of such 
services is not always apparent. 

Good defines pupil personnel services as “guidance services ren- 
dered individual pupils by persons employed for such work in 
school, such as child specialists, social wo 
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rkers, or home visiting 
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teachers.” He further says that pupil personnel workers are “those 
school officials who are responsible for pupil personnel activities. 
of whom some are full-time workers, such as attendance workers. 
child accountants, counselors, health officials, psychologists, psychi- 
atric workers, and visiting teachers. while others such as classroom 
teachers. principals, and superintendents, do pupil-personnel work 
incidentally in the course of their regular duties." ? 

Since knowing students as individuals is the heart of any pupil 
personne] program, all educational workers are engaged to some 
extent in pupil personnel work. To the specialist, such services аге 
the main concern, while to the generalist they constitute only a 


secondary responsibility. 

Classification may also be made on the basis of specialized pupil- 
personnel skill level. Lower skill levels are represented by most 
classroom teachers and administrators; highest skill levels include 
psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, and psychologists. 

One study of educational personnel workers was restricted to per- 
sons who work "with students outside of the instructional area 
except for workers in certain special services such as the physician, 
nurse, or psychometrist, or members of the maintenance staff who 
service the institution rather than individuals.” ? This limited defi- 
nition of educational personnel workers resulted in a consideration 
of 12 major job titles which were then defined in terms of work 
performed, qualifications, and relationships to other educational 
workers. The resulting job descriptions are shown in Table 3. It 
should be emphasized that the definition used in this study excludes 
the many pupil personnel specialists who are usually included in a 
consideration of these workers. ў 

Other definitions imply the common elements of knowing who 
the pupils are (functions of census and accounting); knowing what 
they are in terms of abilities and limitations (functions of special 
study of physical, mental, and emotional status); knowing how to 
give specialized learning experiences (functions of special educa- 


1 Carter У. Good, Dictionary of Education (New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945), p- 321. 

? Ibid., р. 322. 

3 Job Analyses of Educational. Personnel Workers, p. 2. 
by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and 
tion—undated publication of Council of Guidance and Personne 
now the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 


An interim report 
Personnel Associa- 
] Association— 
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TABLE 3 


JOB DESCRIPTIONS PREPARED WITH CORRESPONDING 
EDUCATIONAL AND EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS 


| Ф А 
диеп. Ехретіепсе 
Tequire- requirements} 
ments 
Ж 
x 
e 
E] 
Su 
БЕ 
su 
‚ $5 
= 59 
FECE 
Type of 2 а og 2 
school E E ЕЕ Ё 
Job title sampled © Ж Se E 
a 27 
All levels Е ръ= Fos DD 


Junior and 
Dean of boys or dean senior high 


of girls school ED-L-.p D = 0? Е 
Dean of men or dean 

of women College Уй X» E D E 
Director of guidance College = ED ә p. Dp D 
Director of guidance 

in public schools Public school = 5 BD D uu. ъ=. = =: um 
Director of placement College = E =p apa D an 


Director of religious 


activities College о бә кз ll a E — E = 
Director of student 

affairs College E D uo lou шы E = 
Foreign student 

counselor College E а... л оша С ОЕ 
Personal counselor All levels = E DÀ Е = = = Шр 

College and 

Placement officer high schol E D . p. Eg p . D 


Residence counselor College E =: 


- - - - = Dp 


* The B.A. is acceptable in E 


? No formal requirements, p, 
education acceptable. 


me schools if incumbent is working toward the М.А. 
achelor of Divinity or advanced degree in religous 


4 Ibid., p. 3. 
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tion, including therapeutic, disciplinary, remedial, extra-school, and 
markedly-adjusted schooling). 

The specialized personnel named as pupil personnel workers may 
include the school counselor, school psychologist, school social 
worker, visiting teacher, child welfare workers, school physician, 
school psychiatrist, school nurse, attendance worker, educational 
research specialist, placement worker, coordinators of student activi- 
ties, and specialized school personnel charged with disciplinary 
responsibility. When college-level student personnel workers are 
discussed, this list may be expanded to include workers with such 
other responsibility as for financial aid, housing and food programs, 
and religious guidance and services. 

Any classification of pupil personnel workers is to some extent 
arbitrary, since the boundaries of training and function are not 
always clear. The classification used here will divide these workers 
into three areas of major emphasis: (1) keeping track of pupils, 
(2) understanding pupils, and (3) providing special learning ex- 
periences. Many workers will have responsibilities in more than one 
area. In some instances, the pupil personnel services will shade off 
into duties more properly designated as administrative or instruc- 
tional. For these reasons, the classification scheme presented here 
should be thought of not as a clear and final division of services, 
but as a patently arbitrary way of taking hold of a difficult concept 


by breaking it into more easily managed parts. 


KEEPING TRACK OF PUPILS 


Attendance workers began as enforcers of compulsory education 
legislation. They were chosen for their knowledge of school law 
and their ability to apprehend violators. Earlier the schools had 
used police officers for this function. The designations *hooky cop' 
or truant officer connote the origins of this group of workers. 

Changes in the point of view of the attendance worker stem from 
à changed conception of the causes of attendance problems. The 
police method had implied that non-attendance was attributable to 
some inherent character defect best dealt with by stern measures. 
The “hooky cop,” by vigilance and persistence, was кү їп 
remedying this socially reprehensible flaw. The modern attendance 
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. 
worker is more interested in prevention than remedial measures, 
and therefore he studies the causes of non-attendance. 

Illness has always been an important cause of absences, but it 
is becoming increasingly apparent that this socially-acceptable 
"cause" is often a facade behind which lurks the real reason for the 
child's staying home from school. Just as the early school-leaver 
often stops all further investigation by saying that he must leave 
school “to go to work because my folks need the money,” so the 
absentee stops inquiry by claiming illness. Although illness, dis- 
tance to school from the child's home, rigid and mechanical school 
programs and personnel, and unfavorable social and home factors 
are undoubtedly important causes of absences, it is likely that in 
any one case there is a multiplicity of causes for unsatisfactory at- 
tendance. The attendance worker is increasingly aware that only 
by a thorough case study will the dynamics of a child's absence be 
understood and coped with in a satisfactory way. 

This newer personnel point of view calls for workers who are 
primarily pupil-personnel-oriented rather than enforcement-ori- 
ented. A pupil personnel approach calls for the attendance worker 
to provide a specialized service to the child, so that the reasons for 
non-attendance may become apparent and the total facilities of the 
school and community may be made available to aid the child in 
making best use of the school. This activity implies sound psycho- 
logical and social-work training on the part of the worker. It im- 
plies that the attendance worker is a member of the 
and will work closely with the counselor. the 
teacher, and other personnel speci 


guidance team 
administrator, the 
alists in the school system. 

In some states, this personnel emphasis in attendance work has 
progressed to the point where the child-welfare aspects are spelled 
out in the worker's functions, activities, and qualifications. A pub- 


lication of the California State Department of Education admirably 
summarizes this position: 


Functions of the Child Welfare and Attendance Worker 


The child welfare and attendance worker is a member of a team 
whose function is to supplement the work of the classroom teacher. 
As the person responsible for the welfare of the children and youth 
5 Mildred Sikkema, "Removing the Causes of Non-Attendance at School," 


The Bulletin, National Association of School Social Workers, Vol. XXIX, No. 
4, June, 1954, pp. 1-9. 
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within the area of his supervision, he is concerned with all children 
and youth; however, much of his attention is directed toward helping 
those with special problems in attendance, employment, and pupil- 
community relationships. His relative freedom from classroom duties 
enables him to extend the services of the school to include home 
visits and conferences with parents, case work, and liaison between 
the school, the home, and social agencies of the community. The 
child welfare and attendance worker, by the very nature of his 
duties and his capacity to respond to the troubles of others, is in a 
unique position to identify problems early and to focus the atten- 
tion of the school and the home on these problems in order that cor- 
rective measures may be initiated without delay. 

The functions of the child welfare and attendance worker are as 
follows: 


]. Protect the welfare of children. 

(a) Promote satisfactory school attendance to insure children's 
right to equal educational opportunity. 

(b) Consult with parents and administrators on children who 
have to be exempted or excluded from school. 

(c) Issue work permits and interview employers to avoid the ex- 
ploitation of children. 

(d) Identify and plan for assistance in cases of child neglect and 
abuse. 

(e) Treat or refer for treatment children who have social or 
emotional problems. 


2. Assist other school personnel. 
(a) Prevent serious problems through early identification and 
interpretation. 
(b) Interpret the home to the school and the school to the home. 


3. Contribute toward the general program of the school. 
(a) Plan and organize the child welfare program within the area 
of supervision. 
(b) Interpret the program to the school personnel. 
(c) Co-ordinate the child welfare program with other special 
such as those of the guidance clinics, psycholo- 


services 
hometrists, counselors, and deans. 


gists, p | ў 
(а) Participate in curriculum planning. 
Participate in in-service training programs at staff mee 
and in local state, ind national conferences. 


tings 


4. Assist the school in working closely with the home and the 
community. i 
Represe » school to parents in their homes. . 
(a) Represent the scho p social 


(b) Represent the school in contacts with community 


agencies. 


pa] 
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(1) Refer cases to 
(а) public and private agencies. 
(b) law enforcement agencies. 

(2) Conferences on cases of common concern whether or 
not initially referred by the child welfare and attend- 
ance worker. 


Perform certain administrative and supervisory duties. 


(a) 
(b) 


Supervise the procedure for dealing with attendance in the 
schools. 


Supervise the work of others in the same field. 


Maintain high professional standards of work. 


(a) 
(b) 


Encourage improved professional training. 

Keep records of the work done. 

(1) To stimulate a professional quality of work. 
(2) To be useful for research studies. 


Activities Commonly Performed by the Child Welfare and 


Attendance Worker 


The primary activities that are commonly performed by the child 
welfare and attendance worker are as follows: 


l. Protect the welfare of children. 


to 


3. 


Home and school interviews. 

Conference with parents and with social personnel. 
Maintenance of a census of school children. 

Studies of and recommendations on cases for exemption and 
exclusion from school. 

Investigation of conditions under which children work. 
Use of interviewing and case-work skills in preparing par- 
ents and children for referral. 

Preparation of case summaries for referral to other agencies. 
Intensive case work. 

Personal interviews and group meetings for the purpose of 
planning co-operatively with workers of other agencies. 


Assist other school personnel in activities additional to those 
mentioned. 
(a) Conferences with deans, counselors, and teachers concern- 


(b) 


ing the problems of individual pupils. 
Participation in case conferences. 


Contribute toward the general program of the school. 


(a) 


Participate in staff and committee meetings with school per- 
sonnel concerned with pupils’ welfare for the purpose of 
planning and integrating the child welfare and attendance 
program in the school. 
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(b) Interpret the program in individual conferences and by par- 
ticipation in teachers’ meetings, P.T.A., service clubs; by 
use of annual reports, handbooks, articles, and conference 
programs as needed. 

(c) Participate in curriculum planning and improvement. 


Assist the school in working closely with the home and the com- 

munity. 

(a) Home, office, and school interviews. 

(b) Prepare cases for referral to other agencies. 

(c) Develop procedures for inter-staff and inter-agency com- 
munication. 


Perform certain administrative and supervisory duties. g 
(a) Supervise the procedure for dealing with attendance in the 
schools. 
(1) School visits. 
(2) Prepare written material on procedures, such as bulle- 
tins, handbooks. 
(3) Inter-staff conferences. 
(b) Supervise the work of others engaged in child welfare and 
attendance work by participation in planning and conduct 
of in-service training programs. 


Maintain high professional standards of work. 
(a) Encourage improved professional training. 
(1) Membership in professional organizations. 
(2) Participation in in-service training. 
(b) Keep adequate records of work done. 
(1) Dictating case records. 
(2) Completing necessary record forms. 
(3) Making annual reports. 
(4) Making case studies. 


Qualifications of the Child Welfare and Attendance Worker 


The personal qualities, abilities, and experiential background that 


a child welfare and attendance worker should possess are as follows: 


1. 


Personal characteristics: 

(a) Maturity and emotional stability. 

(b) Capacity to respond to people through sympathy, tact, ра- 
tience, adaptability, and a sense of humor. З 

(с) Personal insight and knowledge of self emotionally, in- 
cluding own attitude toward school and school experiences. 

(d) Interest in people and ability and desire to work with them. 

(e) Ability to interpret service to school, community, and home. 


(f) Good health. 
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Attitudes: 

(a) Ability to accept school's role in helping children as struc- 
tured by the educational program and policies regarding 
extension of individualized services. 

(b) Ability to respond constructively to school personnel. 

(c) Belief in inherent worth of individual and his capacity to 
grow. 

(d) Unopinionated attitudes toward deviant behavior. 

(e) Freedom from prejudice toward racial, religious, and cul- 
tural groups. 

(f) Appreciation and understanding of individual differences. 

(g) Ability to listen and to gain insight into problems without 
over-identification and projection. 

(h) Interest in current research in education, sociology, psy- 
chology, and psychiatry. 

Knowledge: 

(a) Principles and techniques of social case work. 

(b) Educational and classroom problems. 

(c) Current theories of personality growth and development and 
their implications for individual, family, school, and com- 
munity. 

(d) Public and private agencies serving the community, their 
resources, and their referral procedures. 

(e) Processes and results of psychological testing, 

(f) Federal and state child labor laws, juvenile court laws, and 
school law. 

Skills: 

(a) Elementary techniques of case work including interviewing, 
recording, analysis, and treatment. 

(b) Ability to make objective evaluation of needs and problems 
of children through use of case-study materials, including 
psychological testing. 

(c) Techniques of interviewing that lead toward good counsel- 
ing relationships. 

(d) Ability to meet transportation needs of the job, ordinarily 
automobile operation. 

Background of experience: 

(a) Teaching: 

(1) For those coming from teaching field, either 
(a) two years of successful teaching experience, or 
(b) one vear of successful teaching experience and 
one year social work experience. 
(2) For those coming from social-work fields. supervised 
field work in a school setting. 
(b) Work other than education: 
(1) For those coming from teaching field, none. 
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(2) For those coming from social-work field, two years of 
successful experience in a child welfare agency. 
(c) Work with youth-serving agencies other than public schools: 
group-work or family-case-work agencies. 
(d) Any other work experience desirable but not required.9 

The attendance worker discussed above typically works for more 
than one school and works largely outside the actual school. A sec- 
ond attendance worker, who also performs a specialized service that 
qualifies him as a pupil personnel worker, is the registrar. He may 
be found in colleges and in many larger secondary schools. He co- 
ordinates and is responsible for the running census of students and 
the attendance of students. He may have responsibility for admis- 
sion, placement within the school, registration, and official account- 
ing, especially for purposes of governmental reimbursement. Other 
duties may include the issuing of work permits and checking to see 
that graduation, eligibility, and promotion requirements have been 
met. The registrar is a member of the team rendering pupil person- 
nel services. He will call attendance problems to the attention of 
the administrative principal, the counselor, or the attendance 
worker. 

Some schools have so integrated their registrar into the pupil per- 
sonnel program that there are regularly-scheduled meetings in 
which he discusses cases of absences with the administrators, coun- 
selors, and other key personnel. Still other schools have divided 
pupil personnel duties in such a way that the same individual has 
responsibility for attendance and counseling. There are those who 
feel very strongly that no counselor should have any responsibility 
for attendance because it may interfere with his counseling function. 
This rather doctrinaire position would seem to be a carry-over from 
the time when attendance was handled on a “hooky cop” basis. The 
newer concern for understanding and dealing with the multiplicity 
of causes leading to absences suggests that under certain conditions, 
counselors may very legitimately take over some attendance func- 
tions. Failure to include the person with attendance responsibilities 
on the pupil personnel team wastes a valuable potential ally for the 
pupil-personnel point of view. A child's failure to come to a socially 


“The Preparation and Training of Pupil Personnel Workers," a report 
of the State Committee on Credentials for Pupil Personnel Services, Bullen 
of the California State Department of Education, Vol. ХХІ, No. 5, April 1952, 
pp. 15-20. 
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acceptable and personally satisfying position with regard to school 
attendance is as much deserving of skilled attention as is his failure 
in any other important phase of his adjustment. The fact that at- 
tendance problems have, in the past, too often been dealt with in an 
arbitrary, authoritarian, and mechanical fashion is not an argument 
for divorcing this concern from counseling and guidance. On the 
contrary, it is an argument for marshaling the school's highest skill 
level in treating such cases. 

This newer and more enlightened concern for the psychological 
and social meaning of absence is illustrated by recognition of the 
fact that avoidance of school, in some cases, constitutes a real pho- 
bia, calling for depth of treatment and a high level of professional 
competence.* School phobia is not likely to be recognized and coped 
with in a setting that implies that attendance problems are some- 
how beneath the dignity and skill level of pupil personnel workers. 

Attendance workers must be recognized as members of the pupil 
personnel team who have valuable insights regarding child behavior 
and valuable skills in dealing with maladjustments, 


UNDERSTANDING PUPILS 


Certain pupil personnel workers, members of a special group, are 
especially skilled in understanding the status and present needs of 
children. One of their prime responsibilities is to communicate their 
understandings to other school workers, so that the total educational 
environment of the pupil will be more helpful to him. Many times 
the classroom teacher will, with this specialized service, be able to 
adapt her program so that the child will receive a better education. 
In other cases, there may be administrative or curricular adjust- 
ments growing out of the increased understanding stemming from 
the work of these specialists, 

The title given to this section, Understanding Pupils, may not be 
wholly satisfactory or apt, since these workers often go beyond 
understanding to treatment. It is only formally, and for discussion 
purposes, that we separate diagnosis from treatment and say that 
one group of workers diagnoses and another group treats. In actual 
practice the two phases most frequently are related and proceed 

: concurrently. The manner in which diagnosis is made will some- 
7Samuel Waldfogel, Pauline B. Hahn, and Edward Landy, “School 


Phobia: Causes and Management,” The School Counselor, Vol. 3, No. 2 
Winter, 1955, pp. 19-25. 
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times affect the treatment in important ways. The treatment, on 
the other hand, will provide additional cues to the nature and extent 
of the original problem. Workers discussed in this section may have 
primary duties in the area of understanding of students, but in 
many cases they will also have important treatment responsibilities. 


School psychologist 


“A school psychologist is a psychologist, a major portion of whose 
work is (a) the application of clinical psychological techniques to 
children and adolescents presenting problems in school, or (b) the 
psychological supervision of psychologists doing such work.” 5 An 
increasing number of school districts are becoming aware that the 
skills of the psychologist need to be added to the available educa- 
tional arsenal if children are to receive maximum benefit from their 
school experiences. One study of pupil personnel services in ele- 
mentary schools showed that one-third of the schools had the serv- 
ices of school psychologists in 1952." Although it is difficult to gather 
precise figures on the number of school psychologists presently em- 
ployed, it is apparent that the demand for such workers is far 
outstripping the supply. An informed estimate of the proper ratio 
may vary from one school psychologist for every 1,000 pupils to 
one for every 3,000.19 

The duties of a school psychologist will vary with the particular 
system in which he works, and will be influenced by the availability 
of other specialists, by his professional acceptance by teachers and 
community, and by the expectations of the administrator and school 
board employing him. One list of the duties which are common to 
most situations states that the school psychologist 


Informs school personnel and parents regarding the special services 


he is prepared to render. 
Accepts for study individuals referred to him by school personnel. 


8 This definition is contained in the by-laws of the American Psychological 
Association, Division of School Psychologists, Article II, Membership. Quoted 
from a June, 1956, communication from that organization. 1 

9 Arthur J. Jones and Leonard M. Miller, “The National Picture of Pupil 
Personnel and Guidance Services in 1953,” The Bulletin, a publication of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 38, No. 200, Feb- 
ruary, 1954, р. 156. 

10 Norma E. Cutts, ed., School Psychologists at Mid-Century—A Report of the 
Thayer Conference on the Functions, Qualifications, and Training of School 
Psychologists (Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Association, 1955), 
p. 4. 
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Studies the problems and potentialities of individuals referred to 
him, formulates procedures to be followed in the cases of indi- 
viduals studied, and provides or helps to secure the treatment 
needed. 

Confers with school personnel who are working with an individual 
studied regarding the results of the study, interprets his findings. 
recommends the treatment needed to correct the individual's 
difficulty, and suggests ways in which all can cooperate in giving 
the treatment. 

Keeps informed regarding the various services available in the com- 
munity that can be used in helping individuals to solve their 
problems and is prepared to secure the particular services for the 
individual who needs them. 

Helps school personnel to understand the problems and needs that 
children commonly have at different age levels. 

Helps school personnel to understand the causes underlving various 
kinds of behavior and methods of helping each child to develop 
desirable behavioral patterns. 

Helps members of the community to understand the causes under- 
lying various kinds of behavior and to understand the intellectual 
needs of children, youth, and adults. 


Promotes and engages in the research that is needed to help each 
child and youth to work successfully at a rate and at a level 
commensurate with his potentialities.!! 

This publication has a particularly valuable discussion of typical 
cases referred to school psychologists and of the methods and tools 
that are useful in studying and working with these children. It also 
emphasizes the responsibility of the school psychologist to serve as 
a collaborator with teachers in working with pupils and parents and 
his function in providing leadership in mental-health education. 

The most definitive statement on school psychologists is the one 

developed as a result of a conference sponsored by the Public 
Health Service, at the suggestion of the American Psychological 
Association, for the purpose of studying the present and desired sta- 
tus of school psychologists and the needed competencies and train- 
ing for such specialized services. This conference (known as the 
Thayer Conference because of its site which was the Hotel Thayer, 
West Point, New York) produced the following statement as a con- 
ference summary: 
While only the psychologist can perform some of his functions, a 
large share of his contribution will be in the form of adding to the 
resources that other school personnel will use. His aim is neither 


п ЕН Michael Bower, The School Psychologist, Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education; Vol. XXIV, No. 12, November, 1955, pp. 2-3- 
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to take over the functions of a classroom teacher nor to endeavor to 
have the teacher take over the unique functions of the psychologist. 
Definition. The school psychologist is a psychologist with training 
and experience in education. He uses his specialized knowledge of 
assessment, learning, and interpersonal relationships to assist school 
personnel to enrich the experience and growth of all children, and 
to recognize and deal with exceptional children. 
Functions. The school psychologist serves in an advisory capacity 
to school personnel and performs the following functions: 
1. Measuring and interpreting the intellectual, social, and emotional 
development of children. 
2, Identifying exceptional children and collaborating in the plan- 
ning of appropriate educational and social placements and pro- 


grams. 
3. Developing ways to facilitate the learning and adjustment of 
children. 


4. Encouraging and initiating research, and helping to utilize re- 
search findings for the solution of school problems. 

5. Diagnosing educational and personal disabilities, and collabo- 
rating in the planning of re-educational programs. 

Levels. Two levels of functioning and training are recommended. 
The position of school psychologist involves such broad comprehen- 
sive preparation at a high level that these responsibilities can be met 
only with doctoral training or its equivalent. This training should 
consist of four years of graduate study, one of which should be a year 
of internship. The position of psychological examiner is considered 
essential. The training for this position should be a two-year gradu- 
ate program, of which one-half year should be an internship. Such 
training should equip the examiner to perform many psychological 
services.!? 

At the present time about half of the states have certification re- 
quirements for the school psychologist, and the requirements are 
quite varied. Generally desirable areas of training would seem to 
include child growth and development, clinical psychology, psy- 
chological measurement, remedial instruction, research methods, 
group and individual testing, and therapy. 

A major problem in the training and use of these specialists con- 
sists of the extent to which they are school psychologists or school 
psychologists. Some administrators have felt that teaching experi- 
ence is an absolute necessity, while professional psychologists point 
out that it is unrealistic to expect these workers to take numerous 
courses in methods, history of education, and curriculum, which are 
generally required for classroom teaching. This dilemma calls for 
careful organization and administration of pupil personnel services 


12 Cutts, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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so that this specialist, as weil as all others. will contribute his full 
share, have due consideration given to his point of view, and yet, 
at the same time, not skew the entire program toward a single dis- 
cipline. 

The aforementioned Thayer Confe 
departments of pupil personnel services, cites a survey which “rec- 
ommended that existing services should be reorganized into a 
more functional program in one division under a director ‘who must 
qualify as a trained clinical psychologist and as a counselor as well 
as an administrator,” 1 [t js doubtful whether the members of a 
pupil personnel department whose basic training may be in such 
fields as social work, medicine, educational research, or one of the 
other related disciplines, will enthusiastically endorse the idea that 
only a trained clinical psychologist is capable 
services. A more realistic and less inflammatory posit’ эп regarding 
the interrelationship of psychology and other disciplines is con- 
tained in the statement of the American Psychological Association 
that: 

Yn situations in which psychologists share their applied functions 
with members of other professions, or work in Association with them, 
psychologists accept the obligation: 

(a) To abide by all applicable legal provisions Surrounding the 
rendering of such professional service. 

(b) To know and take into account the traditions, mores, 
tices of the professional group or groups with whom t 


(c) To collaborate fully with all members of the professior 
with whom a service function is shared. 


Regarding ratios, it is likely that any district with an enrollment 
of 1,000 or more will want to seriously consider hiring at least one 
psychologist. Smaller districts may find it feasible to join with 
other districts to share the services of this specialist.!5 

13 Ibid., p. 79. 

14 "Psychology and Its 


rence report, in discussing 


of administering such 


and prac- 
hey work. 
nal groups 


Relations with Other Professions" (Washington, 
D. C.: 1954, American Psychological Association), pp. 11-12. 

15 The problem of proper ratio among pupil personnel workers and pupils 
is fraught with complexities related to such matters as skill level, educational 
program and philosophy, and the nature of the community. A recent publi- 
cation of the California State Department of Education, “It Takes More Than 
Talk” (1956) says: “A report published by the Californi 
School Administrators advocates that elementary schools provi 
for every 1,200 pupils and one psychologist and one child we 
every 2,400; and that high schools employ one counselor 
dents and one psychologist and one child welfare 
dents, Adequate clerical help for this staff is recon 


а Association of 
de one counselor 
elfare worker for 
for every 400 stu- 
worker for every 1,200 stu- 
nmended,” 
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One of the major problems besetting administrators of school 
psychology lies in achieving a proper use of time. With the rise of 
special education programs, in which additional state aid is given 
the local school district if the students have been placed in special 
classes after individual testing, many school psychologists find that 
an inordinately large amount of their time is being given to admin- 
istering individual tests. In some cases, this situation arises because 
the psychologist has insufficient training to perform other duties and 
so contents himself with the mechanical and ritualistic administra- 
tion of individual tests. This very limited conception of psychologi- 
cal evaluation tends to disappear as the poorly trained workers are 
replaced by the better-trained. It also yields to a system-wide real- 
ization that psychological skills are useful in such varied fields as 
planning instruction for exceptional children, formulating and car- 
rying through psychological research bearing on school problems, 
planning and developing curriculum, and conducting in-service 
education programs, particularly those relating to child growth 
and development. 

Just as attendance workers are moving from being “hooky cops” 
to being child welfare workers, so these pupil personnel workers 
are moving from being “Binet testers” to being school psychologists. 


School social worker 


This specialist, when he appeared on the educational scene in the 
early years of the century, went by the name of “visiting teacher,” 
and this designation is still widely used. (The present professional 
organization for this group, National Association of School Social 
Workers, was known before 1942 as the American Association of 
Visiting Teachers.) Spence describes the field thus: 


What is school social work? Describing school social work could 
be like the three blind men attempting to describe an elephant. But 
it is useless to quarrel over a description as the blind men did. Lest 
we do, let me explain that school social work functions as a profes- 
sion within the profession of education. It attempts to use unique 
social-work skills on certain problems of children in school. This con- 
tribution reflects current philosophy of the ...school that includes 
not only the transmitting of knowledge and skills but social adjust- 
ment as well. 

Such a goal is recognized when school personnel ask: 

1. How can we understand and modify attitudes of children, par- 
ents, and teachers that hinder a child’s progress in school? 
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How can we know more about the child when he comes to 
school? 

3. How can we help children who are unable to learn because 
of some emotional disturbance? 

How can we have a closer parent-school relationship? 

How can we help teachers help individual children in their 
classrooms? 


guis 


The school social worker can help in answering some of these 
questions because social case work functions as a helping process. 
Social case work promotes effective use of a meaningful relationship 
wherein mutual acceptance and growth take place. This process 
stimulates change toward a more satisfying level of experience." 


A more detailed statement of the functions and activities of the 
school social worker is contained in a previously cited document 
of the California State Department of Education: 


Functions of the School Social Worker 


The service offered by the school social worker js 
form of social case work identified with an integral part of the pro- 
gram of the public school. It is a method of helping individual 
children with emotional conflicts which are interfering with their 
development and their use of the school and of increasing the value 
of the work of the classroom teacher. It involves the following as 
functions of the school social worker. 


a specialized 


1. Help children, either individually or as part of a group, in an 
effort to assist them toward a better emotional development 
and to make use of the school. 
(a) Help children use special school services, such as health 
service, psychometric testing, special classes, home instruc- 
tion, ete. 
(b) Help children use other community resources through те- 
ferral or co-operative planning with other community social 
agencies. 
Help parents, either individually or as part of a group, in order 
to improve parent-child relationships, school and home relation- 
ships, and home and community relationships. 
3. Help teachers and other school personnel. 
(a) Help teachers to identify difficulty early through continued 
interpretation and awareness of children’s needs (physical 
and emotional), 


to 


16 Louise Child Spence, "Guidance Activities of the School Social Worker,” 
Guidance for Today's Children, Twenty-Third Yearbook, The National Elemen- 
tary Principal, Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 
National Education Association, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, September, 1954, p. 111. 
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(b) Increase understanding of the teacher's role in meeting the 
child’s needs and the meaning of teacher-pupil relationships 
in the child’s development. 

(c) Assist teachers to develop classroom programs to meet chil- 
dren’s needs consistent with general classroom goals and ac- 
tivities. 

(d) Work with teachers and teacher groups toward continued 
improvement of curriculum, environment, teachers’ working 
conditions, etc., for the purpose of providing children with 
satisfying school experiences. 

Contribute toward the general program of the school. 

(a) Develop and plan with school personnel concerned the social 
worker's program in the school, and integrate it with other 
specialized services. 

(b) Provide leadership or participate in in-service training pro- 
grams, workshops, lecture series, extension clesses in the 
field of social and emotional development of children; and 
organize and/or conduct parent study groups. 

(c) Represent the school in various committees for community 
planning—case-study committee, guidance committee, wel- 
fare councils, co-ordinating councils. 

(d) Serve as liaison agent between school and other community 
agencies concerned with welfare of children and families— 
probation office, county welfare, family and children’s agen- 
cies, psychiatric clinics, law enforcement agencies. 

(e) Interpret program to community groups and individual citi- 
zens, parents, other educators, and community agencies. 

(f) Serve as consultant to research department in schools and 
perform special assignments such as co-operating in the de- 
velopment of special projects, conducting studies, etc. 

(g) Participate in school’s curriculum development program. 

(h) Evaluate the school’s program in terms of the child’s social 
and emotional needs, directing attention to the use of re- 
sources to meet those needs. 

Assist school in working closely with the home and the com- 

munity. 

Perform necessary administrative and supervisory duties. 

(a) Develop, plan, and evaluate school social work program 
with administrators. 

(b) Integrate program with all other school services. 

(c) Develop field training program and supervise student school 
social workers. 

(d) If head of department, plan meetings, assign work, organ- 
ize staff development program, etc. 

(e) Conduct research studies as related to school social work. 
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Collaborate with teacher training institutions in the develop- 
ment of training programs. 

In co-operation with the school personnel, develop proce- 
dures for referral, referral forms, and other necessary forms 
of inter-school communications. 

Develop library for use of teachers and parents. 


7. Participate in the training of teachers. 


Activities Commonly Performed by the School Social Worker 


The school social worker, in fulfilling the functions of the position, 
takes part in the following activities to assist pupil and teacher and 
to integrate the school's program for the individual pupil with that of 
the home and the community. 


l. Serve pupils. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(i) 


Consult with teachers and those having immediate responsi- 
bility for the child in school. The purpose of such consulta- 
tion is to gain an understanding of the child’s difficulties and 
the best approach to treatment. Emphasis is placed on the 
teacher's role in meeting the child's needs and the mean- 
ing of teacher-pupil relationships in the child’s develop- 
ment. 

Perform intensive case work with the child, either indi- 
vidually or as part of a group, in an effort to assist him 
toward a better emotional adjustment. 

Perform intensive case work with the parents, either indi- 
vidually or as part of a group, in order to improve the 
parent-child relationships. 

Interview children to prepare them to use other school 
services. This frequently involves working through resist- 
ance, interpreting functions of other school personnel, etc. 
Interview parents and children for referral to other com- 
munity agencies. This may involve a number of interviews 
helping parent recognize his feelings about the child, his 
problem, developing understanding and a desire for help 
from the community agency involved. 

Act as consultant in in-service training programs and parent 
study groups in the field of the social and emotional devel- 
opment of children. 

Act as a representative of the school on various committees 
for community planning. 

Consult co-operatively with staff psychiatrists, clinical psy- 
chologists, deans, counselors, nurses, physicians, ete. 
Participate in the development and use of cumulative rec- 
ords. 

Observe children in classroom and on playground. 
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(k) Maintain social case records. 

(1) Participate in the development and maintenance of a 
library in the field of special interest, making pamphlets, 
ete., available to parents and teachers. 

2. Assist teachers. 

(a) Arrange for, conduct, and participate in individual and 
group conferences. 

(b) Collect and provide for use of teachers, books, periodicals, 
pamphlets and other materials which may be of assistance in 
increasing their understanding of various types of emo- 
tional and behavior problems. 

(c) Add to teachers’ understanding of children through indi- 
vidual interviews or group discussion in which dynamics of 
behavior and causative factors involved are interpreted. 

(d) Help the teacher to deal with problems through under- 
standing of her own strengths and a recognition of class- 
room and administrative limitations. This involves use of 
social case work skills in relieving pressures operating on 
teacher and clarifying her role in treatment. 

(e) Help teachers to differentiate between problems arising from 
natural developmental phases or temporary situations and 
those representing. abnormal reactions to. common situa- 
tion. 

(f) Help teachers to use the information in cumulative folder to 
(1) identify problems early or (2) increase understanding 
of child in classroom. 

(z) Help teachers use information on children and families 
professionally, guarding its confidential nature. 

(h) Help teachers understand emotional interactions and re- 
sponses—their own as well as those of children and parents. 

(i) Help teachers by contributing toward general school pro- 
gram. 

( i) Help teachers by assisting the school to work closely with 
the home and the community.!* 


The kinds of cases referred to school social workers will vary 
with the conception that the school holds of their proper role, with 
the availability of other specialists, the presence of community 
agencies that can be used by the schools for referrals, and the gen- 
eral community expectation of the function of the schools. In one 
city it was found that the referrals fell into the following categories: 
aggressive children, withdrawn children, children whose academic 

17 "The Preparation and Training of Pupil Personnel Workers," a report of 
the State Committee on Credentials for Pupil Personnel Services, Bulletin of 
the California State Department of Education, Vol. XXI, No. 5, April 1952, 
pp. 27-30. 
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performance is markedly low, children about whom teachers have 
noted a parent-child relationship of poor quality, children evidenc- 
ing psychosomatic or hypochondriacal complaints, children so han- 
dicapped that special education seems indicated, children needing 
financial assistance, and attendance problems.!* 

The school social worker has been more used at the elementary 
School level than at the secondary, probably because the secondary 
schools are more apt to have other pupil personnel workers on their 
staffs. Two surveys of elementary schools agreed that about half 
of the schools sampled had available for use school social workers. 
often with the title “visiting teacher.” In most cases these were not 
assigned full-time to a single school." 

Ideally a school social worker should have a regular two-year 
masters degree in a social work curriculum with a field place- 
ment in an educational setting? For workers entering the field 
from teaching it seems more realistic at the present time to require 
only a one-year graduate program with certain courses in social 
work. In most situations the worker will profit from a course of 
training under the joint direction of the school of education and 
the school of social work. By 1953 eleven states had certification 
requirements for the school social worker! 

The use of these specialists is so diverse that recommendations 
regarding desirable ratios of social workers to children are difficult 
to make. In those situations where they are able to call on school 
psychologists for clinical diagnosis, the special "helping" skills that 
characterize school social work may be better used? If this can be 
done, it is likely that the total number of school social workers 
needed may well be somewhat less, On the other hand, if the school 
social worker must also play the part of an attendance worker, the 
ratio of children to workers should be reduced. The use of social 
group work may also effect desired ratios.23 

18 Spence, op. cit., р. 112. 

19 Jones and Miller, op. cit., рр. 156-157. 

20 “Would You Like to Do School Social Work," undated folder, School 
Social Work Section, National Association of Social Workers, Room 810, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

21 “Тһе Team Approach in Pupil Personnel Services,” Bulletin 69, Con- 
necticut State Department of Education, June 1955, p. 9. 

22 Cutts, op. cit., p. 84. 

23 Paul Simon, “Social Group Work in Schools," The Bulletin, National As- 
sociation of School Social Workers, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, September 1955, pp. 1-10. 
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There is no definite answer to the question of ће number of school 
social workers needed. Perhaps one worker per thousand pupils will 
produce an average case load of 40 pupils. However, some locali- 
ties have demonstrated a need for a pupil-social worker ratio of 
one to every five-to-six hundred pupils.*# 

The use of school social workers will be more efficient and intelli- 
gent if the teachers know what these specialists do and how their 
help is to be obtained. The Dearborn, Michigan, schools have pre- 
pared a statement on this subject for the use of teachers. A section 
of it follows: 


How to Get Help 


First — Discuss your "problem child" with your principal. 
Next — The principal may — 

l. suggest you talk it over informally with someone like the 
visiting teacher— Then see the visiting teacher the next 
time she is scheduled in your building, OR call the per- 
son by telephone and make an appointment, usually in 
your own building. 


2. suggest that vou fill out a referral sheet and send in a 
request for special services— Then get the information 
from the child's records and your observations. Sign it, 
get your principal’s signature and mail it to — Board. of 
Education, Psychological Services, 5757 Neckel, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

Then — You will be contacted by the visiting teacher or the examin- 
ing psychologist. 
— After psychological examination, the results will be discussed 
with you and a brief report provided for the child's records. 
— During the time the visiting teacher works with the child, the 
visiting teacher will keep in touch with you regarding his 
progress. 


What Does the Visiting Teacher Do? 


The visiting teacher is а person who has had social work and 
teaching training and experience. They will help you by working 
with children who show behavior problems, emotional disturbances, 
and social maladjustments. Usually they will see the child once a 
week for an interview or play therapy session. They will see the 


parents, and if advisable, social agencies, recreational agencies, and 


24 Jean R. Pearman and Albert H. Burrows, Social Services in the School 
(Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1955), p. 92. 
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other resources for helping the child. Through helping the child 
understand himself, a change in his behavior can follow. Changes 
in the attitudes and practices of parents may occur. 
The visiting teacher 
—is not a tutor. 
—is not a “truant officer" or disciplinarian. 
— does not teach the homebound. 
—is not a magician. Children who have had problems for years 
do not change overnight after meeting the visiting teacher.?* 
The organizational structure best suited for the utilization of 
school social-work skills will stem from the traditional "helping 
orientation of the social worker and will avoid investing line author- 
ity in this staff position. Apart from the formal *on paper" organi- 
zation the actual work of the school social worker varies greatly 
with the educational philosophy of the district. In most cases the 
social worker will have much educational and promotional work to 
do with the staff before they will be able to use his professional 
services in the best уау. 


Health workers—physicians, nurses, health coordinators 


School health workers have responsibilities both in providing 
health services and in aiding in health education. The emphasis in 
this work is shifting from merely providing periodic and routine 
examinations for the detection of health problems and the protection 
of the health of the student body to a more positive program of 
helping pupils develop their maximum health potentialities. Ba- 
sically these two aspects of the health program—service and edu- 
cation—are inseparable, but the trend is for health workers to 
become a part of the pupil personnel team with the same philosophy 
of concern for the total child that characterizes all pupil personnel 
workers. This trend is resulting in fewer and more thorough exam- 
inations, often given in the presence of the parent, and much more 
concern that teachers and parents understand the implications of 
the findings of the examination.27 


25 Harold F. Cottingham, Guidance in Elementary Schools—Principles and’ 
Practices ( Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company, 
1956), p. 252. This material was originally contributed by the Dearborn, 
Michigan Public Schools. Й 

26 Pearman and Burrows, ор. cit., рр. 87-91. 

27 Alan Foord, “Guiding the Pupil’s Physical and Emotional Well-Being,” 
Guidance for Today's Children, pp. 102-107. 
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The school physician is still responsible for general sanitation, 
and for control and prevention of communicable diseases, decisions 
on eligibility for various phases of the school program requiring 
physical activity, and emergency medical care. These duties are 
being broadened, however, as his value is seen in planning facilities 
and programs for handicapped children, helping teachers under- 
stand the educational implications of health data, and enabling par- 
ents to know and provide for the health needs of their children. 
Still another trend is in the direction of the physician’s assuming 
responsibilities for mental health and here, of course, the psychia- 
trist will make a special contribution. 

The school nurse will work with the school physician and dentist 
toward the same health goals. The trend is away from using the 
nurse merely for routine examinations to readmit students who 
have been absent with illness and toward utilizing her specialized 
knowledges and skills for broader educational purposes. The nurse 
now more frequently will work with teachers by helping them 
prepare materials and do curriculum planning for health education. 
In many schools, the nurse is also important in recognizing emo- 
tional as well as physical problems. She may frequently be accepted 
by the parents more readily than are other school workers. One sur- 
vey showed that three-fourths of the elementary schools studied had 
school nursing services. The nurse is not equipped by training 
to undertake direct treatment of adjustment problems, but she is 
in a position to make referrals to other pupil personnel workers. 
Her training in public health prepares her to see broad community 
aspects of health problems and makes her services in curriculum 
planning and in school-community agency cooperation especially 
valuable. The nurse will need to work closely with the counselor in 
building up the inventory service so that health data is properly col- 
lected and used, in planning reciprocal referral, and in screening and 
supplying information on health occupations. 

The newest member of the pupil personnel team in the area of 
health services and education is the health coordinator. Many larger 
schools now appoint a teacher full-time to this job. Typically, the 


28 A Nati Existing and Recommended Practices for Assisting 
ional Study of Existing United States, Na- 


Youth Adjustment in Selected Elementary Schools of the : 
tional Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor Publishers, 1953), p. 18. 
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health coordinator will have special training and interest in some 
aspect of health education, although he will not be trained in 
medicine or nursing. The health coordinator will utilize the entire 
services of the school to give the students and parents information 
about health and to provide experiences designed to enhance the 
physical well-being of students, The accumulation and interpreta- 
tion of data on the physical status of students may be an important 
part of the health coordinator’s duties, He may arrange for screen- 
ing of visual and auditory defect. He may provide leadership in 
parent education in health matters, and in community-wide under- 
standing of the principles of health. The safety program through- 
out the school is his concern, and he will work closely with the 
school cafeteria to utilize these facilities as opportunities for teach- 
ing nutrition. Like the other health workers. the school health coor- 
dinator provides a specialized staff service aimed at the optimum 
development of the pupil. He will be one of a team working with 
the counselor to focus the total educational program on pupil per- 
sonnel problems. 


Educational research specialist 


In smaller school systems, the specialized function of educational 
research may be performed as an incidental and secondary function 
by a pupil personnel worker whose basic activity is some other serv- 
ice such as counseling or placement. In larger Systems, however. 
à bureau is often established with major responsibility in this area. 

Although the functions of an educational research specialist will 
vary with the district in which he is employed, he is primarily aid- 
ing the workers in the district to understand better the nature of 
the pupil population. He may conduct evaluation studies measur- 
ing achievement, abilities, and other psychological characteristics. 
He may make studies of population trends to aid in school-plant 
planning. More recently, he has been asked to make opinion surveys 
of the attitudes of the public, the staff, and the students with regard 
to various aspects of the school program. In some cases he may 
even construct tests to supplement or replace those standardized 
tests which have national uses and norms. 

His chief qualifications would seem to be a wide knowledge of 
many aspects of education, plus technical training in research meth- 
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ods, Ideally he would have some knowledge of such supporting 
disciplines аз psychology and sociology. Since one of his chief 
purposes is to help teachers and others understand the students, 
this worker should be thought of as a pupil personnel worker and 
should bring to pupil personnel problems his unique background as 
a research specialist. He will try to clarify situations so that policy 
decisions can be made on sounder bases. It should be emphasized 
that research workers are not, and should not be, policy-makers. 
Policy involves questions of values, and research answers questions 
of facts. Facts may illuminate value decisions but are no substitute 
for them. 

The practice of having local research personnel construct tests 
has been misused in the past, and probably should be re-examined. 
[n at least one large school district a locally constructed interest 
inventory has been in use for many years with no information avail- 
able on either its reliability or validity. Because of the continued 
naiveté of teachers with regard to commonly accepted standards 
of test usability, such substandard instruments may have an appeal 
through their “face validity” which research workers should un- 
mask. Certainly, one of the major reasons for the establishment of 
research specialists as workers in school systems should be to make 
use of their specialized training to upgrade, not debase, the stand- 
ards for test selection and use. Research specialists perform a very 
useful service when they help teachers and others to avoid such 
crude and gross errors as the averaging of I.Q.’s, the use of inappro- 
priate normative data, the continued use of hopelessly antiquated 
measurement devices, and the over-enthusiastic embracing of home- 
made and nonvalidated “clinical” instruments. 

One of the best uses of educational research personnel is to aid 
various departments in evaluating their programs. Counselors, at- 
tendance workers, psychologists, teachers, and others will turn to 
these specialists for help in designing studies which will provide 
the answers which are needed before value decisions are made. 


PROVIDING SPECIALIZED LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 
A large group of workers have responsibility for providing learn- 
ing experiences sufficiently different from those made available in 
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the regular classroom that these workers may be classified as special- 
ists. Most of these specialists will have a close relationship to the 
pupil personnel program, whether or not they are completely identi- 
fied as pupil personnel workers. In each case. the aspect of their 
jobs that relates to pupil personnel services deals with the provision 
of learning—often on a tutorial basis. 


Disciplinary workers 


The history of American education shows that we have moved 
through several stages in our treatment of problems of discipline. 
At first it was customary to punish infractions of the current code 
of proper behavior. To many people “discipline” is still synonymous 
with “punishment.” Such people may find it strange that we list 
disciplinary workers among those offering pupil personnel services. 
Our ideas on discipline, however, did not stand still, and we next 
moved from a conception of punishment to one of enforced obedi- 
ence. This point of view was still largely repressive; it assumed that 
society was the only source of proper standards and that the func- 
tion of the school was to give the student practice in blindly fol- 
lowing unpleasant directions, 

More recently, disciplinary situations have been seen as oppor- 
tunities for teaching the student the kind of attitudes and behaviors 
that will contribute most to his development into responsible adult- 
hood. Seen in this light, the work of the disciplina 
of repression and authoritarianism but one of te 
mate goal is self-discipline, and the professional worker strives in 
his enforcement function to help the student see the sources and 
consequences of his socially disapproved behavior. By this new 
‘understanding, the student is helped to live with and cope with his 
impulses. In this newer role the disciplinary worker is rendering 
a pupil personnel service when he is dealing with discipline. 

Many counselors have long felt that counseling and discipline 
were so antithetical that for the counselor to have anything to do 
with discipline would destroy his effectiveness as a counselor. A 
dichotomy was set up between discipline and counseling. When this 
has been done, the counselor has worked only with students who 
come voluntarily to talk about their concerns. Students who violate 
regulations, or who obviously need help in controlling hostility or 


rian is not one 
aching, The ulti- 
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other destructive feelings, were shunted off to the disciplinarian. 
This has resulted in the disciplinarian working with the most diff- 
cult and psychologically needy cases in the school. 

This dichotomy between discipline and counseling is a vestigial 
remnant from the days when discipline was always repressive and 
mechanical. To work with a disciplinary case to “teach” him the 
insight and control he needs calls for the highest skill level. If it 
is not to be done by counselors, then it should be done by other 
workers who have equal understanding of, and skill in dealing with, 
the psychological and sociological dynamics of behavior. E. G. 
Williamson, who has become identified with the point of view that 
discipline and counseling are compatible, makes this point: 


It seems to me as I visualize the disciplinary counseling relation- 
ship, that the counselor— being an adult and being perceived by 
the student as an extension of the central administration of school or 
college—is viewed by the student as just another repressive adult. 
His own experience with adults may have convinced him that all 
adults are repressive, and therefore any symbol of adult authority 
is to be resisted. He has, perhaps, over-generalized from his own 
experiences, as so many persons do. Under such difficult conditions 
counseling takes the form of “teaching” the individual that his gen- 
eralizations have at least one exception in the form of the present 
friendly counselor. And the importation of counseling techniques 
and emphases into this type of imposed relationship may serve to 
“teach” the student a second generalization, namely, that some forms 
of restrictions and impositions are not repressive but rather may re- 
lease the individual from his self-limitations and thus open up new 
possibilities for development through inter-personal relationships in 
group life.?? 


Some schools, while providing for referral from the worker 
charged with discipline to the counselor, nevertheless relieve the 
counselor of any responsibility for fixing punishments of any kind. 
Regardless of the position taken regarding the advisability of coun- 
selors dealing with discipline, most educators would agree that the 
worker who does handle discipline is rendering a specialized indi- 
vidual service that qualifies him as a pupil personnel worker. It is 
necessary, therefore, to provide a proper relationship between the 
disciplinary worker and other members of the pupil personnel team. 


29 E, G, Williamson, “Changing Emphasis in Counseling," The School Coun- 


selor, Vol. 8, No. 8, Spring, 1956, рр. 35-40. 
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Coordinator of activities 


The transition in the use of the term “extra-curricular” to “co- 
curricular” illustrates the changing conception of educators regard- 
ing the value of numerous activities such as clubs, publications, ath- 
letics, and special interest groups. To insure the best placement 
of students in these activity groups and the best use of the activity 
for the benefit of the students, many schools now employ coordina- 
tors of activities.?? 

These coordinators will work with teachers and counselors to 
help them use activities as promoters of the development and adjust- 
ment of students. Mechanical sorting of students into activities on 
the basis of “forced choice” is now yielding to a knowledge that 
activity, of itself, is not necessarily healthful, and a realization that 
only after careful study of the individual student should he be in- 
vited, encouraged, or cajoled into participating in an activity. The 
coordinator helps the various sponsors and student leaders use their 
activity to supplement the classroom program. Furthermore, the 
coordinator helps turn activities into specialized services for indi- 
vidual pupils—that is, pupil personnel services, 


EXTENSION TO COLLEGE PERSONNEL WORK 


Colleges have additional workers who are rendering specialized 
services and who are classified as student (rather than pupil) per- 
sonnel workers. The nature of the responsibility of a college, as 
opposed to an elementary or secondary school, influences the kind 
of services offered. 

Colleges typically have counseling centers staffed by psycholo- 
gists who deal with educational, vocational, and minor personal 
problems. Students may be self-referred, or may present them- 
selves for counseling at the suggestion of teachers or the adminis- 
trative staff. 

Placement is an especially important function in colleges, and 
placement officers are very important members of the student per- 
sonnel team. They may make referrals to the counseling center, 

20 Ellsworth Tompkins, Extraclass Activities for All Pupils, Bulletin 1950, 


No. 4, Reprint, 1954, United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office). 
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especially in those cases where the student’s vocational goals are 
either unclear or questionable. Conversely, the placement worker 
may utilize information about the student that emanates from 
teachers, administrators, or other student personnel workers. 

Larger colleges may have mental hygiene clinics staffed by psy- 
chiatrists, psychiatric social workers, and clinical psychologists who 
work with students needing their help. Such clinics will usually not 
undertake prolonged therapy but will confine their efforts to work- 
ing with students who can benefit from a limited amount of help in 
making the best use of the facilities of the college. Frequent refer- 
rals may be made between the mental hygiene clinic and the 
counseling center, since the distinction between the kinds of cases 
best served by the two centers is not easily made. 

Student health centers will serve as focal points for the examina- 
tion and protection of student health. A college hospital will fre- 
quently be the site of such centers. Periodic examinations may be 
conducted by the center, and special responsibility for decisions 
regarding eligibility for classes in physical education may be as- 
sumed. As with the other centers, the student health center has 
educational responsibilities and may serve as a training center for 
students with vocational goals in the health area. 

Financial aid through loans, scholarships, and grants is a student 
personnel service, and workers in this area will need to cooperate 
closely with the other student personnel workers to make certain 
that their activities are carried on for the best interests of the stu- 
dents. Like other student personnel workers, those with responsi- 
bility for financial aid are interested in the total personal adjustment 
of the student, and are not merely operating a lending institution 
that happens to be located at a college. 

Housing and food become student personnel services at many 
colleges where students live. These workers may concern them- 
selves with student organizations and co-curricular activities to make 
certain that these groups and activities contribute to the long-range 
adjustment and total education of the students. These specialized 
services are given in cooperation with other student personnel 
workers. 

The religious life of college students has long b 
a proper concern of college authorities. With the increased recog- 
nition of the importance of this phase of adjustment in adolescence, 
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there has been a greater effort to supply the kind of services and 
guidance needed by college students. Religious workers render a 
specialized service that places them on the student personnel team. 

Disciplinary workers are so central to the student personnel serv- 
ices that often they are thought of as synonymous with student 
personnel workers. They render a specialized learning experience 
and make use of all the other services in their attempts to aid the 
student with problems of adjustment to the regulations of the 
college, They will make frequent referrals to the counseling center, 
to the mental hygiene center, and to the placement office. They will 
help in establishing policy for all the student personnel services. 
As the disciplinary worker grows in his understanding of the person- 
nel point of view, his actions will become increasingly less arbitrary 
and repressive, and increasingly more understanding of the needs 
and legitimate aspirations of college students. 

All of the student personnel workers perform specialized services 
supplementary to regular classroom instruction. These services rec- 
ognize that education is more than intellectual training, and affirm 
that colleges have legitimate concern for the social, emotional, moral, 
and vocational growth of the students. These supporting and ex- 
panding services will usually be found under the supervision of 


a single college officer so that maximum cooperation among them 
may be achieved. 


SETTINGS FOR PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


One of the major problems to be solved in m 
pupil personnel workers is that of centralized versus decentralized 
settings for this work. Advocates of decentralization favor having 
the pupil personnel staff assigned to the individual schools. They 
point out the advantages of having the specialist readily available 
to work with the student when readiness is manifest. The specialist 
who works in the school, they claim, is better able to understand 
the problems of the teacher, since he will know more about com- 
munity influences and the general climate set by the administra- 
tion. The pupil personnel point of view is more apt to permeate all 
aspects of the educational situation if the workers are members of 
the local school staff and share in the concerns, duties, triumphs, and 
limitations of the specific school. Such specialists are less apt to 


aking best use of 
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make unrealistic and even antagonizing recommendations to over- 
burdened teachers. Such specialists have a better opportunity to 
work with parents at the time that help is needed and wanted. Such 
specialists are in the best position to influence local curriculum and 
administrative decisions in a way that will enhance the personnel 
point of view. They are thought of by the student body as part of 
the school and the educational process, and hence their services are 
sought more readily, naturally, and with fewer unrealistic expecta- 
tions. So run the arguments for decentralization. 

Those who favor centralization of pupil personnel services point 
out that it is unrealistic to provide social workers, school psycholo- 
gists, and physicians in individual schools. They speak of the invest- 
ment in testing equipment and facilities that are the rightful part 
of a modern child-guidance center and the waste involved in dupli- 
cating some of the seldom used, yet necessary and expensive, mate- 
rial. Furthermore, they contend that the services of a pupil person- 
nel specialist tend to be weakened and misused in individual schools 
when the worker reports directly to a school principal who sees the 
specialist as one more available “hand” to assign to yard duty, study 
halls, policing athletic events, or substitute teaching. Professional 
stimulation is lacking in such settings, some say, and even the well- 
trained worker sinks to the level of time-serving. 

Obviously this dilemma is only present in large systems. Obvi- 
ously, too, there is merit in both sides of this argument and final. 
decisions will need to be based on such mundane and nontheoretical 
considerations as the size of the district, the availability of trans- 
portation, the age of the students being served, the amount that the 
district is willing to spend in duplicating stores of materials, and 
the presence of leadership and good will of a quality that makes it 
possible to conceive of the specialist as being of the school whether 
or not he is in the school. Too often, the solution to this problem 
is based on school-district power politics with a minimum consid- 
eration of which organization best serves students. 

The time may come when every individual school will be 
aff of social workers, physicians, specialized 


equipped with its own st à 1 : 
counselors, psychologists, а complete testing laboratory including 


equipment for testing vision (such as Telebinocular, Ophthalmo- 
graph) and hearing (audiometer with soundproof booth), room and 
equipment for physical and dental examination and treatment, play 
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therapy material, and facilities for parent education. Until this 
Utopia arrives, however, many large school districts will need to 
centralize some of the pupil personnel services. Centralization may 
involve several schools sharing the services of a specialist and may 
involve physical grouping of specialists in one center. 

Either solution leaves the district with the problems of how best 
to make the worker available to the students needing attention, and 
of how best to use the services of the specialist to influence the atti- 
tudes of the personnel, the instruction being offered, and the admin- 
istrative practices that have significance for the total adjustment 
of the pupils. 


Child guidance clinic 


The child guidance clinic will do diagnostic studies and treat- 
ment, and will make recommendations to the school regarding 
children with relatively serious problems. Early preventive service 
is also offered by child guidance clinics. Procedures vary some- 
what in different clinics but often are as described in the following 
paragraphs. 

The staff includes a team made up of physicians, psychiatrists. 
psychiatric social workers, and clinical psychologists. 
referrals from the schools and work close 
sional workers, parents, and community 
children. 

Referrals are generally channeled through the 
designated representative, after careful study re 
that the case is beyond the proper role of the in-school personnel?! 
Cases referred will depend on the avail 


ability of other services, but 
will typically include severe learning difficulties thought to have 


a large component of personality involvement, behavior problems 


that might yield to treatment, and emotional and social disturb- 
ances. 


They accept 
ly with private profes- 
agencies in their services to 


principal or his 
sulting in a decision 


Few child guidance clinics will accept referrals without the 
cooperation of the parents. The person making the referral should 
attempt to have the parent take some action in arranging for the 

31 How to Make Referrals, Staff of Guidance and Counselor Training, Pro- 
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initial appointment. It is well for the person making the referral 
to fill out a referral form stating the problem as it is seen by those 
in the school, summarizing the steps that have been taken by the 
school in attempting to understand and deal with the situation, and 
including the data available to the school that might be of value 
to the clinic. These data may include psychometric examinations, 
anecdotal material, results of parent contacts, and examples of the 
child’s school work. 

The clinical psychologist will make a comprehensive examination 
of the child as an initial step. The psychiatric social worker will 
talk with the parents in an attempt to understand the situation fur- 
ther. When this has been done, the clinic is in a position to make 
a decision regarding the feasibility of working with the case. In 
some instances the case conference at which this decision is made 
will be attended by personnel from the referring school so that the 
maximum interchange of information about the case can take place. 
If a decision is made to accept the case for further treatment, it 
is usual for the psychiatrist and the psychiatric social worker to 
divide the responsibility so that one of them works with the child 
and one with the parent. A recent trend is for all of the clinic team 
members to be qualified as therapists.** The school is given a gen- 
eral report on the progress of the treatment, and may from time to 
time be given recommendations regarding the education of the 
child so that his school experiences can make the maximum con- 
tribution to the total treatment situation. 


Vocational counseling center 


With the recognition of the interrelatedness of vocational, edu- 
cational, and personal problems, it has become apparent to many 
people that there is no proper designation of “vocational counselors” 
but only “counselors.” Because of the greater social acceptability 
of the admission that help is needed for vocational problems rather 


than personal problems, it happens that “vocational” considerations 
provide an approach to deeper and more complex areas. A few 
understanding by 


school systems have responded to this newer | 
setting up vocational counseling centers staffed with counselors with 


3? Pearman and Burrows, op. cit., p. 180. 
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more training and more available time to counsel, more equipment, 
better occupational information libraries than can be supplied to 
individual schools, and a wider repertoire of tests. 

Vocational counseling centers accept referrals of those students 
who are thought to need more extensive counseling than can fea- 
sibly be given in the school. Such centers will have varying adminis- 
trative organizations, but among the special responsibilities to be 
met are those of intake, where the function and limitations of the 
center are explained to the pupil being referred so that a joint de- 
cision may be made regarding the wisdom of his continuing in 
counseling. Another special concern of these centers is their occu- 
pational-educational-social information library. This library re- 
quires specialized professional help to keep it current, to develop 
local information, and to assist students in the gathering of informa- 
tion pertinent to their problems. 

Vocational counseling centers, like all centralized services, have 
the ever-present problem of relating themselves to the rest of the 
school system in such a way that best use is made of the skills of the 
staff and that the staff in turn makes the wisest use of the resources 
of the school system. Considering the personnel in these centers 
as pupil personnel workers, and providing an organization that re- 
sults in their cooperation with other pupil personnel workers as well 
as with the instructional and administrative staff of the district, calls 


for careful local planning and an acceptance of the place of such 
workers in the educational picture. 


TWILIGHT ZONE—PUPIL 
PERSONNEL AND INSTRUCTION 


In this book workers who 


are concerned with imparting academic 
skills and knowledges are re 


ferred to as instructional workers, as dif- 
ferentiated from pupil personnel workers who are concerned with 
more strictly adjustive services, It is at once apparent that no clear- 
cut distinction is always possible between the areas of instruction 
and of personnel services. There remains a twilight zone occupied 
by workers who are at once teachers of skills and at the same time 
largely involved in the adjustment of pupils. Chief among these 
inhabitants of the twilight zone are teachers of exceptional children 
and personnel in psycho-educational clinics. They are listed in this 
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area with the knowledge that some school districts consider them 
to be pupil personnel workers and organize their work with that in 
mind, while other districts fit them with equal comfort into the 
program as part of the instructional staff. 

The important consideration here would seem to be not the 
classification, which always will be to some extent imperfect and 
arbitrary, but the smooth functioning and interaction of these work- 
ers with other specialists whose responsibility and competency is 
related to theirs. Proper organizations will facilitate the utilization 
of the skills of the counselor, the psychologist, and others so that 
the system will get maximum service from the remedial and special 


teacher. 


Teachers of exceptional children 


Although the definition of exceptional children is somewhat arbi- 
trary, the term is generally reserved for those who deviate from 
their fellows to such an extent that they require special educational 
services in order to develop to their maximum capacity. These chil- 
dren may be classified as those with physical handicaps; those psy- 
chologically atypical including both gifted and handicapped; be- 
havior problems; and children with educational disabilities.** 

Teachers of exceptional children may be working with groups 
or individuals, but will usually have to make major adaptations in 
the teaching methods typically employed with more nearly average 
children. The instruction of these children may be based on a much 
more thorough psychological examination than is practicable in most 
other cases. It is not sufficient to identify these children as excep- 
tional and so label them. Modifications of the educational program 
will need to be made to give these children the kind of schooling 
indicated by their exceptional nature. The increased concern 
ducation of exceptional children in recent years will 
tter education for all children since examination 
s good education for exceptional children finds it 
and taking advantage of their 
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33 Harry J. Baker, Introduction to Exceptional Children (New Y 
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34 Karl C. Garrison, The Psychology of Exceptiona 
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strengths. These same elements are the essence of all good educa- 
tional programs. 

Major questions in this field revolve around such problems as 
modifications of programs within the regular classroom as opposed 
to grouping into special classes or even special schools. Home 
teachers work with students so handicapped that it is not feasible 
for them to attend school. Therapists dealing with speech, reading. 
and hearing problems sometimes have responsibility for handi- 
capped children in several schools. An important part of the 
function of all of these teachers is their work with parents of handi- 
capped children. Improving the attitudes of parents toward their 
children and eliciting the help and cooperation of parents in edu- 
cating exceptional children is of great concern to teachers of ex- 
ceptional children and clearly indicates the nature of their pupil 
personnel services. Teachers of exceptional children frequently 
are required to secure special credentials based on work dealing 
with the psychology and instruction of these children. As with 
pupil personnel workers there is a shortage of qualified teachers of 
the exceptional child. 

These teachers necessarily have close contact with pupil person- 
nel workers, especially school psychologists and counselors. The 
school psychologist's responsibility for the education of exceptional 
children lies in identifying them, making complete psychological 
assessment of them, and giving the school administrative and in- 
structional staff recommendations regarding their placement and 
teaching.?? 

Teachers of exceptional children may expect that these students 
will have more than their share of emotional problems because 
of the nature of their differences. Therefore, these teachers will 
need special training and indoctrination in the pupil personnel 
point of view. The teacher of the educationally disabled, often 
referred to as the remedial teacher, wil need to be especially 
cognizant of the emotional impact of school failure in such cul- 
turally valued areas as reading. The blend of good teaching and 
psychological sensitivity needed for remedial teaching makes it 


35 T. Ernest Newland and Lester N. Myer, "Exceptional Children," Hand- 
book of Applied Psychology (New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1950), 
Vol. 2, pp. 404-411. 
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imperative that these teachers work closely and cooperatively with 
pupil personnel workers.?* 

Student personnel services at the college level now frequently 
include recognition of the help that can be given to educationally 
handicapped students. These services sometimes go by the name 
of “improvement services,” and under more enlightened direction 
will make use of psychological and mental hygiene services for 
those students whose educational handicaps are bound up with 
other adjustment problems. In all cases, careful psychological 
evaluation will accompany remediation. 

So inextricably bound up are the remedial and counseling 
services that many states require candidates for counseling certifi- 
cates to have special training in remedial education. A previously 
cited survey showed that about half of the elementary schools 
had special education teachers and a third had remedial reading 
teachers." 

Special provision for the education of the gifted has been a 
concern to many, particularly since World War II. Problems in this 
field include administrative and instructional adaptations resulting 
from the special needs and nature of these children. 

There is still much uncertainty with regard to the wisdom of 
various administrative measures for the education of exceptional 
children, but there is no doubt that this special educational service 
is becoming an increasingly important part of the school programs. 
These pupil personnel services require the close cooperation of the 
psychologist, the counselor, and many other specialists, if excep- 
tional children are going to receive the services they should have. 


Psychoeducational clinic 


Psychoeducational clinics are to be found both in universities and 


in public school systems. The purpose of such clinics is to provide 


36 Leo J, Brueckner and Ernest O. Melby, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching 
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specialized assistance to educationally handicapped pupils. The 
referral procedures are similar to those described for child guidance 
clinics. 

The work of the clinic is based on careful psychological evalua- 
tion, including tests of present achievement, emotional adjustment, 
and potential ability. This evaluation is followed by remedial in- 
struction, which may include some psychotherapy along with train- 
ing. Typical cases would include those with severe handicaps in 
reading, speech, writing, and arithmetic. 

A major concern of such a clinic in a public school system is the 
influence it can have on the methods and attitudes of teachers 
throughout the district. Work with individual students is used 
as a vehicle to train teachers in newer methods of diagnosis and 
remediation. The long-range goals of psychoeducational clinics 
involve changes in the skill level of classroom teachers, so that the 
number of pupils needing individual clinical treatment may be kept 
at a minimum. Prevention of educational disabilities is the purpose 
which leads the clinic to do in-service training. 

Personnel of the clinic will have access to the skills of the other 
pupil-personnel workers, especially the health services, the psycholo- 
gists, and the visiting teachers. Some clinics such as the one in 
Oakland County, Michigan, which is described below, confine their 
function to evaluation of the pupil and recommendations to the 
referring school. When this is done, the in-service training responsi- 
bility of clinic workers is increased. 


Reading Service 


Many children are referred to the Reading Service for a complete 
reading and study analysis. The purpose of the analysis is to identify 
the child's independent, instructional and frustrational reading levels 
and to measure his specific skills and habits of study. This necessi- 
tates the use of an extensive testing program. Upon completion of 
the testing, recommendations for re-teaching are formulated and 
presented to the child's parents and teachers. Discussions with school 
faculties will follow. It is in these post-testing discussions that there 
can be demonstrated the virtues of specific instructional methods 
prescribed not only for the case tested, but for others who may have 
similar reading and study problems. . | | 

The Reading Service does not provide instruction for children 
except in connection with teacher-training activities. Instead, the 
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staff works closely with local school authorities in an effort to estab- 
lish a comprehensive local instructional program for children with 
reading difficulties. The responsibility for all instruction rests with 
local school administration. 


Consulting Services 


A very popular and effective function of the Reading Service is 
technical consultation provided through workshops, small group con- 
ferences, lectures and research activities. Local authorities, having 
identified specific topics for study or investigation, initiate requests 
for service at a time most suitable for the district served. 

In addition to consulting work at the local level, county-wide 
conferences and workshops are operated at regularly scheduled 
weekly intervals throughout the year. Notice of consultant activities 
is distributed to all school districts. Topics are geared to county- 
wide interest. Participation, though voluntary, has proved very ex- 
tensive. 


Teacher-Training 


Some district authorities have expressed an interest in providing 
training for teachers within their schools which will qualify them 
as corrective or remedial teachers. To accomplish this, the Reading 
Service makes provisions for “internship” or directed teacher-train- 
ing. The extent and nature of the training program is an individual 
matter. Local districts are encouraged to contact the Reading Center 
to discuss the program. 


Materials and Research Center 


An extensive library of curriculum materials and psychological 
tests is maintained in connection with the reading center. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon corrective or remedial materials. In stock 
are the very best and most recent publications. The library may 
be used without appointment at any time between 8:30 and 5:00 
o'clock. 

The staff of the Reading Service is available for research projects 
having to do with reading and study skills. On request it serves as 
a repository for the record of various projects carried on in schools 
of the county, making it possible for others to benefit from local 


experience.?? 

The worker in the psychoeducational clinic is a valuable adjunct 
to the pupil personnel team. He will be most useful when his rela- 
tion to the pupil personnel workers is structured properly. 

39 "Instruction and Reading Improvement," Oakland County Schools, Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, an undated brochure. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES—EMERGING ROLES 


Pupil personnel services give testimony to the fact that schools 
now conceive of their responsibilities as extending well beyond the 
academic life of the child. The specialized services that are а 
tendant upon a concern for the whole child call for specialized pupil 
personnel workers. These workers will function not only in indi- 
vidualized relationships with pupils, but will also assume the task 
of working with teachers and others so that the personnel point of 
view may permeate the district. They will pass on newer methods 
and techniques so that preventive work may be done to keep at 
a minimum the number of problems stemming from emotional, edu- 
cational, and social maladaptation. The major administrative prob- 
lem with regard to pupil personnel services revolves around pre- 
venting the workers from being swallowed up by the regular pro- 
gram which they are designed to supplement. At the same time, 
they must be kept from being so isolated that they do not see 
themselves as a part of the educational team. The newness of some 
of these services makes them particularly difficult to integrate into 
an ongoing program. Solutions in this area call for educational 
statesmanship of the highest order. 

Whether schools should extend these Specialized services to 
adults in the community is still a moot question. Some educators 
see these services as educational in nature and the proper responsi- 
bility of the public schools. If typing is taught to an adult to help 
her secure a better job, why shouldn't counseling be given her so 
that she will have a better chance of retaining her new job? Others 
in positions of educational power extend these personnel services 
only grudgingly, even to pupils in the elementary and secondary 
schools. At the same time the questions of policy attendant upon 
these new services are being resolved, their proper organization and 
administration is an immediate problem. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL 
PATTERNS AND 
PERSONNEL 


he complexity of school administration has made it increas- 
ingly apparent that if education is to provide the expected 
results, it will require a functional organizational framework 
to avoid omission, duplication, and confusion, Closely related to this 
requirement is that of appropriate personnel to perform segments 
of the functions for maximum results, The day is long past when 
an “incidental” organization made up of “educational generalists’ 
could be depended upon for the preparation of all young people 
for a life in a rapidly changing world. Today’s education requires 
a streamlined organization for maximum service with a minimum 
of duplication, and it also requires the utilization of an effective 
staff in roles of the greatest competence for each. 
It should be recognized, however, even accepting the two factors 
noted above, that it is possible to carry both to the point of Sun 
ishing return. An organization must be considered as a means an 
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not the end in the accomplishment of an educational goal. The selec- 
tion of appropriate staff will, of necessity, be conditioned by supply 
and demand. To assume that a worthwhile program cannot be 
implemented with a staff or organizational pattern less than ideal 
would be administrative suicide. To maintain an ideal objective 
and to work toward it should result in an effective educational pro- 
gram, provided a real effort has been made. 

Throughout the preceding chapters the authors have attempted 
to review educational obligations, acceptable administrative poli- 
cies, and the scope of the pupil personnel program. The administra- 
tion of the guidance services, as the major emphasis of the remaining 
chapters, will be discussed within this context. The discussion of 
this narrower aspect of the educational process apart from its setting 
is unjust and frequently misleading. Every effort will be made to 
discuss guidance services in the broader context of the total educa- 
tional program and in the light of acceptable administrative 
techniques. 


The implication of guidance services 


The approach to guidance work by means of the “services” con- 
cept is frequently identified as just another way of looking at a 
professional field. However, the guidance-service approach is fun- 
damentally different from prevalent guidance literature of the past 
several decades. It is now a point of view sponsored by many indi- 
vidual and professional organizations. The present trend is explained 


by Cottingham. 


Since guidance is concerned with meeting pupil needs, it can be 
structured properly only as a service. The administrative frame- 
work, then, is a group of professionally appropriate functions based 
on local needs. These functions offer a concrete means of trans- 
lating the guidance point of view into actual processes which assist 
pupils, 

The concept of guidance services which has been applied to the 
secondary school may also be used at the elementary level, although 
with certain modifications in emphasis. These services normally 
comprise the individual inventory, counseling, information services, 
placement and follow-up, and are sometimes expanded to include 


group procedures and research.! 
School, Principles and 


1 Harold C. Cottingham, Guidance in Elementary ge 
Practices (Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight Publishing Com- 
pany, 1956), p. 2. 
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The professional field of guidance has developed from antece- 
dents in many other areas. Much credit for the principal concepts 
of guidance work must be given to such fields as mental hygiene, 
educational psychology, and applied psychology. The research and 
techniques developed in these areas have been the basis upon 
which the guidance curriculum and its techniques of application 
have developed. To ignore this heritage would be grossly unfair 
to major contributors of educational thought. It also would leave 
the guidance movement vulnerable to serious question concerning 
the basis for its activities. It seems quite obvious, therefore, that 
proponents of guidance should proudly proclaim the field’s ancestry 
and maintain a working relationship with the parent fields for the 
mutual benefit of all groups interested in generally related goals. 

The guidance-service approach accepts the heritage of these 
disciplines and strives to find for the guidance movement a special 
role in serving mankind. The “services” concept embodies a num- 
ber of principles that do much to clarify the specific functions of 
the guidance field in the educational process. Some of the major 
ones are reviewed here: 

1, Guidance has frequently been defined as the process of assist- 
ing individuals to improve their adjustment. One may rightfully 
ask whether this is not the general goal of every educational activ- 
ity. Why, then, is there a need for a professional field of guidance? 
It seems logical to recognize that individuals need certain services 
that are designed for the specific purpose of assisting them to im- 
prove their adjustment. Thus, it may be said that the guidance pro- 
gram comprises services that are organized primarily for the purpose 
of assisting individuals to improve their adjustment. 

2. Guidance retained in a general context tends to lose its iden- 
tity; and the educational leadership is unable to identify what is to 
be organized and what is to be supervised, or to establish criteria 
of evaluation. Much thinking and considerable writing in the field 
places guidance in a nebulous “Everything that is good is guidance" 
role that defies effective administration. The guidance-service idea 
makes it possible for the administration to have a general frame- 
work for the development of a guidance program. A program of 
guidance services lends itself to effective organization, supervision, 
and evaluation. 

8. Guidance has faced a major emotional obstacle during the 
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years of its development in the difficulty of assigning responsibility 
for guidance work, The administrator has frequently found a 
faculty divided over a question of prerogative. Is the teacher or 
specialist to perform the guidance functions? This is one of the 
unfortunate “straw men” of the guidance movement. It is not a ques- 
tion of the responsibility of personnel; it is a question of providing 
services to individuals. Once the need for service is recognized, it 
is time to appraise the staff and determine the personnel to per- 
form the service. It is quite probable that various aspects of the 
service will be assigned to different individuals in many different 
capacities in the system. Responsibility thus becomes relative, and 
everyone has a role to play in the performance of the service. The 
guidance-service concept makes it possible for the administrator to 
overcome this “bugaboo” of guidance responsibility by placing the 
emphasis first on the service to be rendered, and then on appropriate 
staff to perform the activities. 

4, Guidance was first identified in educational circles as “voca- 
tional guidance." Later, educators realized that there were many 
other related facets of human adjustment. This gave rise to such 
descriptive titles as educational guidance, social guidance, and 
personal guidance. 

Almost all guidance leaders today have discarded this type of 
compartmentalization, because they have found it difficult to de- 
velop a program that emphasizes segments so highly interrelated. 
Unfortunately, there are still many administrators who attempt to 
develop a guidance program along these lines. The argument pre- 
sented is that it is a more tangible approach to administration. The 
guidancc-s.rvice approach offers tangibility to administration and 
at the same time provides a more realistic segmentation of the guid- 
ance process. Each service complements the other in furthering the 
adjustment of the pupils being served. 

5. Guidance programs have often been attempted on a broadside 
approach at a given time. Here one should remember one of the 
major axioms of administration, that of attempting less but bring- 
ing it to a conclusion. Guidance in the broad context makes it difi- 
cult to attempt a definite segment at one time, since it is nearly 
impossible to define appropriate limits. The guidance-service con- 
cept lends itself to separate administrative development of one or 
more of the services. In fact, it is sometimes advantageous to de- 
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keeping with staff abilities and alter the structure later with the ad- 
dition of qualified staff. 

4. The effectiveness of an organization tends to be related di- 
rectly to the extent to which the structure provides for participation 
in planning at all levels in the administrative hierarchy, Frequently, 
the administrative leadership for the guidance services ignores 
sound principles and practices of administration. When this condi- 
tion exists, there is a tendency to do the planning at one staff level 
and attempt to implement the plans with remaining staff members 
who are not conditioned or ready to accept the plans. The structure 
for the guidance services must provide a means to avoid this pitfall. 
The organizational plan for the guidance services must be so struc- 
tured as to allow for total staff participation in the planning phase. 

5. The effectiveness of an administration tends to be directly re- 
lated to the extent to which the line and service functions are clearly 
defined, and the assigned responsibility clearly understood by the 
entire staff. The importance of this factor was pointed out in Chap- 
ter 2, and is repeated here since it is of such vital importance to 
the organization of the guidance program. The assigned line and 
service functions of a guidance program must be identificd and. 
understood by all members of the staff. 

6. The span of control is directly related to the time and energy 
of the individual assigned a given responsibility, The organizational 
structure is dependent, not only on the competency of the staff, but 
on the time an individual can give to the job and the energy he can 
expend in the performance of his duties. An ideal structure from 
every viewpoint is of little value if the staff assigned various func- 
tions do not have sufficient time to insure adequate direction. The 
organization of the guidance program is developed in proportion to 
the staff time and energy available to staff the structure adequately. 

7. The suecess of any organization for guidance services is di- 
rectly related to the active direction of a major line officer in the 
administration of the program. One of the major obstacles to the 
successful operation of a guidance program in many schools has 
been the lack of assumed or assigned responsibility for the guidance 
services on the part of the major executive officer. A guidance pro- 
gram that must depend for its primary leadership on a coordinator 
with service functions is doomed to professional inertia, Responsi- 
bility for primary leadership in the guidance program must be as- 
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sumed by the superintendent or assigned by title to the next level 
of administration, or the structure will be relatively ineffective. 

8. Guidance services are for all pupils from kindergarten into 
post-school experiences. This implies a vertical organization to pro- 
vide for continuous and developing services. An organization that 
is structured along typical school levels (i.e., elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school) will handicap if not prohibit vertical 
integration of service. The organization for guidance services pro- 
vides for vertical supervision from the chief executive officer to 
every facet of the school district. 

9. The effectiveness of an organizational pattern tends to be 
related directly to the extent to which it can be altered without loss 
in effectiveness. Since guidance services are usually developed 
gradually, it is imperative that the structure selected initially pro- 
vide for an expansion with the addition of new services. The organ- 
izational framework is the skeleton upon which the guidance pro- 
gram is constructed and permits additions or changes in keeping 


with an ever-improving program. 


Functional organization 


The components of an organization should serve some useful 
purpose, or there is little reason to identify them as separate seg- 
ments or to give them titles. An organization that is developed with 
such a criterion in mind is best described as a functional organiza- 
tion. The structure of the guidance program should be tested as a 
functional organization; and if it is found to violate this premise. it 
should be immediately altered to conform to a structure of useful 


components. 
It has bee 


process may 
are identified as instructional, administrative, and personnel. The 


organizational structure of the school staff may reflect the three re- 
lated functions; but since they tend to overlap and are performed 
by all staff members in varying degrees, it is not realistic to develop 
m. In developing the structure for one of 
ever, it is of considerable value to outline 
at may be used as a guide for proper 


n pointed out in previous chapters that the educational 
be divided into three major functions. The functions 
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The personnel function may be thought of as having two major 
aspects, service and enforcement. Guidance services are strictly in 
the service category, but accounting services are vested with the 
responsibility for the enforcement of the compulsory school laws. 
Student activities are service-oriented: but the health services bor- 
der on the enforcement aspect, since local and state health codes 
must be enforced. All of the services, however, meet the criteria 
of the personnel function. It is apparent, therefore, that the struc- 
ture of the pupil personnel program may be devised to reflect the 
two aspects. A graphic portrayal of this concept is to be noted in 
Fig. 4. 

Inherent in the functional approach to the organizational develop- 
ment of the guidance program is an unexplained phenomenon: the 
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FicunE 4. Structure of pupil personnel program. 


tendency for enforcement aspects to dominate the function, If the 
primary responsibility for the personnel function is assigned to one 
individual, it is only a short time until the enforcement aspects tend 
to consume most of his time. A case in point is the counselor with an 
additional assignment for pupil accounting. The accounting aspect 
soon shunts the counseling service aside and counseling is incidental 
to the activities of the counselor. The recognition of this character- 
istic is imperative if the organizational structure is to provide a 
framework of equal opportunity for all aspects of the function. 


Organizational problems of the functional approach‘ 
The functional approach to an organizational structure faces sev- 
4 The term functional approach in school administration has been used by 


some authors to describe a democratic type of administration. This is not 
necessarily the context in which it is used here. 
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eral difficult, but not insurmountable problems. The difficulties 
arise from the twilight zone of the personnel function. The major 
problems are revealed when an attempt is made to show an organi- 
zation that is justified by primary functions but that must account 
for an interrelationship with other functions. To be explicit, how 
does one show the role of a classroom teacher in group guidance 
activities in the typical organizational chart, if one follows a strict 
functional approach? 

The enforcement of the personnel function is another major prob- 
lem. The enforcement of law, regulation, code, or rule is an admin- 
istrative function. By definition, however, pupil accounting, with its 
enforcement aspects, is a personnel function. 

Should the functional structure be discarded because of these 
problems, or is there sufficient value in the approach to warrant the 
functional plan? If the principles of good organization are followed, 
if it is understood that an organization is a means to an end, and if 
primary functions are to be given preference over secondary func- 
tions, the structure is sound and most acceptable. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS FOR GUIDANCE 


The major guides of good administrative procedure have been 
yeviewed in Chapter 2. The conditions underlying decisions as to 
appropriate units, delegation of responsibility, and span of control 
have been discussed. Little attempt will be made here to review the 
rationale behind the practice, but every attempt will be made to 
develop acceptable organizational patterns consistent with general 
administrative practice. The reader is encouraged to review appro- 
priate sections of Chapter 2 for clarification of the basis for sugges- 
tions contained in this discussion. 


Consistent patterns 


Organizational charts are to be found in most of the books in 
school administration and in many of the texts that have been pre- 
pared for the pupil personnel worker. Most of the charts are ac- 
ceptable, but two shortcomings are frequently apparent. First, the 
authors fail to maintain a consistent philosophical basic pattern of 
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organization when a structure is suggested for a much larger or 
smaller district. One is forced to assume, therefore, that if a guid- 
ance program is to be organized in a large school district, it serves 
a different purpose than one organized for a small district. it seems 
far more logical to maintain a consistent philosophical premise and 
expand or shrink the organizational pattern in accordance with the 
scope of the service and the personnel available. Functions of the 
educational process, however, are not ignored. Two may be assigned 
to one office (as in Fig. 6) or one divided among several offices 
(as in Fig. 5). 

The second common error in some of the organizational patterns 
is that of splintering the line of authority for a given function or 
activity. One of the major guidance texts contains several charts 
showing the counselor with a line responsibility to two or more indi- 
viduals. This is sometimes described in administrative circles as à 
"two-headed monster.” Regardless of the label, it is not sound 
administration to expect any individual, group, or activity to be 
equally responsible to two or more individuals. The counselor has 
à line responsibility to the principal or vice-principal of the building 
in which he works; the principal in turn is in a direct line of author- 
ity to the superintendent or assistant superintendent. All other 
relationships are of a staff nature. 

The most common organization in American education today is 
the unit pattern. This pattern undergirds all of the suggested organ- 
ization patterns in this chapter. All lines of responsibility thus 
originate in the board of education and are delegated through one 
executive officer, the superintendent, to the various segments of 
the school district. 


Significant features of organizational charts 


The suggested organizational pattern for a large city is one that 
is growing in popularity throughout the nation. The more signifi- 
cant features are: 

l. The major functions of the educational process have been 
delegated to line officers with the title of assistant superintendent. 
The assistant superintendents of personnel and business are respon- 
sible for two major aspects of the administrative function, One 
assistant superintendent supervises the instructional function, and 
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one is responsible for the entire pupil personnel program. This 
organization provides an opportunity to place curriculum, pupil 
services, and the staffing of the school in a vertical, well-integrated 
plan. ` 

2. The school district in the example has a total of 38 separate 
buildings. The plan suggested here provides for a realistic span 
of control. A school district that fails to provide sufficient staff to 
supervise the major function of the educational process will soon 
slip into the catacombs of confusion, inactivity, and contention. 

3. The organizational pattern of the junior high schools is not 
shown, but it is identical to the senior-high-school plan. In all cases, 
the assistant principals, like the assistant superintendents, are line 
officers with definite assignments that are functional and that are 
vertical through all three grades. A more complete breakdown of 
the inter-building organization is to be found in Fig. 7. 

4. The line of administrative responsibility is quite clear with 
each staff member of the system responsible directly to one indi- 
vidual. Many others serve staff or service functions, but the line 
of authority is clearly evident. 

It seems important at this point, for purposes of illustration, to 
note the relationship of the director of clinical services to the coun- 
selor in one of the high schools. It is to be noted that the director 
has no line of authority that permits him to delegate responsibility. 
As a director he serves a staff function and may recommend action, 
but he may only establish policy for the staff of the office that he 
supervises directly. If the director recognizes a need, he implements 
action by submitting the recommendations to the assistant super- 
intendent of pupil personnel who may direct the principals to de- 
velop the recommended practice, In addition he may be the pro- 
fessional consultant to the counselors. 

5. The directorates assigned to the assistant superintendent of 
personnel may include central coordination of research. This type: 
of organization permits expansion or reduction of district-wide- 
services as the need arises. 

The organization chart suggested for the medium size school 
follows the same general pattern as that in Fig. 5. The primary dif- 
ference is that the smaller staff necessitates less delegation to sepa- 
rate individuals. The more significant features are: 

1. The superintendent assumes full responsibility for all three 
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FicunE 6. Organizational chart—Relationship of key staff in medium school 
district. 


functions for the entire school district. This results in greater 
autonomy for the functions in each of the units. 

2, The senior and junior high schools have an identical adminis- 
trative organization with two half-time assistant principals. This 
type of organization, described more fully in later illustrations, per- 
mits delegation of one function to one individual and reduces the 
span of control. 

8. The size of the district limits the number of visiting teachers 
available. The visiting teacher in this organization is on the central 
office staff and may be of service to any school or grade level in 
the district. 

4. The administrative assistant is in a service position to relieve 
the superintendent of much of the business and financial operation. 
This is a function carried on in cooperation with the clerk of the 
board of education. 

The relationships of the staff responsible for the pupil personnel 
program are depicted in this chart. Some of the significant features 
to be noted are: 

l. Many of the major aspects of the personnel function have been 
delegated to service directors who serve on the staff of the assistant 
superintendent. Each director has a staff commensurate with the 
responsibility of his office and accepts referrals from the principals 
and assistant principals throughout the system. 
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9. The pupil personnel council is a coordinative group with ro- 
tating membership. The council serves as the representative body 
of the entire pupil personnel program and is advisory to the assistant 
superintendent. It may be desirable to have the assistant superin- 
tendent serve as chairman of the group, with all facets of the pro- 
gram reasonably well represented. One of the best examples of this 
type of organization is to be noted in Fig. 8, which outlines the 
guidance organization of the Texarkana, Arkansas, system. 

3. The delegation of responsibility in the junior and senior high 
school is of major significance and consistent with concepts reviewed 
in previous chapters. At each level, the principal has assigned the 
service aspect of pupil personnel to one assistant and the adminis- 
trative aspect to the other. This provides protection for the pupil 
services, to prevent them from being overshadowed by the admin- 
istrative activities of accounting and discipline. 

The assistant principal responsible for the service activities super- 
ses the guidance services, assembly programs, and the co-curricu- 


V 
lar activities of the school. 

The assistant principal responsible for the administrative aspect 
of personnel also supervises much of the administrative work iden- 
tified as a part of the administrative function. The three phases of 
the personnel function that are usually assigned to this office are 
pupil accounting, attendance, and health. At this level the exact 
assignment of the health aspect is of minor importance, but it is 
imperative that the other two be delegated to the assistant principal 
for administration. 

The organization described in the chart overcomes a major 
problem that has developed in recent years relative to adequate 
instructional supervision. The delegation of the entire personnel 
function and a major part of the administrative function to assistant 
principals results in the principal being free to give active super- 
vision and leadership to the instructional program. 

4. Three advisory guidance committees function in this organi- 


One committee represents all of the elementary 


zational plan. 
ave a guidance 


schools, and the junior and senior high school each h 
committee. The guidance committee of the elementary schools re- 
ports directly to the assistant superintendent of pupil personnel. 
The two committees in the secondary school report to the assistant 


principal of service. This probably represents a maximum of con« 
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tinuing committees, but there is a real opportunity for all members 
of the staff to be represented in the preparation of plans to be 
recommended. If the committees are selected and supervised along 
the lines of sound administrative practice, as outlined in Chapter 2, 
the results should be most gratifying to all concerned with the guid- 
ance program. 

5. It has become an increasingly common practice to include 
in the pupil personnel framework an individual with the title of 
director of guidance. The plan outlined here does not include such 
a person, and it is extremely doubtful that such a position is neces- 
sary to the development of the guidance program. This plan pro- 
vides several positions that include the typical functions of the 
director of guidance, but they are positions of line responsibility, 
which should result in increased emphasis on guidance. The direc- 
tor of guidance as a staff officer is a consultant and must still depend 
on the assistance of line-officer execution to implement services. 

It is conceivable, however, that the plan might utilize a system- 
wide director of guidance on the staff of the assistant superintend- 
ent of pupil personnel, and that certain of the guidance services 
could be coordinated in that office. The assistant superintendent 
might find that one or all of the services should have the assistance 
of a system-wide coordinator for maximum results, Such a position 
would seem to be appropriate; and it should prove very helpful 
in implementing the recommendations of the council. 

Another logical place for a director of guidance is on the staff 
of the secondary school. One of the counselors may be selected to 
serve on the staff of the assistant principal of service to assist him 
in the performance of his responsibilities. Such a position does not 
replace the assistant principal. If a director is used in lieu of a line 
officer, it is necessary to delegate line responsibilities to him, or the 
service aspect of personnel will soon be relegated to a secondary 
position behind enforcement. It seems to be much better to keep 
the guidance leadership in the hands of a person with the accepted 
title of a line officer and not confuse the more readily understood 
roles and titles by an unusual delegation of responsibility. 

6. It has been noted above (point 4) that all segments of the 
schools are represented on the guidance committees. The organiza- 
tion suggested in this chart provides for the coordination of group 
activities of the guidance program, as well as the other phases of 
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guidance services that require the participation of every staff mem- 
ber. The assistant principals of service, in their role as coordina- 
tors of the guidance services, assembly programs, and group activi- 
ties, are able to integrate all of the five services and involve every 
staff member in the role of his major competency. 

The organization outlined in Fig. 8 is one that has been 
followed in the Texarkana, Arkansas, schools for the past several 
years. Several significant features are to be noted in this organiza- 
tion. 

1. The guidance council is made up of 16 staff members with 
varying responsibilities. This should give adequate school repre- 
sentation, but one might question the appointment of six line offi- 
cers to the council. It might have been better to include fewer 
administrators and counselors, but to include a librarian, a voca- 
tional coordinator, a physical education instructor, and a special 
education instructor. It is impossible to make a decision of this 
kind unless the school system and the personnel are well known. 
Usually, however, it is better to broaden the base of the represen- 
tation. 

2, The enrollments in the junior and senior high schools are 
such as to make the appointment of a full- or part-time assistant 
principal seem economically unsound. This means, in a school of 
this size, that the principal assumes full responsibility for the leader- 
ship of all three functions. If the assumption is correct that admin- 
istrative detail soon obliterates the service aspect, it may be desir- 
able to find another organizational plan. If the principal retains an 
active leadership role in the instructional and administrative func- 
tion, it may be desirable to select a part-time assistant principal to 
direct the service program. 1f the teaching loads tend to prevent 
such a move, it would seem quite reasonable for the principal to 
teach classes to offset the amount of time needed for a service pro- 
gram. A plan of this kind insures adequate supervision of the 
guidance program by readjusting the responsibilities of the staff. 

8. The plan outlined here utilizes the position of counselor- 
teacher, This will be discussed later, but it should be noted that 
by this means the pupils have the equivalent of a half-time coun- 
selor available, and counselors may rotate with the classes. The 
tenth-grade counselor may remain with the class through three 
years, and then start with a new group. Such a plan permits the 
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counselor more time to become acquainted with the counselees, 
and the pupils have a continuing tie for the three years. 


INTERRELATED ORGANIZATIONAL PATTERNS 


There seems to be a trend in many areas of the nation to expand 
guidance services by means of the cooperative efforts of several 
school systems. Some of the most promising programs provide for 
joint planning and for the sharing of technical personnel. Many of 
the programs are partially reimbursed by the state department 
of education. Several of the successful plans are reviewed here 
as examples of what may be a pattern to extend guidance services 
in all schools, regardless of size. 


The St. Clair River program 


The four Michigan schools of Algonac, Marine City, Marysville, 
and St. Clair are located along the St. Clair River. The maximum 
distance between any two systems is about 20 miles. The systems 
are approximately of the same size, with the staff of the smallest 
district being about 40 and the largest staff consisting of 65 
members. 

Several years ago, with the assistance of funds from the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, the schools cooperated in the 
employment of a guidance coordinator. It was decided that the 
responsibility of this man was to exercise leadership in guidance 
in all four schools. It is significant to note that it was agreed at the 
outset that this man would not be an itinerant counselor, but would 
be expected to assist the regular members of the staff to be more 
effective, At the time of this writing, an active program is being 
carried on and is enthusiastically endorsed by all concerned. 


The Westchester County program 


The First Supervisory District, Westchester County, New York, 


has developed an intriguing and successful educational project 


called the Board of Cooperative Educational Services. This is one 
of over 50 such boards in the state. 
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The purpose of the board is to provide a means of supplementing 
the educational services of school systems that are too small to 
afford specialized personnel in all categories. This program is also 
supported in part by state funds and broadens the special services 
in instruction, as well as pupil personnel. 

ОЁ special significance to the guidance worker is the guidance 
center, which is located at Katonah, New York. This center was 
established in 1952 for the purpose of offering direct testing and 
counseling service. During the first four years of its operation a total 
of 3,068 student-days of this service had been provided the pupils 
of the 10 school districts, In spite of the extent of the service, the 
philosophy behind the work of the center is to supplement, not 
replace, the school guidance worker. In line with this, C. C. Duns- 
moor, the Center director, has stated, "One of the basic premises 
of our program here in Northern Westchester is that the school 
counselor is the key guidance person and that what the Center 
does is to complement the work of the school counselor by provid- 
ing additional information and assistance.”> 


The Ohio plan for counties 


The State of Ohio has recently embarked on a plan which holds 
much promise for the expansion of guidance services in the small 
school districts. Guidance supervisors are reimbursed їп each 
county and are assigned to the office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools. This program is too new to be evaluated at this time, 
but the plan is significant in itself since it is in keeping with the 
trend toward cooperative guidance services among school districts. 


THE PUPIL PERSONNEL GOUNCIL 


A primary objective of all school administrators is the develop- 
ment of an effective working relationship among the staff. The 
attainment of this goal, to a large extent, is contingent upon the 
opportunities given the staff to communicate ideas, to evaluate the 
proposals, and to recommend possible educational practices, Such 
recommendations apply to all of the functions of the educational 


5 Quoted from a letter to the authors which described the program. 
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process. The validity of the proposals and the enthusiasm with 
which they are accepted by the staff are usually in direct propor- 
tion to the extent to which the entire staff participated. Thus, it is 
good administrative practice to find ways and means of improving 
the lines of communication to insure maximum educational growth. 

The membership of the council may be determined by the use 
of several different criteria. The following are the ones that seem 
to offer the greatest promise in the selection of individuals: 

1. Representation of typical grade levels: early elementary, later 
elementary, junior high school, and senior high school. 

2, Representation of subject-matter areas that provide unique 
opportunity for group activities of the guidance program. Such 
subject areas as physical education, social studies, homemaking, 
industrial arts, and music are typical of this category. 

8. Representation of individuals who carry a primary responsibil- 
ity for the administrative function. One principal or assistant super- 
intendent may be a sufficient number to represent the administrative 
function. 

The personnel function, if it is to be accomplished, requires a 
continuing communication channel that involves every staff mem- 
ber. The teachers, coordinators, administrators, special education 
personnel, counselor, and all service personnel connected with the 
personnel function must be provided representation in the organi- 
zational pattern if communication is to be effective. Many different 
techniques may be employed to bring this about, ranging on a 
continuum from a minimum of staff participation on one end to 
an impossible administrative monstrosity at the opposite end. Since 
neither extreme is satisfactory, administrators have tended to find 
a “middle-ground” by organizing a coordinative committee for the 
school system which is usually called the Pupil Personnel Council. 

4. Representation of certain educational service personnel may 
be desirable. The librarians, custodians, bus drivers, and school 
police should be considered for membership on the council. 

5. Representation of the student body is followed in some school 
systems, Class leaders are either elected by the students or ap- 
pointed by the staff to serve on the council. Some educators feel 
that it is not a desirable practice to have students appointed in this 
capacity, The authors lean toward the latter point of view. 

It should be pointed out, however, that it is not a question of the 
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value of student participation in planning services but rather that 
the technique is questionable. The size of the council tends to dic- 
tate a maximum of two student members. Two students are not 
adequate to represent all pupils nor can they communicate the dis- 
cussion of the council to students at all grade levels. It seems more 
logical that other means be found to involve the student body 
rather than inclusion on the council. A discussion of this problem 
is to be found in Chapter 7. 


The council size 


If the criteria used for council representation were translated 
literally, the size of the council would be too large for effective 
action. The exact number of individuals will vary according to a 
number of factors, but it seems that a maximum of 15 and a mini- 
mum of 7 is in keeping with recommended committee size and 
should result in effective action. 

Dual representation may be required if the levels and offices 
mentioned above are to be represented, and if 15 is to be considered 
a maximum number. In many instances it is comparatively easy to 
find an individual who may adequately represent several schools. 
levels, or curricular areas. An example of this is a counselor-teacher 
of the junior high school. By virtue of his teaching level, he repre- 
sents the junior high school; as a teacher of social studies he may 
represent that academic area; and as a counselor he may represent 
the counseling staff. Every effort should be made to find dual rep- 
resentation that will reduce the size of the council to a workable 
unit. 


Number of meetings 


The number of meetings of the council may range from one or 
two meetings a year to the opposite extreme of daily meetings. 
There is probably no set of criteria that may be used as a pattern 
in determining this issue. It seems that a general criterion might 
be applicable in this case. The council should probably meet as 
often as is necessary to transact the minimum responsibilities of 
the group. Meetings for the sake of meeting or because meetings 
are always held on Monday afternoon is a very questionable prac- 
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tice and frequently results in the failure of the group to accom- 
plish anything positive for the program. In a number of cases the 
typical council with typical responsibilities should find monthly 
meetings an absolute necessity. Bi-monthly meetings would be more 
desirable in an emerging pupil personnel program. 


Work of the council 


It has been pointed out before that the major objective of the 
council is to improve communication. As a coordinative type of 
committee, the members assume an additional responsibility for 
investigation and recommendation. With this type of assignment, 
it seems logical to assume that the work of the council members 
may be earmarked as follows: 

1. To act as a liaison representative between the administrator 
responsible for the pupil personnel program and the group repre- 
sented by the member. 

9, To assist in the adoption of policy recommendations and in 
the interpretation of the adopted policy to the group represented 
by the member. 

3. To adopt long-range objectives for the pupil personnel pro- 
gram and to recommend in-service activities that will result in the 
accomplishment of the objectives. 

4. To investigate pupil personnel services in other systems and 
to recommend the adoption of practices considered appropriate for 
the local school system. 

5. To interpret successful guidance practices in a given class or 
school for their consideration and possible adoption throughout the 
system. 

6. To encourage constant evaluation of the total program so that 
ay be identified and corrections initiated. 
neans of transmitting to the administration the 
{ the program and the personnel making the 


omissions m 
7. To provide a n 
major contributions O 


contribution. 
8. To identify staff members in various positions who may make 


a major contribution in some other phase of the pupil personnel 
program. The names of such staff members should be submitted 
directly to the administrator of the pupil personnel service. 

The above suggestions will vary according to the type of pro- 
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gram, size of system, and the characteristics of the personnel se- 
lected to serve on the council. In most cases. however, an effective 
pupil personnel council will function along the lines mentioned 
above and the efforts of such a council will result in an improved 
pupil personnel program. 


Guidance committee 


The title “guidance council” is frequently used as an inter- 
changeable term with the title “guidance committee.” This leads to 
some confusion if system-wide groups and building-wide commit- 
tees have the same title. It might be a better approach to refer 
to the system-wide group as a council and to reserve the title “guid- 
ance committee” for the group appointed for a given school or 
grade level. It is in this context that the terms are used in this book. 

The criteria used to select the council may be applied to the 
selection of the membership of a committee in a given building. 
The suggested methods for the number and the representation are 
pertinent to the administration of the guidance committee. The 
work of the guidance committee, however, is somewhat narrower 
and is applicable only to the school or grades represented. The two 
major purposes of the guidance committee are to serve (1) as the 
line of communication between the staff and the system-wide coun- 
cil, and (2) as liaison between the pupil personnel program and the 
pupils who are being served. 


Advisory committee 


It will be noted in Chapter 8 that the initiation of guidance 
services may take many different forms, but the emphasis is on the 
improvement of existing services. The improvement of present serv- 
ices implies the identification of omissions and an analysis of appro- 
priate activities to complete the service. An excellent device for 
bringing this about is an advisory guidance committee, which is 
established for the purpose of investigating specific aspects of the 
program and recommending action to be taken. This type of com- 
mittee is usually set up for the purpose of completing a specific 
project, after which it is disbanded. The advisory committee plays 
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a vital role in the in-service activities of the guidance program. 

The number of members of such a committee is goveined by the 
same criteria that apply to all committees. The scope of the project 
and the time limits will both have a bearing on the membership 
and the exact structure of the group. A maximum of one school 
year for the work of the group may be considered as a rule-of- 
thumb to be followed in setting the time limits of the committee. 
The number appointed will depend upon many factors, but in all 
probability the advisory committee functions best with from three 
to five members, with a maximum of seven in certain situations. 


A successful practice 


One of the outstanding illustrations of an effective advisory com- 
mittee was developed in the Dearborn, Michigan, schools. The 
guidance staff was faced with the problem of developing a new 
record-keeping system. The various criteria for the selection of an 
advisory committee were applied, and the proposed group num- 
bered 44 members. It was quite obvious that this would be an 
unwieldy group, and some method was needed to provide adequate 
representation and yet develop the project in the most expeditious 
manner. Faced with the problem of reducing the membership for 
most effective action, it was decided to utilize five members as a 
steering group. The other 39 individuals were to serve as a sound- 
ing board group. 

The steering group met weekly and usually twice a week during 
the entire school year. This group set up a work schedule which 
provided for a regular agenda and analysis of specific segments of 
the record-keeping system. The steering group analyzed a given 
segment and developed its recommendations. Each month the two 
groups met in a joint meeting, at which time the steering group 
presented its recommendations and gave its arguments in support 
of them. The membership of the sounding-board group reacted to 
the proposals, after which the comments were taken under consid- 
eration by the steering group for necessary revision. The revisions 
were then presented at the next joint meeting of the two groups. 

This type of committee organization provided a means of concen- 
trating the committee work and at the same time permitted adequate 
representation at the joint meetings of all vested interest groups. 
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A secondary outcome of the approach was the fact that when the 
new records were introduced, many of the proposals had been 
adopted by the schools represented on the sounding-board group. 
This expedited the introduction of a new record form, as techniques 
had been introduced and the staff had been conditioned for the 
change. Many advisory committees in larger school systems should 
find this approach most satisfactory in the development of guidance 
services, 


STAFFING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The process of staffing the guidance program is as significant to 
the personnel function as is any other function in the educational 
process. The same criteria that apply to personnel management are 
appropriate in the selection of staff for the guidance services. It has 
often been said that the selection of personnel for the guidance 
program is more difficult than any of the other aspects of staffing in 
education. This may or may not be true, but it may be said without 
hesitation that a program of guidance services will be ineffective if 
the individuals responsible for the services are, in themselves, mis- 
placed and ineffective. 

The development of an effective team in the guidance program 
is dependent upon several different factors. The following consid- 
erations are especially appropriate: 

1. Staff members should be selected on the basis of needs for 
particular competencies in the expanding guidance program. 

2. The new staff members should have a clear-cut job descrip- 
tion which will result in a rapid integration into the program. 

3. The incumbent members of the guidance staff should be ori- 
ented to the role of the new staff and the specific responsibilities 
assigned to all members, 

4, A continuing program of study to analyze effective working 
relationships is imperative if the guidance staff is to be welded into 
a positive guidance team. 


Team concept 


The value of the team concept in education has been pointed out 
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in Chapter 1. This premise is of such significance to the success 
of the guidance program that educators have been hampered in the 
development of the team concept by the gradual change in public 
education from the one-room, single-teacher setting to the complex 
school districts so common today. In the initial stages of education, 
the educator, by virtue of his responsibilities, became a “generalist” 
in all functions of the educational process. As school districts ex- 
panded in size and student population increased, the concept of 
the “generalist” has tended to be extended into the present-day edu- 
cational practice. 

The perpetuation of the “generalist” concept in the complex 
school programs of the future would guarantee educational pro- 
grams that are mediocre in character. An analogy from baseball 
may clarify this point. 

At the playground level, baseball is played with equal skill by 
every boy and girl. In later years there is a gradual trend toward 
an improved caliber of baseball, with certain individuals excelling 
in the sport. The organized high school teams and sandlot teams 
are made up of individuals who have come to the surface as excel- 
lent players of the sport. In addition to being especially adept at 
playing baseball, it becomes increasingly evident that certain indi- 
viduals play certain positions with greater skill than others on the 
team. 

This trend is continued to the ultimate in baseball, that of the 
major leagues. At this level the specialist is developed to the 
highest degree. The emphasis is on the specialist for the purpose of 
fielding the best team possible and not for the personal satisfaction 
of the individual involved. In all probability, however, the indi- 
vidual gains much personal satisfaction from the successful efforts 
of the entire team. 

This situation is analogous to our educational program. If we 
continue to expect each individual staff member to be highly com- 
petent in all of the aspects of the educational process, we will prob- 
ably rise but a short distance above the playground level of per- 
formance. The goal of education is to provide the young people 
of America with a major-league type of effort. Such an effort can 
only be accomplished if individuals selected for given positions are 
highly competent to serve in that position, and their efforts are inte- 


grated into the goals of the group. 
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Staff roles in the personnel functions 


The personnel function has been defined as that part of the edu- 
cational process that is specifically planned for each individual stu- 
dent to assist him to become more self-directive and socially inte- 
grated. It has been pointed out that this function is shared with 
many individuals on the school staff. The administrative problem 
that must be resolved at this point is how to integrate the primary 
and secondary functions of all members of a staff in such a manner 
as to bring about maximum service for the pupils. 

The identification of functions is most meaningful if it is done 
within the framework of present titles and positions. It seems appro- 
priate, therefore, that the staff roles be grouped into three major 
segments. The three major roles are those of administrator, teacher, 
and specialist. 

The administrative function is that aspect of the educational 
process that assumes primary responsibility for planning, executing, 
appraising, and interpreting the activities of the school program. 
These aspects of the function are applicable to the personnel pro- 
gram of the school. It seems logical, therefore, to identify such 
positions as that of the superintendent, assistant superintendent, or 
principal as “administrator” in providing pupil personnel services. 
The specific responsibilities of the separate positions are compatible 
with the lines of responsibility assigned to the positions in reference 
to all aspects of the school program. Such responsibilities may vary 
slightly from school to school, but as a group the individuals selected 
to represent the three categories in the administrative hierarchy are 
responsible for the administrative aspects of the guidance services. 

The educational process, which is designed primarily to assist stu- 
dents to gain a mastery of subject matter and skills, has been identi- 
fied as the instructional function of the educational process. The 
classroom teacher assumes primary responsibility for this function. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, that an analysis of the role of the 
teacher in providing improved guidance services should show it 
to be the teacher's secondary responsibility. In this context, it is 
important to remember that primary responsibilities are relatively 
ineffective in the absence of the performance of secondary func- 
tions. Thus, a teacher of science is a more effective teacher if his 
guidance responsibilities are performed in an adequate manner. 
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The personnel function is the primary responsibility of a number 
of different individuals with varying titles and varying amounts of 
time assigned for the performance of their duties. The following are 
typical of such a group: director of guidance, assistant principal for 
service activities, counselor, counselor-teacher, psychologist, place- 
ment director, director of health, director of pupil accounting, and 
director of evaluation. It will be noted that many of these positions 
are assigned to the broader program of pupil personnel services and 
have been discussed in Chapter 3. The positions that seem to need 
further discussion are those assigned direct responsibility for the 
guidance program. This group will be identified in the following 
pages as the guidance specialist, and each position will be discussed 
in terms of its relationship to the total program of guidance services. 


Role of administrator 


The role of the administrator in the pupil personnel program has 
been described by many different authorities. Humphreys and 
Traxler list the following points to identify the role of the adminis- 
trator: 


1. He helps the rest of the staff concentrate on pupil problems, 
needs, and characteristics. 

2. He leads the action for improvement of the guidance services. 

3. He helps the staff understand the “shared responsibility” of all 
for pupil growth. 

4, He helps to define organization, staff operations, and job de- 
scriptions. 

5. He provides time, scheduling, and facilities so staff members 
can work more effectively. 

6. He helps define the guidance services for the school and com- 
munity. Е 

7. He provides in-service training facilities for the staff to acquire 
skill and security. ^ 

8. He provides the program with competent counselors and 
teachers.® 


Another excellent listing of responsibilities has been developed 
by Christensen. 


І. Procurement of facilities. 

2. Selection of counselors. 

5 J. Anthony Humphreys and Arthur E. Trasler, Guidance Services (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1954), р. 402. 
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3. Distribution of guidance services. 

4. Avoidance of overlapping services. 

5. Dissemination of information (occupational and educational). 
6. Arrangements of efficient methods of pupil interviews.* 


It is easy to note the similarity in the two lists. This would seem 
to indicate that there is fairly general agreement among authorities 
as to the responsibility of the administrator in the development of 
a guidance program. 

A list of responsibilities of the administrator in the guidance 
program may be adequate. It is probable, however, that a list of 
general responsibilities will be interpreted in many different ways 
by different individuals and result in divergent roles for the adminis- 
trator. Some of this is to be expected and in some cases encouraged. 
to allow for individual differences and school settings. In most cases. 
however, some agreement on the exact activities implied by a re- 
sponsibility may be helpful to the administrator who is offering 
leadership to the guidance program. 

Provision of leadership. The administrator, by virtue of his dele- 
gated authority, is responsible for the executive leadership of the 
guidance program. Executive leadership in itself is a facilitating 
activity which insures the program the atmosphere, facilities, and 
personnel needed for the complete performance of the activity 
To expect the administrator in such a context to be a guidance Spe 
cialist is high!y unrealistic. It is far better to cast the administrator 
in the true role of an executive officer. In this framework, his leader- 
ship will have the greatest impact on the development of the guid- 
ance activities. 

The administrator as an executive officer may be expected to per- 
form the following activities in the development of the guidance 
program: 

1. Staff selection. It has been pointed out before that any aspect 
of the educational process will be performed in direct proportion 
to the quality of personnel selected to perform the various tasks. 
The first major responsibility of the administrator is the selection of 
staff with successful personal characteristics and with adequate 
professional training to perform the various functions of the guid- 
ance program. Implicit in this responsibility is the related aspect 


тт. E. Christensen, “Responsibility of the High School Principal in the 
Guidance Program." School Review, Vol. 57, March, 1954, pp. 149-154. 
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of careful stafł analysis to see whether present staff may be available 
to perform a more specialized guidance responsibility. The pre- 
rogative of the administrator to select the guidance staff places 
in his hand the key to the development of a comprehensive program 
of service. 

2. Definition of staff roles. The value of identifying and inter- 
preting the roles to be played by the various staff members has been 
stated many times. The responsibility for defining and delegating 
the responsibility of each individual must be assumed by an ad- 
ministrator as a part of his function. He may ask the other members 
of the staff to assist him in arriving at such decisions, but it is an 


 abnegation of duty if he fails to provide for job definition and 


announcement of delegated responsibility. If the administrator fails 
in the performance of this responsibility, he may logically expect 
confusion, contention, and, worst of all, an ineffective guidance 
program. 

3. Time and facilities. The administrator with the delegated 
authority of the board of education is expected to bring the educa- 
tional needs to the attention of the agencies responsible for the allo- 
cation of funds. If the guidance program is hampered because of 
lack of facilities or sufficient staff, it is the administrator’s assigned 
obligation to present these needs to the proper authorities. It may 
be that it will require the assistance of many staff members to bring 
this about, but the administrator cannot ignore a responsibility to 
see that every effort is made to obtain adequate staff and facilities. 
The effectiveness of the administrator is measured to a large extent 
in terms of his ability to procure the necessary means for the pro- 
vision of an educational program. 

4. Interpretation of program. Related to the responsibility for 
obtaining staff and facilities is a highly significant aspect of a suc- 
cessful guidance program—that of interpreting the program. The 
growth of a program of guidance services depends to a large extent 
on the effectiveness of the interpretation to the pupils being served 
and to the public who are supporting such services. It was not un- 
common, in the early stages of the development of guidance pro- 
grams, to find a large percentage of the student body unaware of 
the services available to them. It is still not uncommon to find many 
staunch supporters of education completely ignorant of the guid- 
ance services that their students receive or might receive with an 
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expanded program. Little growth may be expected in the guidance 
program or any other aspect of the educational process if there is a 
continued tendency to perpetuate ignorance of the services avail- 
able. The administrator, by virtue of his primary role in the ad- 
ministrative function, may be expected to provide the means of 
interpreting the services available to the student body and of inter- 
preting activities to the lay citizens. It is also reasonable to assume 
that a complete interpretation program will require the assistance 
of many of the specialists, but the responsibility for providing the 
situations that will result in careful interpretation rests with the 
administrator. Guidance services will make an increased impact in 
direct proportion to the increased use of the services and the demand 
of the local citizenry for ever-improved activities. 

The four major responsibilities listed above place the administra- 
tor in a leadership role. It is an executive leadership role, but опе 
that is imperative to the development of a program of guidance 
services. It implies that a guidance program will be practically non- 
existent in the absence of strong executive leadership. It also im- 
plies that such leadership has a general knowledge of the goals of 
the guidance program and has a true emotional acceptance of the 
total guidance process. The importance of the administrator in the 
development of a guidance program is such that it is safe to say 
that the effectiveness of a guidance program is equivalent to the 
effectiveness of the administrative leadership. 


a 


Role of the classroom teacher 


The classroom teacher has a primary responsibility for the instruc- 
tional function. The effectiveness of instruction, however, implies a 
close-working relationship with the personnel function if the educa- 
tional process is to be most effective. The classroom teacher, there- 
fore, is dependent upon the personnel function in the complete per- 
formance of the instructional activities. 

]t has been said that the improved adjustment of each pupil may 
be divided into two major parts. The first part is that of gaining 
insight and acceptance of self; the second part is that of environ- 
mental manipulation, which makes the individual more compatible 
with his environment. The classroom teacher is in control of the 
school environment of all youngsters. In such a position the teacher 
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plays a most strategic role in manipulating the environment to bring 
about an improved adjustment of pupils. In this role it is easy to 
identify the major dependencies that the personnel function must 
place on the classroom teacher. Total adjustment is impossible if 
the classroom environment is unsympathetic and unyielding to the 
needs of the individual pupil. It becomes quite obvious, therefore, 
that a successful program of guidance services is dependent upon 
the classroom teacher as the classroom teacher is dependent upon 
the personnel function to carry out the primary function of instruc- 
tion. 

Much has been written during the past decade listing the role 
of the teacher in the guidance program. Lists of activities and 
checklists of responsibilities have been distributed to guidance 
workers and teachers in most states. There seems to be a growing 
acceptance among all school personnel of this role of the classroom 
teacher. The old contention that has existed through the past dec- 
ades—that guidance is the same as good teaching—is no longer an 
issue, It is now recognized that good teaching can only result from 
an effective program of guidance services, and that a program of 
guidarice services will only come about as the teaching staff pro- 
vides a healthy emotional climate, contributes where possible to the 
guidance services, and understands the significance of information 
that is disseminated by a specialist. 

Environmental climate. The significance of environmental manip- 
ulation in the improved adjustment of pupils has been stated many 
times. The exact significance of this to the classroom teacher might 
best be described by a list of good mental hygiene practices. Some 
of the following characteristics of the classroom teacher should pro- 
vide a healthy classroom environment that will complement the 
adjustment process of each pupil. 

l. Provides a classroom climate that permits young people to feel 
free to express themselves and to put forth their best efforts as indi- 
viduals and as members of groups. 

2. Develops a youngster's self-respect and self-esteem by compli- 
ments for work well done, a smile, or a word of recognition. 1 

3. Has an appreciation that behavior is caused, and that devia- 
tion from acceptable behavior is due to factors that stem from the 
school, the home, and the community. 


4. Has an understanding of behavior that will result in his dis- 
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tinguishing between the student and the behavior in the handling of 
discipline problems. 

5. Avoids a premium on conforming behavior, recognizes that a 
student who "causes no trouble" may be experiencing serious emo- 
tional conflicts. 

6. Recognizes what is normal misbehavior, and what is chronic, 
with a willingness to refer the chronic to specialists for diagnosis 
and treatment. 

7. Accepts emotionally the verbalized fact that every pupil is 
different and because he is different, he will achieve most if the 
teacher knows, understands, and plans activities in keeping with 
his needs. 

Specific guidance activities. The activities of the classroom 
teacher that are specifically identified with the program of guidance 
services are many in number. Some of these are unique to the role 
of classroom teacher; others may be provided in part by one or more 
of the guidance specialists. The following situations include guid- 
ance activities that the teacher may be expected to perform. 

1. The student is under the supervision of one or more teachers 
during most of the school day. The teacher is in the primary posi- 
tion to detect maladjustment. It is of major importance to the in- 
ventory service that reports of behavior be prepared by the class- 
room teacher. 

2. The pupil inventory record requires certain types of informa- 
tion about each student. The teacher may help develop compre- 
hensive cumulative records by collecting sociometric information. 
autobiographies, and similar information through the classroom set- 
ting. He may be expected to obtain this information as a part of 
classroom work and as a part of the total inventory service. 

3. The classroom teacher is a connecting link between the school 
and the parent. The interpretation of the pupil information to the 
parent may be done through the parent-teacher conference. In 4 
sense, this is a phase of the counseling process which, it is hoped, 
will result in an improved home environment for the pupil. 

4, Education has as one of its major goals that of preparation for 
a life's work. The classroom teacher is in a strategic position t? 
relate the subject matter being taught with the ultimate occupa- 
tional goal which each pupil must soon identify. 
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5. One of the outstanding in-service techniques is that of the case 
conference. The classroom teacher may be expected to participate 
and contribute to the effectiveness of case conferences involving a 
student assigned to the teacher. 

6. The need for social information and understanding varies ac- 
cording to the maturity of the student. The teacher may be of major 
assistance to the social information program by being prepared to 
provide pupils with appropriate information at the time it is sought. 
If the pupil must wait for referral and must seek the information at 
a later date, the motivation may be lost to seek such information. 

The classroom teacher who practices good mental health and who 
is willing to contribute to the specific services of a guidance program 
is an invaluable member of the guidance team. A recognition of the 
importance of the teacher in the guidance program will do much to 
increase the participation of all teachers. Constant recognition of 
their efforts, plus added services to assist them with improved in- 
struction, will increase the level of participation. To assist the 
teachers to understand their roles, some type of inventory or check- 
list may be a good starting point. Such a checklist has been devel- 
oped by the Staff of Guidance and Counselor-Training at Michigan 
State. It is reproduced here as an example of what may be done to 
help the classroom teacher to become cognizant of the role of a 
teacher in improving the guidance services. 


Guidance Responsibilities of the Teacher 8 


The primary responsibility of the classroom teachers is to teach 
well. Teachers should be responsible, however, for carrying out 
those aspects of the guidance program which are an inherent part 
of effective instruction. Since teachers are often uncertain or un- 
aware of their guidance responsibilities, and counselors are equally 
remiss in recognizing the teachers' role, some of the guidance respon- 
sibilities of teachers are summarized in this brochure. Are you 
satisfied that you are making your appropriate contribution to the 
guidance program? 

WHY DON'T YOU TAKE INVENTORY? Column A indicates 
“I think I rate well here.” Column B indicates "I need to work on 
this." Column C indicates "This is a weakness of mine." 


* Guidance Responsibilities of the Teacher (East Lansing: College of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, 1955). 
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Personal Characteristics 

These first points are not considered 
as guidance responsibilities, but they 
are important requisites for success 
in carrying out those which follow. 
As a teacher I should have: 


A. Personal traits which include A 
l. Patience — 
2. Tact ae 
3. Sense of humor 
4. Capacity for empathy aec 
5. Emotional stability 
6. Positive outlook on my job 


and life —— 
B. An interest in and respect for 
children 
C. A classroom atmosphere which is 
free from tension 
D. An understanding of how chil- 
dren develop socially, emotion- 
ally, physically, and intellectually 


Making Observations of Pupil Behavior 
I recognize that observing and re- 
cording pupil behavior is an impor- 
tant guidance function of the teacher. 
In observing pupil behavior I: 


A. Observe children in various ac- 
tivities, not only in my classes 

B. Note the work habits of my 
pupils 

C. Note unusual behavior of my 
pupils 

D. Write anecdotal reports of sig- 
nificant behavior 


Utilizing Record Information 


1 realize the importance of accurate, 
comprehensive information about 
each pupil which is cumulative 
throughout his school life. With 
respect to pupil records I: 
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A B C 
A. Obtain information about pupils 
through autobiographies, diaries, 
and rating scales 
B. Study the relationship of each 
pupil to other students through 
sociograms and other group 
techniques 
C. Utilize test results in under- 
standing pupil needs and in class 
planning work 
D. Use record information in ap- 
praising pupil progress 
. Counseling and Interviewing 
Techniques of counseling and inter- 
views are used extensively by the 
trained counselor. To a limited 
extent they are also used by teachers. 
With respect to them I: 
A B C 


A. Become acquainted with the par- 
ents of my pupils so that we can 
share our knowledge regarding 
the child 

B. Try to be ^permissive" in my 
interviews with both pupils and 
parents 

C. Confer with counselors and other 
specialists regarding problems of 
individual pupils, and utilize 
the information they provide 

D. Counsel individual pupils when- 
ever the problem is one that is 
within the scope of my profes- 
sional competence —————— 

E. Refer those pupils with prob- 
lems beyond my training and 
experience to counselors and 


other specialists 


- Occupational, Educational, Social Information 


An important guidance function of 
the classroom teacher is to provide 
information which will help students 
in making important educational 
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and vocational choices and desirable 
social adjustments. As a teacher I: 


A. Emphasize the vocational and 
educational implications of the 
subject I teach 


B. Stress proper attitudes toward 
all fields of work 


C. Enable pupils through explora- 
tory units to study the field of 
work 

D. Acquaint pupils with vocational 
opportunities in the community 
through field trips and other 
means 

E. Provide a classroom “climate” 
conducive to developing self- 
confidence and good social ad- 
justment 

F. Help pupils make long-range 
educational plans 

G. Know the “group structure” of 
my classes well enough to help 
each pupil make desirable social 
adjustments 


Participation in the Total Guidance Program 


Teachers have responsibilities in the 
total program of guidance services 
as well as those which can be per- 
formed within the classroom itself. 
In this respect I: 


A. Am willing to serve as a member 


of the school guidance com- 
mittee 


B. Participate in case conferences, 


provide information and cooper- 
ate with other faculty members 
in using the data in the guidance 
of the pupil involved — — 

C. Participate in administering, scor- 
ing, and recording standardized 
tests 

D. Participate with other teachers 
in providing orientation services 
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The role of the specialist 


The personnel function of education, if it is to be performed 
adequately, requires competent personnel assigned to this function 
as their primary responsibility. It is no more realistic to expect 
the guidance program to flourish with unskilled leaders than it is 
to expect the mathematics offering to be adequate in the hands 
of a staff trained in the social studies. It is important, therefore, 
in any discussion pertaining to the role of specialists to keep in 
mind that the specialist is not made by assignment of title, office, 
or an increase in salary. The guidance specialist is an individual 
both personally and technically competent to perform the respon- 
sibilities of his assignment in the program. Trends in the required 
qualifications of pupil personnel staff are discussed later in this 
chapter. 

The staff assigned to the personnel function varies in accordance 
with the size and services of the school. Additional personnel as- 
signments are usually made as the school enrollments increase. 
The dynamic characteristics of such a situation make it extremely 
difficult to identify a minimum or maximum staff of pupil personnel 
specialists. It seems desirable to review the typical titles and organi- 
zational assignments of pupil personnel specialists, and permit the 
reader to judge that which is appropriate to a given situation. 


The pupil personnel specialist 


The roles of the pupil personnel specialists were discussed in 
Chapter 3. For purposes of review and for a discussion of organi- 
zational assignments they will be given brief mention as a part 
of this chapter. 

The school psychologist. In the large school system the psy- 
chologist serves on the staff of the assistant superintendent of 
pupil personnel. If the school system is large enough to warrant 
Several different persons, one usually serves as director of an agency 
Such as the bureau of psychological services. In smaller school 
Systems the psychologist is attached to the office of the superm- 
tendent of schools and performs the stame staff function. — — 

School social worker. The individual with this title is very similar 
in training and responsibility to the individual called the visiting 
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teacher. The confusion that is prevalent in the schools relative to 
the two titles may give rise to the discontinuance of the term 
“visiting teacher.” If this comes about, two different groups will 
probably emerge—the school social worker and counselor. The 
social worker is frequently a member of the bureau of clinical 
services in the larger school systems. In the smaller districts he 
is assigned to the office of the superintendent. The former assign- 
ment may be more desirable if the training of the school social 
worker is that of a specialist in case-work. A major reason for 
assigning this worker to the central office staff is to make him avail- 
able for case-work at any school or grade-level. 

The school nurse. Two equally desirable organizational assign- 
ments are open to the school nurse. In the large schools the system- 
wide health bureau supervises the activities of all health workers. A 
nurse in this situation is assigned to one or more schools in a 
staff capacity, but is supervised by the director of the health service. 
In the smaller schools the nurse is usually assigned to one or more 
schools and serves on the staff of the principal of the building. 

The attendance officer. Individuals serving in this capacity usu- 
ally are on the central office staff of the superintendent of schools. 
In some large high schools individuals are designated as attendance 
officers and are assigned to the assistant principal for administration: 
In both patterns it is extremely valuable to maintain constant cont 
munication among all attendance workers, and the flow of informa- 
tion should be free and easy to and from those individuals геѕроп” 
sible for the guidance services. 

Student activities coordinator. One of the most common assign- 
ments in secondary education is that of class adviser. Some systems 
have refined the program by setting up a position of activities 
coordinator. Since activities can be planned best with the pupils 
of a given building, the coordinator is usually assigned to the stalt 
of the assistant principal of service and spends a part of his time 
coordinating the efforts of the class advisers. ; 

Disciplinary principal. The position described in organizationa" 
patterns as the assistant principal of administration is usually the 
same as the disciplinary principal. The responsibility for the еп" 
forcement of the law, rule, or regulation is assigned to this person b 
the building principal. The necessity of maintaining a close workin 
relationship with the assistant principal of service is as obvious f 
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this position as that of the attendance worker. Regular staff meet- 
ings reports are mandatory if the guidance workers are to be of 
assistance to the administrative staff in the reduction of discipline 
problems and truancy. 

The positions reviewed above are among the most common titles 
given to individuals responsible for many of the pupil personnel 
services. The positions that are discussed in the following pages have 
the primary responsibility for the five guidance services. It is not 
the intent of the authors to imply that others are excluded from 
providing the services, but rather to point out that responsibility 
must be fixed or omissions in the program will be apparent. The ob- 
jective is to identify the best qualified personnel to carry the pri- 
mary responsibility with the necessary assistance of others who 
assume a guidance role as a secondary responsibility. 


The guidance service specialist 


Any discussion of the responsibilities of positions designed to 
further the educational process should start with the close relation- 
ship between the board of education and the superintendent of 
schools. "The first major officer delegated the responsibility is at 
the next administrative level. In the small school system, this will 
be the principal; in the large school system, it will be the assistant 
superintendent of pupil personnel. In either case, a director of 
guidance may be the staff officer elected to assist the line officer in 
the performance of his responsibilities. All three positions are 

© administrative in nature and have been discussed under the heading 
of the role of the adminstrator. 

It has been pointed out that the exact responsibilities of certain 
ns will vary in each school district. It is usually desirable 
to develop definition of roles for the positions of a given school 
system which should clarify lines of responsibilities. One of the 
best sets of this kind is the one produced for the junior high school 
aff, A portion of it is reproduced here: 


positio: 


guidance st: 
A. Role of the Principal 
l. To understand thoroughly the guidance point of view and 
its implications. 
2. To provide for a school at 
3. To see that an effective guidance progr 


the school. 


atmosphere conducive to guidance, 
am is organized within 
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4. 


T, 
2. 


5. To see to it that the guidance organization m; 
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To insure administrative leadership of the guidance program 
within the school. 

To provide optimum conditions for an effective guidance pro- 
gram in such areas as physical facilities, clerical help, teacher 
loads, and time assigned for guidance. 


Role of the Administrator-In-Charge-of-Guidance 


To understand and to accept the guidance point of view. 
To coordinate or to unify related aspects of guidance — e.g., 
those which usually exist in the counseling, health, and at- 
tendance offices. 

To function as the leader of the guidance staff, which includes 
those persons concerned with the major areas of school guid- 
ance — the vice-principals, the head counselor and the grade 
counselors, the health coordinator, and the registrar. 

To correlate the related work of the vice-principals and the 
guidance staff, and to clarify their respective roles. 


vs it possible 
for each pupil to be well known by at least one individual on 
the faculty. 


6. To supervise the entire guidance program in the school. 
7. 'To work with the head counselor: 


(a) In planning and organizing the guidance program; 

(b) In acquainting all teachers with guidance facilities, serv- 
ices, and personnel; 

(c) In formulating, evaluating, and revising guidance poli- 
cies; 

(d) In "selling" and interpreting the guidance program to 
the school and to the community. 


8. To work with the appropriate administrators of the school in 


planning and carrying out group guidance activities in the 
classes. 


9. To determine the policy for the use of pupil health data in 


such aspects of the school 


program as cafeteria work, and noon 
and after-school athletics. 


10. То arrange for the coordination of all home contacts, includ- 


ing the clearance of conferences with parents at school or 
home. 


11. To provide for continual training in guidance for all certifi- 
cated personnel within the school. 

12. To arrange for the indoctrination and orientation of the classi- 
fied personnel to the guidance point of view. 

13. To establish a procedure for calling case-study conferences. 

14. To provide for the continual evaluation of the school's guid- 


ance program in terms of: 
(a) The special needs of the school and 


14. 


2. 


13. 
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(b) The guidance framework for the junior high schools of 
the Los Angeles City School District. 


C. Role of the Vice-Principal 
L 


To be actively cooperative in working with all personnel par- 
ticipating in the guidance program. 

To initiate conferences regarding individual pupils with vari- 
ous persons from one or more of the following groups: school 
personnel, representatives from the central office services, 
workers from community services, and parents. 

To participate in case-study conferences, and, when practical, 
to participate in other guidance conferences. 

To be available for, and to encourage, individual guidance 
interviews with pupils, parents, teachers, and others. 

To use the best available guidance techniques in working with 
problem pupils. 

To participate in continual and timely exchange of guidance 
information with others in the school. 

To sce that the other school personnel concerned with guid- 
ance promptly receive urgent information. 

To contribute anecdotal material to the cumulative record file. 
To assist teachers in the performance of their guidance roles. 
To help teachers, parents, and others to understand individual 
pupils and their problems. 

To provide liaison of school personnel with such special work- 
ers as social workers, probation officers, and police. 

While working closely with the counselor, to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the decisions in those cases which require ex- 
ceptional disposition, e.g., demotion, acceleration, placement 
in another school, shortening of school hours, suspension, ex- 
emption, assignment to social adjustment classes or to non- 
privileged status. 

In cooperation with the head counselor to arrange referrals 
to outside guidance resources. 

To participate in a continual evaluation of the guidance pro- 
gram within the school. 


D. Role of the Head Counselor 


1. 


To work with the administrator-in-charge-of-guidance to plan, 
to organize, to interpret, to evaluate and, when necessary, to 
revise a guidance program which will permeate the entire 
school. ее 
To function as the leader of the counseling staff, which in- 
cludes those persons directly concerned with counseling — the 
grade counselors and/or the assistant counselors. - 

To establish harmonious relationships with pupils, teachers, 


16 


ot 


13. 


18. 


19. 
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and parents so that they will feel free to bring their problems 
for discussion. 

To be alert to pupils’ needs and to present to the adminis- 
trator-in-charge-of-guidance pertinent suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

To supervise the work of the grade counselors, including the 
coordination of their activities and provision for their continual 
professional growth. 

Continually to assist other members of the faculty in obtain- 
ing, interpreting, and using guidance data, and in understand- 
ing the developing concepts of guidance. 

To encourage and to assist teachers in the study of individual 
pupils and groups of pupils. 

To promote group guidance in school-wide, grade-group, 
homeroom, and other areas. 

To assist teachers in developing and using guidance units and 
materials. 

To conduct interviews with individuals directed toward their 
adjustment. 

To make case studies which include, when necessary, indi- 
vidual psychological examinations. 

To participate in all case-study conferences. 

To see to it that the vice-principal is kept informed in serious 
cases of pupil maladjustment. 

To make recommendations to parents, to teachers, and to 
others regarding the welfare of individual pupils. 

To help interpret school guidance policies to parents and to 
other members of the community. 

To keep informed as to public and private resources pertinent 
to guidance and to make this information available. 

To recommend to the vice-principal referrals to organizations 
and agencies whose services may meet the needs of individual 
pupils, and to assist in making the contacts. 

To assemble the pupil data necessary for making the master 
program and to work closely with the administrator who makes 
the program, 

To coordinate and to participate in the making and the adjust- 
ing of pupil programs. 

To set up procedures by which new pupils are programmed. 
To see to it that incoming B7 and other new pupils are ori- 
ented. 

To see that A9's are prepared for transition to senior high 
school. 

To keep readily available in a centrally located cumulative 
record file, information pertinent to the guidance of indi- 
vidual pupils and to contribute to this file. 
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24. To plan and to administer a testing program which will meet 
the needs of the school, to train examiners, and to interpret 
the results of the program. 

95. To make and to present statistical and descriptive studies 
which may be significant to the guidance functions of the 
school. 

96. To develop efficient methods for handling guidance procedures 
and for using clerical assistance.’ 


The counselor 


One of the assumptions about guidance work that has the com- 
plete endorsement of all is that the counseling service is the heart 
of the guidance program. The extent of the counseling service will, 
to a major degree, affect the scope and effectiveness of the other 
services. The importance of counseling in a program of guidance 
services cannot be underestimated; and, by the same token, the 
role of the counselor is one of major importance to the total program. 

The primary responsibility of the counselor is counseling. Addi- 
tional duties serve as diluting agents and may result in a teacher 
or administrator with the title of counselor. A situation of this 
kind is a prostitution of the counselor's abilities and results in a 
guidance program that is based on an inadequate or imaginary 
foundation. 

Much has been written describing the work and characteristics 
of the counselor. In general, most writers consider the following 
as desirable characteristics of counselors: 


1. Genuine interest in the problems and needs of pupils and a 
wholesome desire to assist pupils with these problems. 


2, Ability to develop good working relationships with other 
staff members. 
3. Effective interviewing competencies based on adequate train- 


ing. 
4. Knowledge of occupational, educational, and social informa- 


tion materials and how to use them with counselees. 


5. Training in the psychology of human behavior and consider- 
3 o T СУРЕ: В n H 
able insight into the nature and origin of pupil difficulties. 
6. Wholesome and enthusiastic personal adjustment. 


nior High School, Los Angeles School 


9 Coordinati idance in the Ju 
gon of шаап Publication Number SC-517. 


Districts Division of Instructional Services, 
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7. Skill in the use of tools and techniques used in the analysis of 
individuals. 


8. Ability to work with administrators and to assist them in de- 
veloping better school services, 


9. Ability to identify and use school and community referral 
resources. 


The selection of counselors who lack the above characteristics is 
poor administration. The alert administrator will be as careful in 
the selection of competent counselors as he is in the selection of 
competent administrators if the guidance program is to be a success. 

Most authorities agree as to the responsibilities to be assigned to 
the counselor. As is to be expected, they tend to parallel the charac- 
teristics described above. One of the better, although brief. descrip- 
tions has been prepared by Roeber, Smith, and Erickson: 

1. He provides counseling services for all pupils who desire 

or who are referred to him by others. 

He provides technical leadership for the individual or group 

which determines guidance policies. 

З. He carries out guidance policies. 

4. He encourages and assists in the orientation of other staff mem- 
bers to the guidance services. 

5. He acquaints himself with the individual inventories of all 
students, occupational information resources, community re- 
sources, and referral possibilities within the school. 

6. He assists teachers in discovering individual differences among 
pupils and in meeting these individual needs. 

He systematically collects and organizes pupil data which may 

assist administrators and teachers in the improvement of any 

part of or the total educational program. 

8. He works and cooperates with е 
and organizations committed to fi 


them 


~ 


mployers, community agencies, 
uthering the welfare of pupils."" 
The counselor is a member of the school staff of a building 
supervised by a Principal. The counselor in such a position may 
report directly to an assistant principal of service or to: a director 
of guidance, depending on the delegation of authority by the 
principal. Under no circumstances does the counselor have a line 
relationship with any other member of the staff that by-passes or 
parallels the line relationship of the principal. The by-passing of 


10 E. С. Roeber, Glenn E. Smith, and C. E. Erickson, Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1955), pp. 30-31. 
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the principal is a common mistake in the organization of the guid- 
ance program, and is to be avoided in sound administrative practice. 


The counselor-teacher 


During the past few years the title “counselor-teacher” or “teacher- 
counselor” has been used with increased frequency. The title is 
used to identify the counselor with part-time teaching responsi- 
bilities. If this is the only distinction, the discussion of the character- 
istics and responsibilities of the counselor apply to the counselor- 
teacher and need not be repeated. If, on the other hand, the title 
is given to a teacher with counseling responsibilities and not compe- 
tent to perform the counseling function, the term “counselor” should 
be dropped from the title and the individual recognized as a 
teacher. The duties of such an individual would not include inter- 
viewing but might include many guidance activities that supple- 
ment the work of the counselor, Such duties as the teaching of 
guidance units, direction of follow-up surveys, the administration 
of group tests, the procurement of occupational, educational, and 
social information, and many others are logical and very important. 
The direct counseling interviews, however, will remain the respon- 
sibility of the individuals trained to perform the task and with the 
title of “counselor.” 

Some writers have tried to distinguish the counselor from the 
counselor-teacher on the basis of time assigned to counseling. This 
scems quite unrealistic, for if counseling is to be done by a trained 
counselor the amount of counseling time has no bearing on the 
quality of service. The competency of the counselor dictates the 
title, which results in counseling being done by a counselor, either 


full or part-time. 


The visiting teacher or counselor 

ning of visiting teachers has changed considerably during 
There is a growing tendency to train individuals 
guidance and social work. An individual 
with a major training emphasis in counseling and a minor emphasis 
in social work may better be titled a counselor and given the respon- 
sibilities of a counselor. The individual trained in social work may 


The trai 
the past decade. 
in a combined program of 
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better be called the “school social worker” and assigned responsi- 
bilities in accordance with that type of position. The continued use 
of the term "visiting teacher" to describe individuals with a wide- 
range of competencies will be of little value to the administrator 
interested in effective staffing. 

Realistically, however, many states have certification require- 
ments that specify the title "visiting teacher." In addition, many 
states reimburse the salaries of individuals employed as visiting 
teachers. It is highly unlikely, therefore, that the title will be 
changed for some time to come. It may be better for the admin- 
istrator to review the credentials of the applicant and assign the 
individual to responsibilities in keeping with his competencies, 
regardless of title. 


The elementary school counselor 


Many schools make a distinction between the counselor in the 
secondary school and the counselor in the elementary school. The 
former is given the title of counselor and the latter is identified by 
a prefacing term denoting the grade level of the pupils served. In all 
probability, the experiences of the person noted as counselor in the 
elementary school should be more in keeping with education at 
that level. Teaching experience in the elementary grades, additional 
training in case study, more emphasis in child 
pre-adolescent years, and skill in parent-te 
examples of the type of training that should prove of great benefit 
to a counselor at this level. All other requirements, however, are 
about the same as those listed for counselors, 


development in the 
acher conferences are 


The placement coordinator 


The placement service 


of the guidance program is usually the 
service ignored in terms 


of system-wide coordination. There are 
many reasons for coordinating the efforts of all schools and of 
interested staff members in placement work. The individual as- 
signed this responsibility may direct the system-wide program as 
a member of the staff of the assistant superintendent of schools or 
serve as a part-time coordinator of placement in a given building 
on the staff of the assistant principal of service. 
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The duties of the placement coordinator, regardless of assigned 
level in the administrative structure, tend to be rather obvious. A 
few of the major ones are noted here. 


1. Collects and distributes information about local occupational 
opportunities to other guidance personnel and to pupils. 

2. Develops appropriate forms that utilize existing records and 
facilitate placement. 

3. May be responsibile for educational information and contacts 
with training institutions. 

4. Maintains constant contact with local business, industry, and 
public employment agencies. 

5. Implements the placement contact. 

6. Organizes and prepares reports of placements for employers 
and school officials. 


Vocational coordinator 


There has been increasing recognition in the past 20 years that 
much worthwhile education takes place outside the classroom and 
that a job, properly planned, often best serves the educational needs 
of youth. This conception has led to various types of cooperative 
programs wherein the student is placed in a job selected to meet 
his educational needs, and related classroom instruction is provided 
to round out his educational experiences. These programs consist 
not merely of finding work, but are programs to supplement school 
offerings by taking advantage of the learning opportunities attend- 
ant on many kinds of work experience. 

The individual responsible for assisting young people to be placed 
in programs of this kind is called a coordinator with a prefacing 
title such as “trade and industrial coordinator.” Individuals in 
these positions serve a parallel role in the instructional and person- 
nel function. They are usually assigned to the vocational education 
director but function as guidance personnel in most of their work. 
The responsibilities of the coordinator are very similar to the place- 
ment pertains to the small group 

This similarity of activity may 
ting the 


ment coordinator in so far as place 
of students with whom he works. о j 
result in school administrators finding a way of integra 


work of the two intọ one organizational unit. 
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Training and certification of guidance specialists 


The curriculum in which guidance workers are trained is of sig- 
nificance in administration to the point of serving as a guide to 
staffing. A related administrative concern is to insure compliance 
with state law or regulation. Because these two factors are so 
closely related to the administration of guidance services, they are 
discussed briefly in this chapter. 

The qualifications of guidance workers may be divided into three 
major parts: personal, experience, and training. In general, the 
qualifications in terms of each point are somewhat subjective and 
open to interpolation. If one realizes, however, that it was not until 
1947 that there had been a major effort made to reach agreement 
on training content, this characteristic is much casier to appreciate. 
A group of guidance authorities drafted a report! which was 
distributed by the U. S. Office of Education in 1949, This was 
published during the same year that the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association made a similar publication available 
ject? 

It seems significant to note that the emphasis in the two reports is 
on the preparation of counselors. One may guess why this is true, 
but it may be either that the content of the training program of 
counselors is fundamental to the training of all guidance workers 
or that there has been a tendency to use “guid 
“counselors” as synonymous terms. The latte: 
tics, and there may be value 


on the sub- 


ance workers” and 
r is a problem of seman- 
in the former guess, In any event, it is 
probably safe to say that all guidance workers would be more 
effective in their particular assignment if their qualifications were 
somewhat comparable to that of a counselor, Alterations in the 
qualifications should be in keeping with the needs of the position, 
using counselor qualifications as a guide. 

Since the first reports were published, many attempts have been 
made to refine the qualifications. One of the best digests of the 
reports is to be found in Roeber, Smith, and Erickson and is repro- 


11 Committee on Duties, Standards, and Qualifications, Duties, Standards, 
and Qualifications of Counselor: One of a Series of Reports on Counselor Prep- 
aration, U. S. Office of Education, Misc. 3314-1, 1949. 


1? National Vocational Guidance Association, Joint Comn 


beak nittee on Common 
Elements in Counselor Training, Counselor Preparation, W. 


ashington, 1949. 
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duced here as a summary to present thinking regarding counselor 
qualifications: 


1. 


9 


3. 


Personal Qualifications 


(a) Scholastic aptitude sufficient to enable prospective counsel- 
ors to complete successfully course work in a graduate 
school. 

(b) Interests similar to individuals who are interested in work- 
ing with people. 

(c) Ability to work with people as evidenced by active partici- 
pation in group activities, both school and community. 

(d) Personality factors, such as maturity in social relationships 
and in handling personal adjustments. Qualities considered 
significant are a sensitivity to attitudes of others, tact, poise, 
a sense of humor, a sense of worth, a freedom from with- 
drawing tendencies, the ability to profit from mistakes. and 
the ability to take criticism. Another important requirement 
of both the counselor and the prospective counselor is that 
of personal appearance. This includes good health, pleas- 
ing voice, magnetism, and freedom from annoying manner- 
isms. Any physical deformity should be appraised and con- 
sidered in the light of its effect on counselees. 


Experience 


(a) Counseling experience sufficient to demonstrate competency. 

(b) Teaching experience sufficient to demonstrate a knowledge 
of educational settings and the ability to work successfully 
with an interest in pupils, teacher, and parents. 

(c) Noneducational work experience sufficient to demonstrate 
some understanding of the world of work and an ability to 
sense the attitudes of and role played by noneducational 
workers. 


Training 
(a) General education 
(1) The bachelor’s degree from an accredited institution. 
(2) The fulfillment of all requirements necessary for a 
teacher's certificate for the educational level at which 
the counselor intends to function. 


(b) Core training areas 
(1) Philosophy and principles — an understanding of a 
guidance point of view and the implications of this 
philosophy for guidance practices. - РЕ 
(2) Growth and development of individuals — ап under- 
standing of the dynamics of human behavior, with an 
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emphasis upon normal individuals but including atypic 
individuals. 

(3) Methods of studying individuals — ап understanding 
of the techniques appropriate to studying individuals 
and skill in synthesizing data for use in counseling and 
adapting instruction to pupil needs. 

(4) Collection, evaluation, and use of occupational and 
other types of information — for use in counseling and 
group activities, including information concerning oc- 
cupations and industries, training facilities, placement 
sources, and referral resources. 

(5) Administrative and community relationships — an. un- 
derstanding of the counselor's relationship with indi- 
viduals in the school setting and to community agencies 
and groups. 

(6) Counseling theory and techniques — ап understand- 
ing of techniques applicable to counseling, including 
their theoretical premises as well as their implications 
in the counseling situation. 

(7) Supervised experience in counseling — demonstrable 
skill under close supervision in carrying out the counsel- 
ing function. 

(8) Research and evaluation — an understanding and abil- 
ity to carry out service types of research, as well as an 
understanding of research. 

(9) Professional orientation — an understanding and ac- 
ceptance of ethical principles and a desire for con- 
tinual professional growth, including participation in 
professional organizations. 


(c) Related training (recommended background as undergradu- 
ate or graduate students) 


(1) Psychology — such as an understanding of learning the- 
ory, personality theory, therapeutic theory and tech- 
niques, or industrial psychology. 

(2) Sociology — such as an understanding of the family or 
Other institutions, group behavior, delinquency, cul- 
tural anthropology, or social case work. 

(3) Economies — such as personnel management, labor 
problems, or structure of and trends in the economic 
system. 

(4) Professional education — such as courses in administra- 
tion, curriculum philosophy, educational psychology, 
or reading.!3 


18 E, C. Roeber, С. E. Smith, and C. E. Erickson, op. cit. 
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Certification. The quality of guidance services is in direct pro- 
portion to the quality of available personnel. The quality of per- 
sonnel is usually no better than that necessary to be employed in a 
guidance position. Because this has been true in so many cases, 
many states have adopted requirements for a type of credential for 
counselors. Several different reports have been made of the status 
of certification. One of the most recent was distributed in mimeo- 
graphed form by the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. In this report it is noted that 27 states require some form of 
credential, eight others have an optional plan, and ten states are in 
the process of developing a certification plan. It now appears that 
the professional field of guidance is stabilized and major changes 
will probably be in the direction of increased standards of compe- 
tency. 

It is not uncommon among school administrators to observe a 
resistance to additional certification requirements for school per- 
sonnel. This may be a realistic tendency, since increasing the re- 
quirements does cause two problems for the administrator: 


1. It tends to reduce the flexibility of staff assignment. 
2, It increases the problem of obtaining certified personnel to 
carry on the specialized function of the educational process. 


The two problems growing out of an increase in certification re- 
quirements may be valid arguments. On the other hand, however, 
the administrator may wish to review the points in support of certi- 
fication for one type of guidance position, that of the counselor: 


1. It gives the potential counselor a guide to training that will 
result in better qualified personnel in the future. 

9, [tserves as a guide to training institutions in the development 
of training programs that are more valuable to the school 
counselor. 

3. It provides the administrator with criteria to assist him in 
making a selection of personnel with the technical competence 
to perform the counseling service. | 

4. It gives the present counselor a guide and purpose for improv- 
ing his professional competence. 


elor Certification, The Professional Training, Li- 


14 S, 5 Counst к 
Status of School Со ttee of the American Personnel and Guidance 


censing, and Certification Commi 
Association, Washington: 1955, p. 6. 
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The value judgment that must be passed on the relative merits of 
the arguments seems to be that if better personnel are to be pre- 
pared for better programs, some type of certification should im- 
prove the quality of personnel in spite of the inherent problems. 

A typical plan for certification. Each state has a guidance certi- 
fication plan that has been developed for the particular needs of 
that state. It is interesting to note, however, that most of the plans 
tend to be quite similar. Some states require a specific set of cre- 
dentials, and that set is usually entitled a “counselor certificate.” 
Other states require separate credentials for several different pupil 
personnel positions. One of the most comprehensive plans is to be 
found in California. McDaniel? has an excellent review of the 
California certification plan as well as plans in other states. 

One of the most recent certification plans has been developed by 
the State of Ohio. The plan for the school counselors certificate is 
reproduced here as an example of the trend in certification, 


School Counselor 16 
I. Scope of Service: 


Duties performed by school employees in this 


area of student 
personnel service include: 


A. Assisting students with curricular, extra-curricular personal- 
social adjustment, occupational adjustment, placement, and 
related problems. 

B. Working with teachers, in study: 
and conducting group guidance 
nity resources, and р 
cation activities. 


©. Working with the administrative staff in problems involving 
planning, developing, and conducting orientation programs, 


instructional grouping; public relations, research, and cur- 
riculum study, 


D. Working with ] 
school 


ing the students, planning 
activities, utilizing commu- 
articipating in in-service teacher edu- 


ay groups and individuals in coordinating 
and community resources and activities which con- 
tribute to improved pupil personnel services. 


15 Henry B. McDaniel, Guidance in the Modern School (New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1956), pp. 438-463. 
16 Rules and Regulations Governing the Certification of School Employees in 


Pupil Personnel Service, State of Ohio, Department of Education, Columbus. 
1957. 


п. 


Ill. 


Iv. 
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Provisional Certificates: 


A provisional certificate valid for performing the duties out- 
lined above will be issued upon the recommendation of an 
institution approved for the preparation of School Counselors, 
certifving that the applicant has satisfied the following require- 
ments: 


A. Possession of a provisional or higher grade certificate valid 
for teaching in Ohio. 
B. Evidence of: 
1. One year of successful experience in teaching. 
2. One year of cumulative gainful employment in a non- 
teaching position. 
3. One additional year of experience in either (1) or (2) 
or a combination of the two. 


C. A Master’s Degree including course work in each of the 
following areas: 

1. Guidance: Principles and practices, administration, 
group procedures. 

2. Human Growth and Development: Educational psychol- 
ogy, psychology of individual differences, child psychol- 
ogy, adolescent psychology, psychology of exceptional 
children, abnormal psychology, mental hygiene. 

3. Individual Analysis: Diagnostic procedures, testing, sta- 
tistics. 

4. Counseling: Principles, techniques. 

5. Social Sciences: Educational-occupational information, 
school and community resources, sociology, economics. 
Within the university program designed to cover the 
above areas, provision shall be made for supervised 
practical experience. 

(An applicant whose undergraduate preparation in- 
cluded work in the above areas may apply not to exceed 
12 semester hours of credit toward the same.) 


Professional Certificates: 


rofessional certificates for School Counselors will be issued 
upon evidence of three years of successful experience under the 
provisional certificate for School Counselors, at least one-hal 
of which has been in the performance of those duties described 


under (1) above. 
Permanent Certificates: 


The permanent certificate bad 
months of successful experie 
cate for School Counselors. 


The p 


ill be issued upon evidence of 40 
nce under the professional certifi- 
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PATTERNS AND PERSONNEL— 
RETROSPECTION AND PROJECTION 


The organizational patterns of the past may be studied, discussed, 
and evaluated. The staffing of the organizations may be treated in 
a similar manner. Many errors of commission and omission may 
be noted in such a process, for it is always a simple task to suggest 
improvements in retrospect. The administrative problem, however, 
is just as difficult as ever: how to organize and staff for the future. 
It is toward this goal that educational leadership must be dedicated 
and plans projected, 

Much has been written, discussed, and is accepted relative to 
responsibility for educational leadership and the means of bringing 
it into maximum use in the schools of tomorrow. Less has been 
written that divides the educational process into its functional 
components. If the problems of coping with the increased enroll- 
ments and broader curriculum needs are to be met with a more 
effective organization, the principle of diversification of respon- 
sibilities holds much promise. If the major functions of instruc- 
tion, administration, and personnel are used as a base, the organiza- 
tional pattern and the staff selected will be developed to perform 
those functions. Is it not logical, therefore, that the organization and 
staff of the school of tomorrow be justified by a consistent and func- 
tional blueprint for the future? 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS OF THE 
GUIDANCE SERVICES 


HE training program for guidance workers may be thought 

of as consisting of three parts—(1) psychological and so- 

ciological foundations, (2) tools and techniques, and (3) 
administrative procedures. The first two areas of training are 
usually provided їп courses that emphasize one or more specified 
areas of growth and development, mental hygiene, counseling, ог 
the role of the family. Administrative procedures, on the other 
hand, are discussed briefly as they relate to the technique under 
discussion. The present book is designed to emphasize admin- 
first two areas of training are 
manner in other courses in 


ade here to repeat the first 
administrative 


istrative procedures, and since the 
usually covered in a comprehensiv 
the training sequence, no attempt ism 
two segments of training, but to emphasize the 
problems of the five guidance services. 
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It has been pointed out in earlier chapters that there is consider- 
able overlapping among the five guidance services. It is logical, 
therefore, to assume that the problems of the administration of the 
services are also highly interrelated. However, a given service 
is sufficiently autonomous for its special problems to be discussed 
separately. 


INVENTORY SERVICE 


The inventory service is the primary appraisal program of the 
school. It emphasizes the collection of information that will identify 
each individual pupil as a unique individual. With this purpose, 
the service requires general criteria to be used as guides in the 
selection of appropriate information. 

1. Objective Information. The goal of most guidance techniques 
in pupil appraisal is to find ways and means of collecting valid 
information that will result in the most accurate inventory of the 
individual. Every effort is made to use those techniques that will 
result in the most objective information attainable about each pupil. 

2. Behavior Patterns. Information that is collected from many 
Sources over a period of time about one individual should indicate 
a pattern of behavior. It is implicit that a quantity of information 
must be present before the accuracy of the pattern takes on much 
significance. 

3. Identifying Information. The student of human behavior is 
as cognizant of the similarities of individuals as he is aware of the 
disimilarities, The goal of establishing the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual requires accentuating the differences, so as not to result in 
a collection of information common to all pupils. 

The inventory service for any guidance program will be as valu- 


able as its information is valid, comprehensive, and unique for each 
pupil. 


The specifics of information 


Many authors have prepared comprehensive lists of specific 
pupil information which, if collected in a satisfactory manner, will 
achieve the general goals of the service. One of the more recent and 
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one of the best lists has been prepared by Henry McDaniel. It is 
reviewed here for the guidance worker interested in evaluating the 


adequacy of the inventory service. 


1. Personal (Identification) 
Name 
Date of birth 
Evidence for verifying birthdate 
Place of birth 
Sex 
Residence 


to 


Home and Community 


Name of parents or guardians 
Occupation of parents 

Ratings on home environment 
Birthplace of parents 

Language spoken in home 
Marital status of parents 

Siblings — names, ages, education 


3. Scholarship 
School marks by years and subjects 
Special reports on failures 
Record of reading 
Rank in class 
Honors won 


4. Test Scores and Ratings 
Achievement-test scores 
Interest-inventory results 
Aptitude-test scores 
Personality ratings 
Other test scores 


5. School Attendance 
Record of schools attended, with dates 
Days present and absent each year 

6. Health 
Height — annual or semiannual measurements 
Weight — same 
Hearing 
Vision 


Condition of teeth 


1 Henry B. McDaniel, Guidance in the 
Dryden Press, 1956), pp. 187-189. 


Modern School (New York: The 
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Physical disabilities 

Vaccination record 

Disease record 

Recommendations and referrals by school doctor or nurse 


7. Employment 


Part-time jobs — dates, duties, earnings 
Summer jobs — same 

Employer reports 

Work-experience reports 


8. Activity Records 


Athletics — team, dates 

Clubs — dates, status 

Student-body offices and activities 
Class offices and activities 
Nonschool clubs and activities 
Hobbies and leisure-time activities 


9. Anecdotal Records 


(Usually reported on special forms, these brief, occasional, de- 
scriptive reports of bits of behavior in specific situations may 
concern success or problem experiences. Incidents and events 
should be reported separately from opinion. An accumulation 
of such records adds to understanding of the student’s behavior.) 


10. Interview Notes 


(Records should be kept of each interview. Much of the infor- 
mation will be different for each situation, but among the items 
commonly recorded are the following: ) 

Date of contact 

Reason for interview 

Interests and plans expressed 

Nature of problem discussed 

Action taken 


11. Follow-up Record 


This part of the record may contain periodic reports of employ- 
ment, education, satisfactions, and problems. 


Another excellent list of the types and items of pupil information 
considered to be quite satisfactory has been prepared by S. A. 
Hamrin.? Both lists include items that should give а compre- 


25, A. Hamrin, Initiating and Administering Guidance Services (Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company, 1953), р. 113. 
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hensive picture of each individual. The items tend to emphasize 
factors that will distinguish one pupil from another, and if care 
is exercised in the collection of the data, objective inventories should 
be obtained. 


The record-keeping program 


The administrative phase of the pupil personnel program has 
the responsibility for complying with the state laws pertaining to 
pupil accounting. In the larger school systems, the pupil accounting 
activities are usually assigned to an administrative officer and a 
comprehensive set of records is kept of the entire system. In the 
smaller school system, the pupil accounting responsibilities are 
usually assigned to each of the various building principals; and they, 
in turn, may delegate a part of their responsibility to various staff 
members. It is at this point in record-keeping that it is common to 
find an attempt to fuse administrative record-keeping with the 
guidance records of the school. It may be that many of the admin- 
istrative problems in implementing the guidance record stem from 
the lack of identification of the two kinds of record-keeping and the 
purposes for which the records are kept. 


The administrative record 


Most states have laws that require the school system to keep an 
accurate record of school attendance, grade accomplishment, age 
of pupils, and various other types of information. The executive 
officer of the school is held responsible for the collection and main- 
tenance of such information. There is little attempt to meet the 
criteria of adequate pupil information for guidance purposes in 
such administrative record-keeping. It is of considerable help to 
all individuals concerned with the guidance program to have the 
administrative record recognized and maintained for administrative 


purposes, 


The type of form to be used for the purpose of maintaining the 


administrative record may be determined by the school district, 


the county, or the state. Many commercial forms are available for 
3 y 


this purpose, One of the most promising of the commercial forms 
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has been prepared by the Remington Rand Corporation.* The form 
used is known as part of the Kardex File and has many advantages 
for the handling of the administrative information. Systems of this 
kind have the following advantages: 


Require little space. 

May be kept by clerks. 

Give ready access to basic information. 

May be stored in a fireproof vault. 

May be retained for many years in a minimum of space. 


BUE E o 


The guidance record 


The record-keeping program for the guidance program has be- 
come known during recent years as the "cumulative record." This 
is the record for each pupil of the kinds of information that will 
make it possible to identify him as a unique individual. Such records 
provide for the inclusion of the various types of information men- 
tioned above. 

Beyond the specific types of information to be included, the effec- 
tiveness of the cumulative record depends on several general con- 
siderations. Some of the following are representative of the admin- 
istrative considerations in building a successful record-keeping 
system. 

Uniqueness of information. It is not uncommon to find in the 
cumulative record of a given pupil copies of old tests, parent notes. 
outdated anecdotes, comprehensive health checks, and many other 
items that add little to the identification of the individual and make 
the record virtually impossible to maintain and interpret. The in- 
formation that tends to identify the characteristics of the pupil 
should be recorded, and useless trivia and outdated materials re- 
moved from the folder. 

Continuing record. One of the values in a record-keeping system 
is that it is maintained as a continuous file of the pupils experiences 
at all grade levels. The cumulative record is of greatest value when 
it is introduced at the time the pupil enters school and is maintained 
for the span of time in which he is enrolled. The record that is 
designed exclusively for the elementary grades, junior high school, 


3 Kardex Forms, published by Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
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or senior high school causes a definite break in the continuing de- 
velopmental record pattern of the youngster and, in addition, adds 
much to the cost of maintenance of the program. 

Simplicity. The true value of a cumulative record may be judged 
first by the utility of the record. Every effort is needed to keep the 
record simple, objective, easy to complete, and organized logically 
for interpretation. 

Ease of maintenance. An effective record that is to remain us- 
able over a 12-year period will require relatively heavy cardboard. 
A folder that fits a standard file drawer, that is easily maintained in 
such a file, and that is adaptable to variations of information at the 
various grade levels, is of major importance to the effectiveness of 
the guidance program. 


SELECTION OF THE RECORD FORM 


The cumulative record form may be developed by the local staff, 
prepared by a state-wide group for use throughout the state, or 
purchased from a commercial publisher. Many factors have a bear- 
ing on the decision as to the most appropriate form for a given 
school. The policy of the state department of public instruction may 
be the major determinant in the selection process. Since few states 
hold to a single cumulative record form, the pupil personnel staff 
may wish to analyze the various approaches and select the form 
that best meets the needs of a given district or region. Some of the 
major advantages and disadvantages of the various types are re- 
viewed here as guides to analysis. 


The commercial form 


Several diflerent publishers distribute cumulative record forms. 
Two of the major forms are the American Council on Education 
Cumulative Record Folders and the Guidance Cumulative Folder. 

American Council on Education Cumulative Record Folders. 
The set of four revised American Council on Education Cumulative 
ere developed in 1941 and 1943 following the 


Record Folders w 
S by the Committee on Personnel Methods 


pioneer work done in 192 
4 Available from the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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of the American Council on Education. The revised set consists of 
four folders, one each for Grades 1-3, Grades 4-6, Junior/Senior 
High School, and College. The revised forms allow for the entering 
of subjects and evaluations of personal qualities in addition to the 
provision for a synthesis and interpretation of all information. 

In addition to carrying the pupil’s record of academic achieve- 
ment, space is provided for appraising the pupil with respect to such 
types of development as work habits, ability to think logically, 
mastery of technique, oral and written communication, and over-all 
achievement. Considerable space is allowed for the record of test 
scores in academic aptitude, reading, and achievement. Below the 
test record, space is provided for the interpretation of test results. 
Space is also allowed for interests and experiences, educational and 
occupational plans, health, physical characteristics, and discipline. 
The back of the card contains pertinent information concerning 
home background and family history. Room is provided for an 
extensive description of behavior. 

The folders are printed on card stock and an accompanying 
Manual for Cumulative Records is available. 

Guidance Cumulative Folder Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Inc., Moravia, New York, has made available a Cumulative Guid- 
ance Folder (Form No. 100-R) since 1938. This was developed by 
Raymond M. Handville while he was actively engaged as a super- 
visor of guidance for the State of New York. A concise directions 
card makes it possible for teachers who have had no formal guidance 
training to contribute to the development of the folder, which can 
be started in kindergarten and maintained through the individual's 
school life, with follow-up as needed. 

Basic information and family and health status are recorded on 
the front, while the back has adequate space for standard test results. 

A feature of this folder is that the entire inside is devoted to a 
year-by-year assessment of the individual by his teachers on such 
significant factors as achievement, reactions, ability, effort, interests, 
and plans. Trends of progress or regression may be noticed here. 

Inserts include interview records, observations, personality de- 
velopment, four-year planning (all with directions) plus any forms 
the counselor may devise for specific use, such as home visitation or 
academic records. 


3 Available from Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, New York- 
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Complete samples including an actual case history are available 
from the publisher. 

Advantages of commercial forms. The arguments for commercial 
forms are that: 


l. They are easy to obtain. 

2. They contain general categories of information needed in all 

guidance situations. 

Most new staff members are accustomed to similar forms or 

the same form if they have taught in another district. 

4, Quantity sales on a national basis reduce the price per copy 
below the cost of preparing a local form. 

5. The record form may be started immediately. 


go 


Disadvantages of commercial forms. Such forms: 


1. Do not provide for the specific needs of the local schools or of 
the state. 

2. Provide for a minimum of flexibility, since all available space 
is used in an effort to include all major kinds of information. 


The state form 


Several states have developed cumulative records which are usu- 
ally available from a publisher. Because they are distributed by a 
commercial agency for an entire state, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the form are quite similar to those outlined for the 
commercial form. However, several minor additions to this list 


may be noted. 


Advantages. The state form: 
1. Tends to be more in keeping with the particular needs of the 


schools of a given state. 
2. May be transferred from school to school within a state with 


minimum of effort. 
ili ining i recor ich can be 
3. Facilitates training in the use of the records whic 


emphasized by state training institutions, 
Disadvantages. The same as for the commercial forms, although 
the state form may allow for slightly more flexibility. 
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The local form 


The local school district with a pupil enrollment large enough to 
warrant a separate cumulative record may find this type of record 
most desirable. The primary problem, however, is the determina- 
tion of a critical point in enrollment beyond which a local record is 
feasible. It may be, even though there is little evidence to support 
the point, that on the basis of economy it is not desirable to con- 
sider a local form unless the district has 300 or more pupils. If, in 
the opinion of the school staff, there exists a sufficient enrollment 
to warrant a local record form the following factors should be con- 
sidered. 


Advantages. If a local form is used: 


1. The process of developing the content of the form is an 

outstanding in-service technique for staff growth in a guidance 

point of view. 

The form selected will have maximum utility for the staff that 

will use the information. 

3. All forms and information requirements of a given school 
system may be integrated into a single record system. 


ә 


Disadvantages. If a local form is used: 


1. The per-copy cost of the form will probably exceed the cost 
of the forms distributed by the commercial publisher. 

If the form is to be satisfactory it will require considerable 
staff time to analyze all aspects of the problem. It is highly 
undesirable to launch a program of local record-form develop- 
ment unless sufficient staff time can be allotted the project to 
prepare an adequate form. 

3. The locally developed form does not lend itself to direct 


transfer to another school system as well as do the commercial 
and state forms. 


2. 


Steps of selection 
The school staff faced with the problem of selecting a cumulative 
record form should ask itself the following questions: 


1. What specific information do we need about each of our 
pupils? 
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How can we reduce the number and duplication of present 
forms by the selection of an appropriate cumulative record? 

3. What information is now being collected that adds little or 
nothing to the identification of the unique individual? 

4. How may the entire staff participate in a study of this prob- 
lem? 

5. What form will have maximum use by the entire staff? 

6. What form will need a minimum of clerical maintenance and 
serve for the entire period of a given pupil’s enrollment in 
all grades? 

7. How much money can the school district spend for this aspect 
of the program? 

8. What percentage of our students migrate to other districts, 
necessitating a transfer of the record? 

9. How important is it to members of the staff to experience 
the analysis of pupil-information needs as a part of their in- 
service growth? 

10. How soon must a new record form be introduced? 


to 


When the guidance staff has satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions, the next steps should be relatively clear. It is important, 
however, to warn the administrator of the guidance program that 
value judgments must be made on most issues, which will result in 
some uncertainty and indecision. This is to be expected and is a 
normal, healthy terminal point of a careful analysis. 


MAINTAINING THE CUMULATIVE RECORD 


The school administrator convinced of the value of the inventory 
service in the educational process may give the leadership necessary 
to select a record form, but may nonetheless fail in accomplishing 
the final objective because the records are maintained inadequately. 
A cumulative record form that may have been selected with utmost 
care becomes a clerical monstrosity if the staff makes mechanical 
entries with little or no insight into the meaningfulness of the infor- 
mation, To offset this possibility, several administrative problems 
must be faced and adequate answers found. | 

The administrative problems to be solved in the maintenance of 
the cumulative record may be divided into several major groups. 


For purposes of analysis, they are grouped as follows: 
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1. Problems related to collecting and recording information. 

2. Problems related to screening, summarizing, and entering 
information. 

3. Problems related to proper housing of the records. 

4, Problems related to increasing staff use of the information. 

5. Problems related to transferring and filing of inactive records. 


The school staff that finds satisfactory answers to these problems 
will make the inventory service work for the pupil, parent, and— 
of primary importance—for the staff. 


Collecting and recording information 


Some of the most important data for the cumulative record are 
collected automatically in the regular routine of the school, Such 
information as attendance, record of class work, and basic informa- 
tion of identification are readily available in all schools. Other 
equally important information requires special forms and activities 
if it is to be obtained. The family history, home environment, re- 
ports of behavior, test scores, relationships with others, out-of-school 
activities, and aspirations are typical kinds of pupil information for 
which a plan must be devised to collect and record the data. Care- 
ful and deliberate consideration of the techniques used to collect 
information will reduce duplication and increase its use. 

The questionnaire. The questionnaire has many uses in educa- 
tional administration, but there is probably no single use more valu- 
able than that of obtaining pupil information. School systems are 
now devising questionnaires that have items directly transferable to 
the cumulative record. The teacher, administrator, or counselor 
usually interviews the parent and/or pupil upon initial enrollment 
and completes the appropriate blanks of the questionnaire. The i 
information thus obtained is transferred directly to the cumulative 
record. The questionnaire seldom contains information not trans- | 
ferred to the guidance record that will warrant its retention beyond 
the first or second month following a pupil's date of enrollment. The 
questionnaire may then be removed from the files and destroyed. 

The autobiography. The autobiography is becoming increasingly 
popular as a combined tool of the teacher, of written composition, 
and of the counselor. Autobiographies are usually written about 
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three times in the normal 12 years of school: during the late ele- 
mentary grades, junior high school, and near the end of the senior 
high school. After the teacher has evaluated the product from the 
point of view of composition, it may then be placed in the cumula- 
tive folder. An autobiography retained in its original form may 
thus be a part of the record until the next version is available. The 
earlier composition should probably be removed to keep the infor- 
mation up-to-date and reduce the bulk of the folder. 

The anecdote. The anecdotal record is sometimes thought of as 
a separate record. This seems to be extremely unfortunate since it 
is but one of the many techniques used to collect information about 
a given pupil. The most successful anecdotal reporting plans usually 
utilize a standard form of several general categories. The size of 
the forms vary somewhat, but they seldom exceed the equivalent 
of one-half of a sheet of typewriter paper. This approach permits 
their inclusion in the guidance folder in the original form. They 
are usually clipped together in chronological order according to 
the date they are written. 

Standardized tests. The standardized testing program of every 
school poses two general administrative problems. The first is the 
question of the scope of the program, and the second, that of ad- 
ministering tests and recording test data. A third problem to be 
solved is that of proper interpretation, which is treated later as a 
part of the interpretation of all information. 

Many authors have developed excellent suggestions to guide the 
staff in the selection of tests for the testing program. The primary 
consideration seems to be that of determining the need for specific 
kinds of information, which may then be obtained by the use of a 
standardized test. Once the need has been ascertained, the tests may 


be analyzed to determine which one seems best to measure the kind 


of information sought. | ха i 
Several secondary considerations are significant in test selection. 


The problem of staff competency to use the information, the practi- 
cal problem of the budget for testing, and the availability of staff to 
administer the program are secondary, yet are:extremely ВЕНЕ 
factors to be recognized in establishing a test program. 

If the administrator responsible for the pupil personnel program 
involves the staff in an analysis of the test needs, the program has 
greater acceptance and the Staff is usually more cooperative in the 
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implementation of the program. The exact manner by which the 
staff is involved in the study may take many forms. One of the 
most successful approaches has been the grade-level analysis. An 
outline (Fig. 9) is placed on a blackboard and the staff responsible 
for the educational program at each grade level completes the neces- 
sary blanks. The analysis starts with the kindergarten and proceeds 
through all grades to the senior-high-school or junior-college level. 

The second administrative problem, that of determining the 
responsibility for administration and recording, will be partially 


ү" 1 E 
| Administration and а 
| моње of | Purpose of peus Test Cost Per Time for — 
nies | the Test the Test EOD Wien? Pupil | Adminiatectic 
Reoding For groupings By kindergarten T Metropolitan 10¢ 65 min. 
KINDERGARTEN | Readiness | in reading teacher neat end 
Scholastic | To ivdge By first grade | Kuhmon: 8e 35 min. 
Aptitude achievement in | teacher during first | Anderson 
ө” ч Telenonshwp to | month of semester 
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Ficure 9. Grade-level analysis of test needs. 


solved if the grade-level analysis plan is followed. Who is to score 
and record the results may be determined at the time of the test 
selection. If this is not done, it may result in some friction among 
the staff and the results will not reach the records. The failure to 
follow through on this one minor item may be the "leak in the dike" 
that will doom the entire service. It is for this reason that admin- 
istrators usually fix responsibility for this aspect of testing at the 
time tests are selected. If the staff has accepted the responsibility for 
the complete administration of the testing program they are very 
careful to select only those tests that they feel are really needed. An 
obligation thus assumed will usually be brought to a complete and 
satisfactory termination. 

There has been a tendency in pupil personnel work to “hoard and 
hide" test information in the record. It is not uncommon to find 
reading readiness tests in the cumulative folder of the high school 
senior. It is also common to list the percentile standing on a test 
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but fail to list the name of the test, the date given, or other pertinent 
information that increases the meaningfulness of the isolated score. 
To avoid this pitfall, the staff may wish to divide the section of the 
cumulative record in the categories of tests and include appropriate 
sections for pertinent information about each category. An example 
of this may be found in Fig. 10. 

Sociometric devices. There has been an increasing acceptance of 
sociometric devices as a means of determining the relationships in 
groups. Various ways have been used to determine the isolate, the 
leader, the clique, and the reject among the pupils of a group. Very 
profound sociograms have been devised to depict this type of in- 
formation. There seems to be some resistance among school per- 
sonnel to the development of such elaborate charts. This has re- 
sulted in the use of simple tabulation tables which may be prepared 
in a very short time and repeated several times during the year. A 
typical tabulation table is to be noted in Fig. 11. A table of this 
type may be duplicated and placed in the cumulative folder of 
"ach pupil in the group surveyed. This form may be replaced by a 
new table or it may be attached to the new table in a manner similar 
to the suggestions for the handling of anecdotes. 

The typical guidance record usually provides space for health 
information, work experience, description of behavior, and plans 
for the future. This type of information does not present any spe- 
cial type of administrative problem if the guidance staff evaluates it 
in accordance with the general criteria of information mentioned 
earlier in this chapter. The cumulative folder is a ready tool in the 
hands of the teacher, counselor, and administrator. It becomes a 
useful tool when the information is properly organized, unique, and 
easy to find and understand. A cumulative record that is used as a 
collecting point for parent excuses for absence, old tests, letters of 
recommendation, comprehensive health reports, and other general 
and outdated information defies use and serves as an anvil around 


the neck of the inventory service. 
Screening, summarizing, and entering information 


The vast amount of information that may be collected by a staff 
about all students requires à streamlined record-keeping system. 


A major part of such a plan is the technique used to screen, sum- 
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marize, and enter the information that becomes a vital part of the 
cumulative record. In most cases decisions are made on these three 
factors on the basis of limited data, value judgment, or emotional 
bias. Such judgments will probably continue to play a major role 
in the determination of these factors, but there are a few guidelines 
that the administrator may find of value in his analysis. 

Screening. An information program that has been planned and 
properly introduced to the staff should reduce the problem of 
screening to a bare minimum. Screening of information in a situa- 
tion of this kind usually consists of periodic checks of the informa- 
tion to see whether the information process includes: 


l. Strengths as well as weaknesses. 
A reasonable amount of information about each student. 
Facts and opinions easily distinguished. 


ge odo 


Removal of unconfirmed negative entries from the record 
at logical intervals. 


The first three of these are usually correctable by a staff meeting 
devoted to a review of the problem. The fourth aspect may require 
a definite plan. Some schools have solved this problem by a plan 
that makes it the responsibility of the staff to screen unconfirmed 
negative reports and remove them before transferring the record to 
the next grade level. For example, the early elementary teachers 
convene in the spring and review the records of all of the third-grade 
pupils. If one anecdote describes antisocial behavior during the 
first grade that has not been observed since that time, the anecdote 
is removed. This same process is repeated by the late elementary 
teacher in reviewing the sixth-grade records before transferring 
them to the junior high school. The junior-high-school staff follows 
the same pattern before transferring the record to the senior high 
school. 

Some administrators may find that the information being collected 
is so poor both in quality and kind that the above suggestions for 
screening are completely ineffective. If this is the case, it may be 
desirable to declare a moratorium and institute an in-service pro- 
gram covering each of the techniques of collecting information. A 
faculty that has a clear concept of the pro's and con's of each of the 
techniques will avoid most of the pitfalls for which Screening is 
made necessary. 
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Summarizing. Several of the information-collecting techniques 
lend themselves to summarization. Such techniques as anecdotal 
reporting, autobiographies, and teacher ratings are typical. Sum- 
marizing is usually done to conserve space in the record; but the 
space saved may not be worth the cost. For example: 


Summarizing requires considerable staff time. 


to 


The original intent of the writer is lost in a summary. 


e 


Much information gains in objectivity if retained in sequence. 
4. Forms may be devised that reduce the amount of record 
space required. 


Much more may be said about summarization, but in light of all 
the factors it is extremely doubtful that a record-keeping system 
should require the summarization of any of the data. A well planned 
record and careful supervision should eliminate the space problem, 
the only valid argument in favor of summarizing information. 

Entering. Responsibility for the entering of information in the 
record varies in accordance with a multitude of factors. The loca- 
tion of the records, the organization of the staff, the methods used 
in collection, and the availability and competence of clerical staff 
are the major variables. Several principles may be considered, 
however, in determining this responsibility: 


l. Information from a questionnaire or from grade reports may 
be transferred quite effectively by clerical employees. 

2, Anecdotal reports, autobiographies, sociometric tables, and 
similar information require filing only. This may be done by 
the staff member responsible for the supervision of the record 
of the pupil about whom the information has been written. 


3. Test information and more confidential information requires 
more careful handling and should be entered only by the 
individual assigned the supervision of the individual student's 
record. This is usually the counselor or the homeroom teacher. 


Other factors have a bearing on decisions pertaining to the re- 
ng information. In general, every effort should 
© 


cal chores of the professional staff yet 
umulative record-keeping system. 


sponsibility for enterit 
be made to reduce the cleri 
maintain the quality of the с 
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HOUSING OF THE RECORDS 


One of the more perplexing problems in the administration of 
guidance services is location of the guidance records. School A may 
maintain its records in the principal's office; School B assigns its 
records to the classroom teacher. School C expects the counselors 
to supervise the records in their respective offices. In each case, the 
staff can present a series of arguments that is most convincing. An 
analysis usually terminates in the conclusion that the unique char- 
acteristics of the school justify the plan used. 

Various authors have attempted to establish certain criteria for 
the location of the guidance records. Most of these have some merit, 
but two factors stand head and shoulders above all others in de- 
termining the best location: 


l. The unique features of the school plant, staff, and organization. 
2. Selection of a location that will result in maximum use by the 
staff. 


Certain factors about the organization of a school may be of 


some help in arriving at recommendations for the location of the 
guidance records. Here is one situation: 


l. An administrative record is maintained in the principal's fire- 
proof vault. 


:2. Counselors are employed in the junior and senior high school. 

8. The counselors rotate with the claasses as they progress 
through the three or four years. 

4. A given counselor has office space in the general proximity of 


the teachers responsible for the instruction of the pupils at 
that grade level. 


In a situation such as this one, the records in the junior and senior 
high schools would probably be used most if housed in the coun- 
selors’ offices. It is interesting to note, however, that if all of the 
counselors’ offices are at one central location in the building, the 
amount of use by the staff will be greatly reduced. In this case it 
may be better to have the records maintained by the teacher of 
the home room. 

Nothing has been said about the location of the cumulative 
record in the elementary school. This is seldom a problem since the 
organizational pattern of the elementary school makes it most desir- 
able to place the record in the hands of the classroom teacher. 
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The school staff may wish to withhold a final decision on the 
problem until the organizational pattern has been established and 
the staff assigned. Once these factors have been clarified, the major 
question is one of determining where the records can be housed 
to do the most good for the greatest number of pupils. If this can 
be answered, other factors are of little or no consequence. 


Increasing staff use of information 


There is a tendency in many schools to ask the entire staff to 
contribute to the cumulative record and then fail to assist the same 
group in an appreciation of the meaningfulness or use of the infor- 
mation. This omission results in much misuse or in the common 
complaint of not using the data. The responsibility for overcoming 
this situation rests with the executive officer, who may turn to the 
guidance specialist for direct leadership. The problem thus be- 
comes one of finding effective techniques to increase staff under- 
standing of the information with suggestions for possible use. 

The following approaches may be used to increase faculty under- 
standing and use of pupil information: 


l. Case conferences. 
2. In-service meetings devoted to a single type of information, 
i.e., scholastic aptitude tests or anecdotal reports. 

3. Demonstration interviews with pupils or parents. 

4, Teacher reports of successful experiences using pupil infor- 

mation to make instruction more meaningful. 

5. Reports from other schools of the use of information about 

pupils. 

The number of different techniques used to increase staff use of 
pupil information is limited only by the imagination of the guidance 
leaders, A long-range program of this kind is most desirable in 
every school. Many of the techniques may be repeated after one 
orient new staff members and act as an added stimu- 
who had participated in the previous meetings. 
on of this problem is to be found in 


or two years to 
lant to the members 
A more complete discussi 
Chapter 7. 

Legal aspects of information. 
faced in a program to increase 5 
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of this question; others may place the entire guidance program in 
jeopardy by innocent but libelous statements. For this reason the 
administrator must assume the responsibility to review the limits 
within which a staff member may use pupil information without 
fear of libel or slander suits. 

The legal implications of the handling of pupil information are 
not unique to the inventory service. The staff primarily concerned 
with the counseling and placement services are faced with the same 
basic problem and in many cases are more vulnerable than the staff 
involved with the major effort of the inventory service. Since the 
services are highly interrelated and since the inventory service is 
the first one discussed in this chapter it seems appropriate to dis- 
cuss the problem at this point. 

The guidance worker is frequently placed in a position in which, 
by his act or word, he may be accused of defamation of character. 
Thus, he is subject to a libel or slander suit. To defame a person, 
one must speak of him in such a way as to cause injury to bis repu- 
tation, either professionally or personally, accuse him of a crime, or 
bring him into hatred, ridicule, or disrepute. The reporting or re- 
cording of negative information may thus be questioned on the 
basis of its defamation characteristics. Does this mean then that 
derogatory information is to be ignored, or does the school staff 
enjoy an immunity in the practice of a profession? 

The term “privileged communication” is used in law to give the 
immunity necessary to certain individuals under certain conditions. 
It does not affect the defamatory aspects of an act or statement but 
it affords the giver the necessary protection. Privileged communica- 
tion is usually divided into two parts: (1) absolute, (2) qualified 
or conditional. The first kind is enjoyed by those who function in a 
judicial capacity. The protection in this situation is only applicable 
to the recognized proceedings. 

The second type of qualified or conditional communication is 
more limited, as the name implies. One is protected under this 
category except in cases where malice or malicious intent can be 
proven. Since most guidance activities are conducted in settings 
other than the judicial, it must be on this point that privileged com- 
munication can be claimed for the pupil personnel worker. 

The key concepts that qualify the school staff for the protection 
of the category of privileged communication are the duty, interest, 
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and inquiry involved. The pupil personnel worker who has an 
assigned duty in the interest of the welfare of the pupil and of 
society can communicate with another person with corresponding 
duty or interest and be protected by the privilege. Care must be 
taken, however, to guard against malice for it is the only qualifica- 
tion to the protection given to the guidance worker. If the staff 
member receives an inquiry in good faith, with laudable motives, in 
а proper manner at the proper time by a person with appropriate 
duties and. interests, he has a right and responsibility to reply to 
the inquiry even though the information may be defamatory. 


Transferring and filing information 


The last major administrative problem of the inventory service 
pertains to the transfer of records and the filing of the records of 
drop-outs or graduates. Many of the issues related to this problem 
may be cared for automatically by county or state policy. If the 
school is not subject to such policies several general principles may 
be applied to this phase of the service. 

The vast amount of information available about an individual and 
the amount of staff time necessary to collect the information would 
seem to dictate that every effort be made to eliminate duplication 
of efforts to collect the data. It follows that the cumulative record 
that is started in the elementary school should be transferred to the 
junior high school, the senior high school, and to the community 
college if one is a part of the same district. The transfer of the 
guidance record eliminates the duplication necessary to start another 
record and makes the record a cumulative record in a literal sense. 

A given school district may accept and implement the transfer of 
cords among the various schools of the district but balk 
at the thought of forwarding them to another district. Many argu- 
ments are presented for this point of view but their validity can usu- 
allv be challenged if the following questions are answered in the 


affirmative: 


guidance re 


l. Does the school district have an administrative record that 


may be retained? 
2, Have the unconfirmed 
and attendance been remove 


and isolated reports other than grades 
d? 
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3. Does the school to which the student is transferring want the 
record? 


If the answers are in the affirmative, one can logically expect 
that the record will serve the student in the new district the 
same as if he had gone to another school in the old district. 
Since the record is kept for the primary purpose of making the edu- 
cational experience of the pupil most meaningful, there would 
seem to be little value in retaining it to collect dust in the file of 
the former district. 

It is not suggested that the forwarding of the cumulative folders 
to another district be an automatic procedure. A note or card to 
the principal of the new school in which the availability of the 
record is made known would seem advisable. If the new school 
welcomes the information it will be requested and, in all prob- 
ability, be used in an appropriate manner. If it is not requested, 
it may be assumed that the pupil personnel services of the new 
school are limited and the folder would serve little, if any, purpose. 

The disposition of the cumulative record of the drop-out or grad- 
uate sometimes poses a storage problem for a given school. Clear- 
cut principles for handling this issue are not available, Some of the 
larger school systems are solving this by the use of microfilm. It 
seems unlikely, however, if this service will be readily available to 
all schools for some time. In the meantime the administrator must 
develop appropriate policies of filing the records of terminal 
students. 

Most of the inquiries that require referral to the cumulative rec- 
ord accrue during the first five years after a student leaves school. 
A few referrals might be made during the second five years. After 
the first ten years, little of the general information is pertinent 
since the individual has matured, is usually employed in the voca- 
tion of his life's work, and is better known by a circle of lay people. 
This would seem to indicate that the record is of little value beyond 
the part that is identified as administrative information. In most 
states the school is obligated by law to preserve this information. 

In light of the discussion above, the authors recommend the fol- 
lowing steps in the handling of the cumulative record folders of 
drop-outs and graduates (provided microfilming is not available): 


1. All cumulative records should be retained intact for five 
years. 
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9. At the end of five years, all the material that is not a part of 
the printed folder should be removed and destroyed. 

3, At the end of ten years the entire folder should be destroyed. 
If administrative records have not been kept, the administra- 
tive information could be transferred to a small file card, and 
the folder destroyed. 


THE INFORMATION SERVICE 


The individual in today’s world finds it difficult to understand 
the environment in which he must live, work, and progress. Each 
year brings an increase in the number of factors that add to the 
complexity of society. Such factors as industrial specialization, in- 
vention, increased population, economic demand, and social atti- 
tudes are but a few of the things that make a dynamic environment 
for every individual. 

Failure to keep abreast of the demands of the environment results 
in many frustrations occupationally, educationally, and socially for 
the individual. To allow the student or worker to face feelings of 
frustration without the assistance of information that will alleviate 
his tension is to reduce his effectiveness and increase his maladjust- 
ment. It then seems obvious that every individual must be aided 
in understanding the ever-changing requirements of his present and 
future environment if his adjustment is to be satisfactory. It is for 
this purpose that the information service is a major part of a 
program of guidance services. 


Major phases 


The information service consists of three identifiable but closely 
f information. It consists of information that 
ted in the typical academic program. Various 
several different formats for the content of 
the service. There seems to be a growing acceptance of the follow- 
ing titles as the major phases of the information service: (1) occu- 
pational information, (2) educational information, je) шомак. 


social information. 
The term “service” implies mor 
mation in its most literal sense. 


interrelated phases 0 
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authors have suggested 


e than an interpretation of infor- 
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be obtained, housed, and presented in such a manner as to be of 
maximum benefit to the individuals for whom the service has been 
organized. Thus, the information service is concerned with sources, 
methods of filing, and the best techniques of interpreting informa- 
tion of the three major kinds. 

The guidance worker soon becomes aware of the vast amount of 
information that is available. It is information that has general value 
to all pupils as a survey of the world of work, training opportunities, 
and techniques for getting along with others. Some of the informa- 
tion may be pertinent only to a few, but this is a minor part of the 
program. The emphasis, then, is on information for groups and is 
exploratory rather than highly definitive. Thus the information 
service makes use of the major part of the group activities of a 
guidance program. 


Administrative problems of the information service 


The administrative problems of the information service may be 
divided into three major interrelated categories, They are: 


l. Problems related to collecting or preparing information. 
2. Problems related to housing the information. 
3. Problems related to presenting the information. 


The key problem is the one pertaining to the techniques for pre- 
senting the data. Any service may implement an outstanding pro- 
gram to collect and house the information but fail to implement 
effective methods of presentation. A service of this kind is relatively 
useless and time-consuming. On the other hand, a good program 
of presentation is enhanced by a wealth of information in readily 
accessible locations, One then reaches the obvious conclusion that 
a good information service is a complete service, with emphasis on 
the techniques for presentation. 

Collecting and preparing information. A prime consideration in 
the development of the information service is the selection of ma- 
terials. The guidance worker may choose from a wide offering, but 
he must also consider a balance of materials to insure scope and 
depth of information. The many brochures, books, outlines, charts, 
filmstrips, films, and related types of information must be selected 
and then carefullv integrated into the total guidance program, if 
they are to be of maximum benefit. 
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Much of the prepared information contains aspects of all three 
of the major phases of the service. One brochure may be primarily 
devoted to a discussion of a given occupation, yet contain sugges- 
tions for training opportunities related to the occupation. It is 
almost impossible to find information that is totally oriented to one 
phase of information. This may be quite desirable since the phases 
are so closely interrelated. 

Private publishers, educational institutions, governmental agen- 
cies, trade associations, and many other groups and organizations 
prepare free and inexpensive material that may be used in the 
information service. For purposes of presentation the typical kinds 
of prepared information are listed under each of the three major 


phases: 


Occupational 
1. Occupational abstracts, briefs, guides, or monographs. 
2. Books describing one or more occupations in detail. 
3. Wall charts. 
4. Filmstrips. 
5. Films. 
6. Periodicals 
Educational 
1. College and university catalogues. 
2. Various directories of institutions of higher education. 
3. Summaries of scholarships and loans. 
4. Directories of private schools. 
5. Directories of technical schools. 
6. Films. 
7. Wall charts. 
8. Booklets with study-habit suggestions. 


Personal-Social 
Booklets designed to help student understand self and others. 


Workbooks with reading guides. 
Films. 
Wall charts. 


Brochures w 
Variety of material on person 


ith suggestions for good grooming. 
al hygiene. 


Oy gus 65 bo 


In addition to the prepared material, the school staff may develop 
considerable information for use in the information service. The 


following kinds are illustrative of those that may be prepared at 


the local level: 
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1. Parent handbook. 

2. Junior and senior high school handbooks. 

3. Charts that emphasize local information. 

4 Filmstrips or slides of local industry, educational opportuni- 
ties, and social life. 

9. Supplemental reading on local opportunities. 


Responsibility for collecting information. A blueprint that fixes 
the responsibility for the collection of information is impossible and 


probably undesirable. The factors that determine this responsibility 
are: 


Where and how the information will be disseminated. 
Availability of appropriate files, offices, and library facilities. 
Availability of staff with an interest in this phase of the guid- 
ance program. 


e to 


An appraisal of the school setting will probably result in the con- 
clusion that several different individuals must assume a responsibil- 
ity for the collection and preparation of material for the information 
service. The teacher, counselor, coordinator, and librarian all have 
a stake and responsibility in this aspect of the program. A respon- 
sibility as broad as this dictates coordination by the administrative 
leader or by a designated individual. To omit the coordination is 
to ask for a chaos of information and a minimum of service, 

Housing the information. The vast amount of information to be 
collected will be relatively useless unless a plan is devised to main- 
tain an orderly and up-to-date filing system. Much of the material 
is unbound, and lends itself to regular filing units. The material in 
other forms, such as books, filmstrips, slides, charts, is more difficult 
to house. The school staff should give consideration to various pos- 


sibilities, but the following suggestions may be appropriate for 
most schools: 


l. The school library should be used to the maximum as one 
central location of all printed matter, 
2, The offices of the coordinator of counseling should include: 
(а) One or more occupational files mounted on casters for 
classroom as well as counseling use. 
(b) File of charts and films. 
(c) Up-to-date references of educational institutions, 
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Housing of material in two general areas tends to fix the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the material new and complete. The 
librarian is a trained worker interested in being of service to the 
school. With the technical help of the coordinator of the counsel- 
ors, the informational material should be most adequate. 

Some typical methods of presentation. It has been pointed out 
that the primary administrative problem of the information service 
is the finding of effective ways of presenting the information.° It 
has also been mentioned that the primary situation in which in- 
formation is presented will be a group setting. It seems appropri- 
ate, therefore, that the discussion here should be devoted to the 
various ways of imparting the information to groups. 


The class unit 


There are two major hurdles to be surmounted in the develop- 
ment of the information program in group settings. The first prob- 
lem is that of maintaining an ever-expanding sequence with a 
minimum of duplications. The second problem is to obtain a suffi- 
cient number of interested teachers to implement the program. 
Both of the hurdles may be overcome if one of the curricular areas 
of the school assumes the responsibility for the presentation of in- 
formation from kindergarten through the remaining grades. 

An excellent and logical area to develop the information program 
is the social studies department. The goals of such a department 
are usually quite compatible with goals of the information service. 
The social studies teacher in such a setting develops class units of 
information at each of the grade levels. A program of this kind 
reduces duplications, improves integration, and results in greater 
teacher enthusiasm for the program since it is a part of a primary 
responsibility and not simply something they “might like to assume.” 


The course 
duced special courses for the purpose of 


Many schools have intro | 
as a regular class for one or more sem- 


presenting the information 
of this topic is to be found in Robert Hoppock, 


° An excellent review (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.), 
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1957. 
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esters. Such courses are usually called orientation, guidance, or 
occupation courses and are taught once in the junior high school 
and sometimes again in the senior high school. It is quite common 
to assign these courses to the counselors as part of their responsi- 
bility. This seems to be a logical teaching assignment for the trained 
individuals if they are to teach at all. 


Special days or events 


The “Career and College Day” or some adaptation has become 
very popular throughout the country during the past two decades. 
It usually follows a pattern of bringing resource people to the school 
to review occupational and educational opportunities. The chief 
criticism of the idea—that too much is attempted and too little is 
done—should be a guide to the administrator to place the idea 
within its proper context. Special days represent but one small part 
of an information program, and as such render a valuable service. 
If the coordinator of the information service uses the one-day 
meeting to enrich an on-going program, the student will gain much. 
Moreover, the resource people will be pleased to participate and 
the total program will be improved. 


The B-I-E Day 


Many school systems hold an annual one-day meeting called 
Business, Industry, and Education Day. The term “Labor” is some- 
times added to the title if it is felt by the local staff that labor is not 
adequately recognized in the more common title, 

The general objective of this day is to introduce the entire school 
staff to occupational opportunities and requirements of the com- 
munity. The school staff usually spends one full day visiting local 
business and industrial establishments. It is hoped that by this 
means the teacher will interpret to the pupils the occupational set- 
ting with which he comes in contact. 


The home room program 


The home room is probably one of the best-known organizational 
plans in secondary education. The typical home room plan provides 
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an allocation of time in the daily schedule of from 10 to 60 minutes. 
All students are assigned to a home room which is supervised by a 
member of the staff. Various activities are scheduled for this period, 
which range from taking attendance to individual counseling. One 
of the major purposes for the period is that of presenting the ma- 
terials of the information service. This point of view was quite 
prevalent in the guidance literature of the past decade. An analysis 
of three guidance texts with copyright dates ranging from 1939 
to 1949 revealed a comprehensive list of activities for the home 
room. A digest of the most common topics has been included here 
as illustrative of the activities suggested in these texts for the 


home room: 


Election of Officers Christmas Party 

Fire Prevention Sportsmanship in Athletics 
Fears Parliamentary Procedure 
Registration Care of Public Buildings 
Hobbies Table Manners 

How to Study Accident Prevention 
Hygiene and Health Vocations 

First Aid Use of the Cafeteria 
Finance and Thrift 


Citizenship 
Parental Relationships Individual Conferences on Grades 
Daydreaming School Clubs 


Religious Education 


It takes little imagination to recognize in such a comprehensive 
be that the guidance 
rials of the 


It is also 


list an almost impossible situation. It may 
leaders of the time felt that the limited guidance mate 
day could be adequately presented in this framework. 
conceivable that since the home room served as a ready “catch-all” 
it was much easier to assign all such activities to the home room. 
Regardless of the reasons behind the recommendations, the guid- 
ance program requires more effective activities than those that can 
be provided in the home room framework. This is especially true 
of presenting information. The idea that each home room teacher 
should provide the group-information activities is illogical for the 


following reasons: 


1:1: "d 
1. The activities are an added responsibility and not the teacher's 


primary interest. 
9. Effective coordination of the 
3. Home rooms usually meet at the same hour, 


program is virtually impossible. 
which multiplies 
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the number of information-material units needed to serve all 
groups at the same hour. 
4. The range in staff interest automatically eliminates a number 
of teachers from having much, if any, desire to implement 
a successful program. 
The homeroom is primarily an administrative unit which com- 
petes with service activities for time and attention. 


д 


The home room teacher may make a minor contribution to the 
information program. An up-to-date bulletin board with informa- 
tional materials, the survey of students to obtain leads as to the 
type of information needed, and in general a sympathetic attitude 
on the part of the teacher toward the program are reasonable ex- 
pectations. There are, however, so many better ways of presenting . 
the information service that it behooves the administrator to discard 
an outdated and ineffective plan for a more functional and realistic 
program. 

It should not be implied from the above that the home room has 
no place in secondary education. On the contrary, it serves a very 
useful purpose as an administrative unit and for incidental guidance 
activities. The administrator is cautioned, however, against the use 
of the home room as a means of developing a unified information 
program. 


The activity period 


One of the organizational plans that holds considerable promise 
for the purpose of presenting information is commonly called “the 
activity period.” In addition, the plan has many other advantages 
to the total school program. | 

The activity period plan varies in each school, but the general 
pattern provides for a specific time allocation each day for the 
purpose of conducting the typical co-curricular activities of the 
school. Many schools use the following plan: 


1. One 45-minute period is scheduled each day as an activity 
period. 

2, The activities vary each day. For example: Monday— School 
Clubs; Tuesday—Student Government; Wednesday—Assem- 
bly; Thursday—Class Activities; Friday—Pep Rallies and 
Music. 
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8. Students not in an activity for a given day report to a study 
hall. s 

4. The club program, the assembly period, and the study hall 
may be devoted to the presentation of a part of the informa- 


tion program. 


The various ideas reviewed above are the more common tech- 
niques and plans now used to present the information materials. 
Much like the other techniques used in the guidance program, the 
specific plan will vary with each school and is limited only by the 
imagination of the staff. If there is one key principle to be kept 
in mind, regardless of the plan adopted, it is that coordination of 
the program is imperative. Once a structure has been adopted that 
provides for coordination, the effectiveness of the program will 
be governed by the staff time, interest, competence, and in part 
by the other resources available. 


Units related to subjects 


One of the most effective means of presenting occupational and 
educational information related to a given field as a unit is the 
course that offers preparation in that field. For example, the teacher 
of biology may ask to develop a unit on the medical professions 
or the mathematics teacher a unit on engineering. 


THE COUNSELING SERVICE 


Early in the development of the professional field of guidance 
the term counseling was used as synonymous with guidance. In 
fact, there was little reason to differentiate between the terms since 
the goals, techniques, and outcomes were identical. As the profes- 
sion developed, however, there came an awareness of the need for 
on the part of certain guidance workers. The 
t unique to the field of guidance, but was of 
a special degree in areas requiring skills in counseling sessions with 
individuals. Counseling has now come to be that part of the 
guidance program that assists an individual to кен мапата др 
and, through this, to a self-realization and acceptance of 5 у, 
responsibility. The primary technique of counseling is Е a 
view, the face-to-face relationship between the counselor an 


special competence 
competence was по 
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counselee. Other guidance techniques aid and abet the interview 
contact in bringing about self-realization, the premise being that 
in most individuals maximum self-realization and acceptance of 
social responsibility will result from individual interviews as the 
core of a total process. 

It has been said that counseling is а learning process. A careful 
analysis of the counseling process usually brings one to the con- 
clusion that the statement is literally correct. The thoughtful ad- 
ministrator is then prone to ask the obvious question, “Have we not 
had counseling in our schools, even though we do not have trained 
counselors?” 

If one is honest, one must admit that this is true even though 
the quality may have been very poor, and the learning of a different 
kind. The learning that takes place in counseling is determined by 
the counselee; and the counselee’s perception of himself, his values, 
and his needs are the chief concerns of the counselor. The learning 
that takes place in the typical teacher-pupil relationship is gov- 
erned by group decisions and goals. It may help to point out that 
the learning that takes place in counseling includes greater depth, 
such as learning about personality, attitudes, and personal goals. 
To work effectively in this process the counselor needs a special 
set of competencies. This line of reasoning is sometimes hard to 
explain to the individual conditioned by a different point of view. 
Because he is unable to accept the counseling point of view, the 
administrator may not employ a counselor and, if he does, he is 
apt to think lightly of the training that the counselor has received. 

The problem may be one of semantics. Those in the professional 
field are well aware of the amount of training necessary to do an 
adequate job of interviewing in a counseling situation. Yet any 
attempt to evaluate the extent of the counseling program by use 
of something as relative as the counseling process tends to terminate 
in the question noted above. It may be better, therefore, to use 
the term counseling service in order to establish criteria that will 
result in a more valid analysis of the counseling program. 

The counseling service is usually judged in terms of three major 
components. Since interviewing requires special skills and since it 
is the core technique of the counseling process, the first factor to 
note is the presence of trained personnel. The interview is an indi- 
vidual contact between the counselor and counselee, which dictates 
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that facilities be available in which individual interviews may be 
conducted. This is the second major factor to be used in judging 
the counseling service. The third factor is that if counseling inter- 
views are to be conducted, time must be available as a part of the 
regular day. An administrator should find it much easier to ap- 
praise the counseling program by determining whether the three 
components of the counseling service are present, rather than 
attempting to judge the presence of counseling as a process. Judg- 
ing the effectiveness of the service is another facet of the problem 
and will be discussed later. 


Some administrative problems 


The administrative problems of the counseling service have 
changed somewhat during the past decade. One of the principal 
problems of the past was that of the selection of counselors. Many 
educators spent long and fruitless hours trying to establish an im- 
possible dichotomy of personal qualifications versus training quali- 
fications. Many argued the value of selecting an individual with the 
right personal attributes in preference to the individual with ade- 
quate training. They have now come to recognize that these two 
- areas are inseparable if the counselor is to be successful. 

Several other factors have tended to reduce the selection prob- 
Jem to one of minor importance. Some of these are: 


1. The counselor credential or certificate has become quite com- 
mon and serves as a guide in the selection of personnel. 

9. A greater number of all school personnel have had one or 
more guidance courses in which the qualities of a counselor 
are discussed. 

3. The increase in in-service training programs has made it pos- 
sible to train teachers who have the personal qualities believed 


to be needed by a counselor. 


A number of other problems still plague the administrator of the 


м s > оү zes into 
guidance program. These problems usually group themselves ir 


three major areas. 


]. Problems related to counselee assignment. 


2, Problems related to counselor duties. 
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3. Problems related to counselor relationships with other school 
staff. 


It is toward a possible solution to these problems that the follow- 
ing discussion will be directed. 


The assignment of counselees 


The assignment of counselees to the counselor is conditioned 
by many factors, such as counseling time, number of counselors 
available, supplemental duties of the counselors, and many more. 
These and other variables make it virtually impossible to establish 
a single pattern that is applicable to all schools. It seems more 
advisable to review the more common plans and discuss them 
briefly. 

1. Assignment by class. Probably the most common method 
of assignment is by class or a major fraction of the class. In this 
method the counselor usually rotates with the class. In the junior 
high school one or more counselors are assigned to the seventh 
grade. As the class progresses through the school, the counselor 
progresses with them for two or three years, When the class moves 
to the senior high school the counselor returns to the incoming 
seventh grade, and the rotation starts again. 

The primary value of this plan is that it provides a continuing 
tie for the pupil for three years and permits both the counselee and 
counselor to become better acquainted. There are those who argue, 
however, that this forces a counselee to be assigned to a counselor 
for too long a period if the counselor is weak or incompetent. This 
is rather a feeble excuse and fails to recognize that the problem is 
in the counseling selection process, which is correctable, and not 
in the assignment plan. 

2. Assignment by sex. The second most common plan seems to 
be the assignment of counselees by sex. This is probably a carry- 
over from the day when a dean of girls and dean of boys were 
responsible for the pupil personnel activities. Various arguments 
are offered for and against the plan, but there seems to be little to 
indicate that a male counselor is more effective with male stu- 
dents than a female counselor, or vice-versa. If the counseling staff 
is made up of both male and female counselors, most of the opposi- 
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tion to assignment without regard of the sex of the counselor will 
dissolve. Counselees in the latter plan may be encouraged to dis- 
cuss their problems with any counselor when they feel it is im- 
portant to discuss it with a female or male counselor. 

3. Assignment by program. In some counseling programs the 
counselors are assigned by the program areas of the counselees. This 
plan varies considerably in the exact details, but counselees are 
assigned to counselors of college preparatory, general, and voca- 
tional programs. This plan is probably an outgrowth of the older 
concept that counselors were vocational advisors and, as such, 
needed considerable knowledge of the occupational outlets for 
which each program prepared the student. This plan is difficult 
to defend if present criteria of counseling are applied. 

4. Assignment by name. A fourth plan is to assign counselees 
by name according to the alphabet. This may be done by classes 
but it is hard to justify unless it is used in conjunction with one 
of the other plans. There are few principles upon which one may 
claim merit for this plan, which has resulted in its falling into ill 
repute and disuse. 

Counselees may be assigned by random selection, by popular 
choice, by curricular areas, or by home room groups. It is extremely 
doubtful that any of these can be justified as a single plan, but 
they may have merit if combined with one of the more popular 
plans. The exact assignment method is a decision that the school 
must adopt in light of all factors, but the trend today favors the 
assignment by class or a variation of that plan. 


Counselor duties 


Many volumes and hundreds of articles have appeared in the 
professional literature discussing the work of the counselor. To 
give an adequate review of this writing would require far greater 
emphasis on counseling than the purposes of this book would dic- 
tate. It seems advisable, however, to discuss some of the more 
common problems faced by the administrator in the assignment 
of the work of the counselor. 

The primary responsibility of the counselor is counseling. Hf the 
demands of the total job require the counselor to instruct or to 
assume other responsibilities, these are of secondary importance, 
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otherwise, the individual has been inappropriately identified. Any 
discussion of the assignment of duties must spring from this prem- 
ise if it is to have meaning to the reader and be consistent in the 
broader context of pupil personnel activities. 

Part-time or full-time counselors. Early in the development of 
the counseling service, the staff faces the problem of deciding be- 
tween part-time or full-time counselors. The proponents of the 
point of view that full-time counselors offer a greater service point 
out the following advantages: 


1. The full-time counselor is not handicapped by a divided 
professional responsibility and, therefore, is a more effective 
counselor. 


о 


It is easier to obtain more competent counselors if they are 
assigned full-time counseling responsibilities. 

3. A staff of full-time counselors is much smaller, and thus it is 
easier for the students to identify members of the counseling 
staff. 


The champions of part-time counselors argue in favor of their 
plan by presenting the following points: 


l. The part-time counselor is more effective in his counseling re- 
lationship if he has teaching responsibilities for part of the 
day. 


to 


The teaching staff tends to accept the part-time worker more 
easily than the full-time counselor since he is one of their 
group. 

3. The total number of counselees assigned to the part-time 
counselor is less than to the full-time counselor. This permits 
the part-time member a better opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the counselees. 


Many ideas have been proposed in behalf of each point of view, 
but the above represent the major valid arguments. Such argu- 
ments as that the full-time counselor is more competent are not valid 
since an individual is a counselor because of his qualifications 
regardless of the amount of counseling time assigned. The decision 
regarding which plan will be adopted must be based on the assump- 
tion that any individual assigned counseling duties is qualified to 
perform those duties. The arguments presented in behalf of the 


ee ee com 
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two plans may then be reviewed and one plan, or a combination of 
plans, adopted. 

Part-time responsibilities. The school that elects the part-time 
counselor plan may increase the value of the approach if careful 
consideration is given to assignment of that part of time not utilized 
in counseling. The most desirable plan, as a general rule, is to 
involve the part-time counselor in activities that are closely related 
to the primary responsibility. The supervision of co-curricular activ- 
ities, the teaching of guidance-oriented courses, and similar assign- 
ments make use of the counselors training, experience and major 
interest. This is not to say that this will apply in all cases to the 
particular interests and qualifications of the counselor, but is a guide 
if all other factors are equal. 


Counselor load 


The determination of the most desirable counselor-counselee ratio 
is a highly debatable issue. Any discussion of the number of coun- 
selees to be assigned to each counselor requires an analysis of the 
time each counselor has available to him for counseling. It then 
becomes a matter of establishing a desirable amount of counseling 


the typical student should have in a given period of time, and pro- 


rating the number of counselees in accordance with the counseling 
time available. 

Several authors have suggested rules of thumb to determine the 
ratio of counselees to counselors since exact information is lacking. 
The consensus of the opinions of the authorities suggests the ideal 


for counseling as: 


One Counselor — E e 
Jour per day — 200 Hours per year — ounse 

: ed Pi day — 400 Hours per year — 200 Counselees 

3 Hours per day — 600 Hours per year — 300 Counselees 

Full-time — Full-time — 500 Counselees 


he maximum number suggested for one 
hich is probably the absolute maxi- 


i i E is also im- 
mum ratio if effective counseling is to be — It ni scies 
perative that the administrator keep in mind that Ms a T rie 
been designed for individual counseling. This means 


It is to be noted that t 
counselor is 500 counselees, W 
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other guidance duties assigned to the counselor are to be planned 
in addition to the time for counseling. 

It may be more realistic to use a rule of thumb to determine the 
ratio of students to the trained guidance worker in terms of the 
broader guidance responsibilities. The following table of ratios is 
suggested when the guidance worker is expected to perform the 
normal responsibilities for all five of the guidance services: 


One Guidance Specialist — 


1 hour per day — 200 hours per year — 50 counselees 
2 hours per day — 400 hours per year — 100 counselees 
3 hours per day — 600 hours per year — 150 counselees 
Full-time — Full-time — 250 counselees 


Some schools may find it impossible to employ enough counselors 
to provide an ideal counseling ratio for all students. In cases of this 
kind the administrator may decide to increase the ratio or provide 
adequate counseling services for fewer students. No clear-cut 
solution is to be recommended for this problem, The authors are 

б inclined to recommend an adequate ratio for fewer students and 
assignment of the counselors to classes that face some of the most 
obvious adjustment problems. The first year in the new school or 


the last year in a given school may be the classes to benefit most 
from counseling services. 


Counselor's role in attendance and discipline 


A major point of contention among school personnel results from 
the assignment of counselors to attendance and disciplinary respon- 
sibilities. Many authorities in counseling point out the handicap 
that a counselor has in maintaining an effective counseling relation- 
ship if he must also enforce rules, laws, and regulations. The en- 
forcement of such codes implies the designation of punishment for 
infractions. 

The administrative authorities, on the other hand, point out that 
the failure of students to abide by regulations is a symptom of 
maladjustment and, as such, is a problem for the counselor, At first 
glance this appears to be an unreconcilable issue, but closer scrutiny 
reveals a happy solution to the problem. 

The direct assignment of validating explanations of tardiness, 
absence, or the enforcement of school regulations is an administra- 
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tive function. The staff member responsible for this function is 
obligated to determine or recommend penalties for breaches of the 
regulations. The threat that is implicit in the function tends to 
destroy the permissive relationship so important to effective counsel- 
ing. It must be assumed, therefore, that all counselors would be 
more effective in their counseling relationships if they were not 
expected to perform this aspect of the administrative function. 

The tendency to be tardy, absent, and to exhibit antisocial or 
aggressive behavior is a symptom of maladjustment. The general 
goal of counseling is to assist in the improved adjustment of the 
counselee by aiding the student; so it is necessary for the counselor 
to maintain a counseling relationship with the counselee free of 
threat. The counselor's role, then, is one of working with the pupil 
who has the maladjustment problem to find the cause for the prob- 
lem and to recommend activities that may correct his behavior. À 
counselor in this framework has a role in working with attendance 
and discipline problems, but it is as a personnel worker and not 
as ап administrative officer. 


The counselor and registration 


One of the duties assigned or assumed by many counselors is 
related to the function of registration. In some schools this repre- 
art of the counseling contact a counselor has with 
f this kind it is probably a case of the 
with the thought of 


Sents a major p 
his counselees. In situations o! 
‘tail wagging the dog" and should be studied 
placing it in its true perspective. 
The total process of registration includes the matching of per- 
sonal qualifications with opportunities, and the selection of appro- 
Priate courses and programs. The validity of the decisions is deter- 
mined by the student's degree of self-understanding and acceptance 
and by the objectivity of his perception of the opportunities. The 
Counselor has an obligation to analyze and interpret these factors 
With the counselee to increase the validity of the choice. ud 
The development of self-realization and the gaining of objective 
information about opportunities is a dynamic process and results 
from a series of different contacts. The group activities of the in- 
formation service have a direct bearing on the student's understand- 
ing the opportunities. All of the counselor-counselee contacts tend 
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to help the student with self-understanding. The counselor in this 
framework is doing much to improve the validity of the registration 
process even though the activity may not be so designated. 

The problems that develop from the assigned duty of registration 
usually result from the method employed to facilitate registration. 
Many counselors attempt to review all information pertinent to 
registration during the interview. Much of this information may 
have been more appropriately presented in groups. Many counsel- 
ors schedule interviews with all of their counselees each year and 
review all of the information before planning next year’s schedule. 
This activity may be reduced in major proportion by the develop- 
ment of a four-year course plan with interviews scheduled with the 
counselor when charges are to be made in that plan. An effective 
information service, a series of regular counseling contacts, and a 
well prepared four-year plan will set the stage for annual registra- 
tion periods that are brief, valid, and mechanical, The counselor 
plays a vital role in this process but does not become bogged down 
with needless repetition. 


Counselor relationships 


The extent of a counselor’s relationships is governed by the scope 
of his assigned duties. With counseling as his sole responsibility 
in the guidance program, the counselor functions within rather nar- 
row limits of relationships. He has the same group of contacts but 
the frequency and type of contact is altered. Since most school 
counselors are assigned responsibilities beyond counseling, it seems 
desirable to review some of the administrative problems that are 
related to his relationships with individuals of primary contact. 

The professional literature is replete with suggestions for the 
maintenance of effective counselor-counselee relationships. Most of 
the writing deals chiefly with the techniques of the counseling in- 
terview and less with the related factors that enhance this relation- 
ship. Some of the more common problems are reviewed here since 
they are of an administrative nature. 


Introduction of program 


Many counselors assume that because the role of counseling is 
perfectly clear to them that all counselees, teachers, and parents 
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understand their function. This assumption is usually diametrically 
opposed to the facts. It behooves the counseling staf, with the 
assistance of the administrator, to provide necessary orientation to 
counseling for the groups to be served. 

Several approaches have been used by schools to bring about an 
increased understanding of the role of counseling. One of the most 
effective plans observed by the authors was organized as follows: 


1. An assembly meeting was held for the class to be served. 
2. Students, parents, and teachers of the class were invited to 


attend. 

3. The administrator gave a brief explanation of the purpose of 
the meeting. 

4. An outside speaker gave a short presentation, which empha- 

sized the kinds of problems to be discussed in a counseling 

interview and the role of the two primary participants. 

The counselors were introduced and their office locations and 

counseling hours were announced. 

6. Short demonstrations of interviews were given by counselors 
and members of the class. 

7. It was announced that all students would be invited to meet 
with the counselor for the purpose of becoming better ac- 


л 


quainted. 

8. The role of the home and classroom in counseling was 
reviewed. 

9. There was a question period. 

l0. Parents and teachers were invite 
phase of the counseling program. 


Other plans have been used successfully in acquainting interested 
individuals with the role of counseling and its effective use. A series 
of meetings may be the best approach to maximum use of the coun- 
Seling service. Regardless of the plan, the goal remains the same: 
to insure effective use of counseling time by an increased under- 


Standing of the function of counseling. 


d to remain to discuss any 


Confidential information 


It seems that every staff struggles with the pro mimi 
tial information. There is usually considerable discussion, MYST 2 


"e out how the 
What constitutes confidential information, and second ab 


blem of confiden- 
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counselor should handle the information. There are no specific 
rules that cover this issue, but some general principles may be fol- 
lowed that should be of considerable assistance in resolving this 
problem. 

The principles that guide the counselor in the handling of con- 
fidential information may be thought of as a code of professional 
ethics. Several professional groups have developed such guides. 
The American Psychological Association® has prepared one of the 
most elaborate codes of ethics. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association has developed what are called the “minimum standards” 
for vocational guidance services. An excellent discussion of both and 
of other writing that deals with ethical problems in counseling has 
been prepared by Schwebel.? 

In the writings on and training of counselors certain principles 
seem to have general acceptance. In spite of the variations in prac- 
tice, which stem from various sources, there is general agreement 
that the counselor should be guided in the handling of confidential 
information by such principles as these: 


1. Information may not be given to any individual until there is 


a professional readiness to accept the information in the proper 
context. 


L2 


Information given to the counselor in confidence shall be re- 
tained in that category until the counselee and counselor agree 
that it must be shared with others. An exception to this prin- 
ciple is that if the information reveals a danger to the physical 
well-being of others the counselor may be forced to initiate 
action without the counselee's endorsement. In any event, the 


advisability of discussing it with others should be reviewed 
with the counselee. 


Information given in counseling may reveal possible inade- 
quacies on the part of a staff member. This is to be treated in 
the same manner as in the second principle. The counselor, 
however, may wish to be alert to possible verification, or may 


6 Ethical Standards of Psychologists, The Committee on Ethical Standards 
for Psychologists, The American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C., 
1953. 


7 Milton Schwebel, "Some Ethical Problems in Counseling," The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, The American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Washington, D.C., Volume XXXIII, No. 5, January, 1955. 
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through personal but subtle contacts with the individual staff 
member offer suggestions that may bring about change with 
the information never having been revealed. 


Evaluation of service 


Techniques for evaluation are discussed later, but it seems appro- 
priate while discussing relationships to mention the usefulness of 
evaluating progress, understanding, and acceptance of the counsel- 
ing service. A program that has been introduced in an effective man- 
ner may elicit so much demand that the true perception of the 
counselees, teachers, or parents is not appraised. It may be a most 
worthwhile project to survey the counselees to determine their atti- 
tudes about the program. A survey blank may be prepared by the 
local staff that permits the student or others to respond anony- 
mously. Typical questions are: 

1. Have you ever wanted information and help in learning more 

about your own abilities, interests, intelligence, personality, and 


achievement? 
2; Would you like to know more about some type of job or occu- 


pation than you know now? 


Another type of survey question permits the respondent to give 
relative values to his response. Typical questions of this type are: 


1. Do counselors give you enough time when you see them? 
(Check one.) 

yes, always! 

yes, most of the time. 

sometimes they do and sometimes they don't. 

no, they do not! 

have never been to see a school counselor. 


9. How much help have counselors given you with very personal 
problems? (Check one.) 
none at all. 
a little. 
quite a pit. 
" 
a great deal. 
have not taken such problems to a counselor, so 


cannot say- 


— 
—— 
_— 


— 


to survey parents or teachers. 


Questionnaires may be prepared c 
nostic in nature. It is of greater 


The objective of such a survey is diag 
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importance to discover what the recipients of a service think they 
are receiving than it is to try to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
service by this technique. 


Referral procedures 


It may be said that if every staff member and all of the com- 
munity resources are used to the maximum, there will still be prob- 
lems of adjustment left unsolved. This point of view is a basic 
premise from which the counseling program gains the support of 
the staff and community. It lowers the barriers between the teacher 
and counselor, the counselor and clinic, and the parent and the 
school. A point of view such as this is a catalyst in the free referral 
of problems with a minimum regard for protection of an individual 
staff member's prerogative. 

Administrative problems of referral are of two general types: (1) 
referrals that should not have been made, and (2) failure to refer 
when the action is obvious. Much of this grows from ignorance, 
some from malicious intent, and some from a lack of principles or 
policies of referral. 


Three types of student referral should not be made: 


l. Referral by administrator or teacher to the counselor with im- 
plication of threat or punishment. The tendency of teachers 
to send students who are discipline problems to the counselor's 
office is a case in point. 

2. Referrals to the counselor of students who, in the opinion of 
the individual making the referral, should be convinced of 
some particular action. Many administrators and parents ex- 
pect the counselor to "sell" the value of staying in school to the 
youngster about to drop out. This type of referral is illustra- 
tive of the kind to be eliminated. 

8. Referrals to any staff member, professional resource, or lay 
person without prior clearance. Some counselors develop the 
habit. of referring students directly to the doctor, the min- 
ister, the industrialist, or another staff member and fail to gain 
his permission or, more importantly, to provide him with the 
general information about the situation. 


Referrals should be made when the following situations develop: 
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1. Referral to the counselor when a student shows an unusual 
amount of aggressive behavior. 

2. Referral to the counselor when the student maintains a record 
of under-achievement. 

8. Referral to the counselor when the student is undecided as to 
a training program or wishes to change his program. 

4. Referral to the counselor when the student fails to participate 
in the normal activities of the group. 

5. Referral to the counselor when the student's aspirations are 
not in accord with his abilities. 

6. Referral to a teacher or lay person when a student needs a 
special type of information which that person can give. 

7. Referral to a guidance clinic when the counselor recognizes 
the problem as being beyond his qualifications. 


The acceptance of a referral implies an obligation to give the per- 
son who made the referral a report of some kind. The exact nature 
of the report will vary with the case, but the failure of the counselor 
to review the case with the person making the referral may lead this 
person to discontinue the process. The increase in the number of 
proper referrals is an indication that the school staff has matured in 
its guidance point of view. The increase is also an indication that 
the full usefulness of the staff will be afforded all youngsters faced 
with problems that they cannot resolve. 


Counselor-staff relationships 


The interrelationships of the professional staff have been under- 
scored throughout this book. Two problems of this relationship are 
peculiar to the counseling service. Since the total value of the serv- 
ice will not be realized until the proper relationship exists among 
staff, it seems desirable to review these problems. 

Suggestions for classroom environment. The major components 
of a student’s maladjustment are (1) the failure to understand and 
accept himself, and (2) the failure of the environment to meet his 
needs, Since the teacher controls a major part of the student's in- 
school environment and since this must be receptive to change to 
meet student needs, the counselor is frequently faced with the 
problem of making suggestions for alterations in the classroom en- 
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vironment. The success of this contact will, to a large extent, deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the counseling program. 

As in most cases of this kind, definite procedures are not available, 
but several principles may be followed. The following suggestions 


may be helpful in making this type of counselor-teacher contact most 
successful: 


Review of the general factors of the case in the initial step. 
Encouragement of the teacher to offer suggestions for action. 
Making the counselor’s suggestions as possible alternatives. 
Discussion of a change to another teacher with both teachers 
before the transfer is completed. 


opm 


In-service training. Each counseling case may serve as a means 
of providing professional growth for every member of the staff. Tf 
this point of view is accepted by the staff, the counselor may assume 
leadership in maximizing the implication for professional improve- 
ment. The case study, the case conference, and group or individual 
meetings devoted to one technique are illustrative of the ways by 
which this may be brought about. A school staff with good admin- 
istrative leadership and with forward-looking professional perspec- 
tive will utilize the knowledge of the counselor. АП will develop 
into more effective guidance workers as the result of the contacts. 


THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The assistance given to students to obtain employment or addi- 
tional training is that part of the guidance program known as the 
placement service. Some writers prefer to use only the job place- 
ment phase as representative of placement. Sinick® takes this point 
of view in an excellent review of the literature on job placement. 
Other authors prefer to include the changing of the pupil's class- 
room environment as a part of placement. The latter point of view 
is less tenable than the first. The manipulation of the environment 
is an outgrowth of counseling services and should remain in that 
context. The advocates of placement as job placement only are on 
sound ground, but, if the service approach is used, the inclusion of 


8 Daniel Sinick, "Placement's Place in Guidance and Counseling,” The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal, American Personnel and Guidance, Washington, 
D.C., Vol. XXXIV, No. 7, September, 1955. р 
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educational placement is justified. The rationale to support this 
point of view is that the principles, techniques, and responsibilities 
are almost identical. Thus, they may be developed as a unified 
service. 

The philosophy and techniques of placement are to be found in 
most of the guidance literature. Suggestions for the development of 
the placement program and simplified forms have been outlined by 
Hatch and Dressel? An excellent discussion of the school's obliga- 


tion to provide placement services is to be found in a book by 
10 The reader should find these sources 


cts of the placement service, 
ation of the service 


Humphreys and Traxler. 
adequate in developing the basic aspe 
A few of the major problems of the administr 


will be reviewed here. 


Some administrative problems 


e are neither 


The administrative problems of the placement servic 
fficulty. The 


comprehensive in kind nor perplexing in degree of di 
problems are of four general kinds: 


1, Problems related to the organization of the service. 

2. Problems related to staffing the service. 

3. Problems related to coordinating the service with the work 
of the staff. 

4. Problems related to maintaining relationships with other place- 


ment agencies. 


These problems are highly interrelated but for purposes of dis- 
cussion are treated as separate problems. 

Organizational patterns. The typical secondary school placement 
program has been of some service to students in spite of the failure 
of administrators to plan an organized pattern. It is common prac- 
tice in many schools today to expect the business education teacher 
to place the graduates of that curriculum, the coach to obtain part- 
time work for boys, the principal to serve the educational placement 
requirements, and the other placement needs to be taken care of by 


Я idance Services in the Secondary 
9 Raymond N. Hatch and Paul L. Dressel, Guidance Services i 
School (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Company, 1953), pp- 1967180: І 
10 J. Anthony Humphreys and Arthur E. Traxler, Guidance Services (Chi- 
Р 3 
cago, Illinois: Science Research Associates, 1954), pp. 326-345. 
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chance. This can hardly be called a service. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that the placement needs of boys and girls can be satisfied unless 
there is a definite effort to develop an organized program. 

The organization of the program may take the form of centralized 
or decentralized placement, or a combination of the two. In the 
decentralized organization every effort is made to insure a place- 
ment service for every youngster, but little effort is made to develop 
a uniform approach to the problem or to relate the services to one 
another. Each staff member has a particular group of students for 
which forms, techniques, and contacts are developed. The chief ad- 
vantage of this plan is the strength of the contacts that the staff 
member develops with a given group of employers or representa- 
tives of training institutions. The chief disadvantages lie in the 
duplication of effort and the dissipation of responsibility, which 
make it virtually impossible for an employer or a training institution 
to obtain prospects from several student categories, 

The trend seems to be in the direction of a centralized placement 
service. A service of this kind makes it possible to accomplish many 
of the goals of placement. Such a service has these characteristics: 


1. The prospective employer has one contact. 

2, The placement records may be housed in one location. 

3. Educational placement transcripts may be prepared from the 
same records and by the same personnel responsible for job 
placement. 

4. The staff members with personal placement contacts may be 
used in a referral capacity from the central office, 

5. One set of forms may be used throughout the community. 

6. The central placement director may maintain constant con- 
tact with all employers and the registrars of training institu- 
tions. 

7. It is much easier to develop an effective working relationship 
with other placement agencies, 


Staffing the service, Many schools assign the placement work to a 
counselor. Others utilize the service of a vice-principal, and still 
others delegate this work to the vocational coordinator. The title 
one has is of little Consequence in the determination of the place- 
ment assignment, but the personal qualifications and other respon- 
sibilities of the individual are of primary significance, 
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The administrator is frequently faced with the problem of utiliz- 
ing existing staff even though it is not as competent as he might 
desire, An individual sufficiently interested to assume the placement 
responsibilities may have enough interest to improve himself after 
being assigned the job. Regardless of the particular limitations of 
a given staff, the following characteristics are helpful to the indi- 
vidual delegated the responsibility for the placement service: 


1. Some training in guidance. 

2. Organizational ability. 

3. Reasonably good acquaintance with the community. 

4. A reputation for maintaining good relationships with others. 


staff has a 


Coordinating the work of the staff. The entire school 
ff members 


contribution to make to the placement service. The sta 
may be expected to: 
l. Provide information about the students to be used in place- 


ment. 

Assist in the location of special opportunities. 

Maintain contacts with employers, so as to allow requests to 
be forwarded to the central office. 

Prepare units in courses of job-finding and related information. 
Prepare study units in the selection of a college and related 


information. 


со to 


SUR 


The person responsible for the placement service may expect the 
staff contribution noted above, but in so doing he assumes an obli- 
gation to do something in return. A brief report of the work of the 
central placement office, a list of opportunities, new requirements, 
and recognition of certain staff members for their contribution to 
acement represent a minimum effort to fulfill that obligation. 
Relationship with other placement agencies. Job placement has 
long been the primary responsibility of private and governmental 
placement agencies. There seems to be little doubt that this will 
continue to be the situation. The school job placement service will 
be primarily concerned with part-time placement and the initial job 
a student terminates his training. This being the 
ider the work of the school placement 
on with other placement agencies 
lemental service. In this context, 


pl 


placement when 
case, there is no reason to cons 
service as being in direct competiti 
but rather to consider it as a Supp 
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it is important to all placement services to find ways and means of 
increasing the effectiveness of all placement agencies. 

Many factors govern the exact relationships that may be estab- 
lished among placement offices. The size of the community, the 
number and kind of private and governmental agencies, and the 
extent of the placement services planned for the school are the ma- 
jor considerations. The school administrator may find it desirable 
to work rather closely with the representatives of placement groups 
in the community in the early stages of the school placement pro- 
gram. Once the program is established, it becomes the responsibility 
of the placement director to maintain the relationships that will 
result in maximum service for all students, 


THE FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


The organized effort of the school to keep in constant touch with 
former students is called the follow-up service. The term “follow- 
up” is sometimes used to refer to one specific survey, The service 
is a broader conception; it includes regular activities, scheduled 
at regular periods, reported according to a regular pattern, and 
bringing about alterations in the school program in keeping with 
appropriate suggestions. Thus, the follow-up service is a yardstick 
by which the school program is measured from year to year, 

Several administrative decisions are to be made in the implemen- 


tation of the follow-up service. The issues may be divided according, 
to: 


1. The techniques to be used in conducting the follow-up pro- 


gram. 
2. The staff responsible for the surveys, 
8. Methods of reporting the results to students, staff, and parents. 


A fourth point might be added to the list, that of utilizing the 
information in the curriculum. Since this is a curriculum problem, 
it seems desirable to terminate the personnel function at the point 
of reporting the findings and their possible implications, The per- 
sonnel worker should assume the responsibility of explaining the 


significance of an altered curriculum, as indicated by the findings.. 


as well as offering a few specific suggestions for changes. 


"Р 


N 
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The techniques of follow-up 


The typical follow-up technique employs one or more of the fol- 
lowing techniques: interview, postcard survey, or questionnaire. 
Each approach has certain advantages and disadvantages. The inter- 
view results in the most valid information, but it is time-consuming 
and expensive. The postcard survey is inexpensive and easy to con- 
duct, but the results are extremely limited. The questionnaire accom- 
plishes some of the objectives of the other techniques and it over- 
comes, in part, the limitations of the other approaches. Suggestions 
about specific forms, frequency of survey, and general philosophy 
are to be found in the writings of Baer and Roeber," and Smith." 
The guidance staff should find this information of invaluable assist- 
ance in determining the exact technique to be used in a given 
follow-up servce. 


Staff responsible for the follow-up service 


The follow-up service may be conducted entirely by the instruc- 
tional staff as a secondary responsibility. The prime requisites are 
interest and willingness to carry the assignment through to its logi- 
cal conclusion. It is also important that the individual or individuals 
responsible be selected in part on the basis of their availability to 
continue the service over a period of several years. 

The selection of instructional staff members to conduct the follow- 
up service does not eliminate the necessity for trained leadership. 
If one member of the personnel staff is associated with work groups, 
he may serve as a consultant in the selection of appropriate tech- 
niques, reading materials, and methods used to report the results. 

A follow-up committee may be the best method of staffing the 
service. The committee approach provides a core group to carry on 
the service in the event one or more individuals terminate their serv- 
ices, In this context the personnel specialist is the consulting mem- 
ber, with the chairmanship being assumed by other members of 


the group. 


11 Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational Information, Its Nature 
and Use (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951), pp. 271-824. 
12 Glenn E. Smith, Principles and Practices of the Guidance Program (New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), рр. 305-355. 
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Methods of reporting results 


The most important aspect of the follow-up service is concerned 
with the interpretation of the results. The guidance staff may be ex- 
pected to furnish the administrator with the reasons for providing 
the follow-up service at the outset of the program, or they may intro- 
duce the results of follow-up to the staff. One of the better lists of 
the uses for follow-up information has been prepared by the guid- 


ance and counselor training staff at Michigan State University. 


Improving 
the 


Curriculum 


Stimulating 
Better 
Teaching 


Increasing 
the Values 
of Guidance 
Services 


13 The Follow-Up Service, College of Education Guidance Series, Ninth 
Annual Edition (East Lansing, Michigan: Michigan State University, 1955); 


pp. 3-4. 


Uses for Follow-Up Information? 


Expanding course offerings to include commercial 
training, industrial arts, general mathematics, college 
preparatory English, sociology, social living, advanced 
mathematics, general shop, general art, speech, dis- 
tributive education, occupations, psychology, home- 
making, and specialized vocational training for trades 
in industry. 

Expanding the program of co-curricular activities with 
total student participation as goal. 


Changing school philosophy toward a greater em- 
phasis on meeting individual needs, 


Improving social adjustment of students. 


Increasing staff attention to identification of the drop- 
out "type" of student. 


Changing content material in subject-matter areas. 
Renewing emphasis on the importance of in-service 
training activities. 

Adding scheduled time for counseling. 

Procuring additional personnel with professional train- 
ing in guidance and counseling. 

Emphasizing career information. 

Making more purposeful use of cumulative record in- 
formation. 

Establishing a placement service. 

Integrating guidance into total school program. 


Providing for noncredit remedial classes in "tool" 
areas, such as reading or writing improvement. 


Utilizing local occupational information. 
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Establishing Making specific plans for closer cooperation among 

Better teachers, parents, and students through scheduled 

School- conferences, an open-house home visitation program, 

Community and school bulletins. 

Relationships Initiating Business-Industry-Education (B.LE.) Days. 
Maintaining contact with former students through a 
continuous follow-up program. 

The specific steps in reporting follow-up results vary in each case, 


but a recommended outline is suggested: 

l. Presenting values of follow-up information. 

2, Brief review of the survey design. 

8. Limitation of the results. 

4. Major findings. 

5. Implications for improvement. 

The method by which the information is presented is conditioned 
by the time, imagination, and materials available. Some schools 
s, and slides to be used in interpret- 


ing the results. The Dearborn, Michigan, schools, located in an 
a publication entitled “Road Tests” to report 
“How can we present 
> should provide the 
s been identified, 


have prepared charts, filmstrip 


automobile center, used 
the results to parents. The crucial question. 
the information to obtain maximum results?" 
right answer. Once the technique to be used ha 
the committee is then ready to complete the service cycle. 


suggested readings ° ° ° 
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in the Modern 


BUDGET AND 
FACILITIES 


a facilitating function. It is that aspect of the process that 

is expected to provide the atmosphere for the total growth 
of the organization. This point of view is very applicable in educa- 
tion since it is the responsibility of the administrative function to 
select competent staff, to provide adequate facilities, and to exercise 
leadership in obtaining a satisfactory budget. All three enable the 
process to be maintained at its most effective level. Within this 
framework, the pupil personnel program may expect administrative 
provision for its functions in proportion to its role in the educational 
process. 

The discussion that has preceded this chapter has been devoted 
to staffing and the responsibilities of the various members, Little 
has been said about budget or physical facilities for the guidance 
program. This apparent Omission is not to be construed as failure 
on the part of the authors to recognize the importance of these 
factors, but rather as a planned attempt to place this phase of the 
function in its proper perspective. 
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Ts administrative function has frequently been described as 
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The tendency of many educators is to analyze an educational need 
by making a comprehensive study of the financial implications of 
the situation as the first part of the study. This type of reasoning 
tends to place the administrator or staff in the position of the old 
saying, “He can’t see the woods for the trees.” An analysis of an edu- 
cational contribution should start from another premise, that of 
validating the true role of the proposal in the accomplishment of the 
school’s objectives. If it becomes apparent that the contribution is 
valid and necessary, the school staff is in an excellent position to 
place objective judgments on what is needed to further the pro- 
gram. It is at this point that an administrator must face the problem 
of providing facilities and of obtaining a budget. The consideration 
of the administration of guidance services has reached that point 
in this discussion. 


Consideration of physical facilities and budget 


The facilities necessary for an adequate guidance service emerge 
from the program itself, For example, counseling rooms are needed 
when counseling is to be provided. Furnishings of the office follow 
the provisions for space. Clerical staff is needed as the need for that 
type of assistance becomes apparent. This somewhat trite analysis 
is mentioned at this point in an effort to reassure the administrator 
who is alarmed by the budgeting consideration before he considers 


the educational needs of his particular school. 

It is extremely difficult to separate "facilities" and “budget.” 
Facilities may include items that are purchased to last for a period 
of 15 to 20 years, or may include expendable items. The physical 
facilities fall into the first category. Tests, clerical staff, telephone, 
postage, and other costs are of the second type. In normal use, 
therefore, it has become common practice to refer to the physical 
facilities e the facilities for a guidance program, and to use the 
term budget when referring to those items that must be included in 
the annual budget. The terms are so used in this discus ы. E 

The many variables to be considered in proposing ue s 
ties or an ideal budget have tended to keep these items eps b 
Professional literature. Another factor that may have “ie ү P 
to this is the lack of research to support a bug И of 
Gradually, however, suggestions are appearing in print. у 
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the recommendations are in the form of a given office arrangement 
or a rule of thumb to judge costs. One of the better rules of thumb 
has appeared in a publication by the California State Department 
of Education. 


What About the Cost? 


A good guidance program can be provided at a cost of about 
5 percent of the total cost of operating the school. Programs of accept- 
able quality are being operated today at this level of expenditure 
or lower. 

Even the ideal program proposed by the Association could be 
financed at about 4 percent of the average cost of elementary edu- 
cation and about 8 percent of the average cost of high school educa- 
tion. 

Working with individual children does take additional time — 
and money. But a dollar spent today on positive preventive services 
may mean several dollars saved tomorrow on corrective services! 


In addition to generalizations or guides of this kind, there is a 
gradual growth in the body of research information related to this 
problem. Some of the more pertinent studies are mentioned later 
in this discussion. 

When the staff considers the requirements for a physical facility 
to house the guidance program, the investigation consists of an 
analysis of the need for: 

Office space. 

Furniture for the office. 

Adequate files for all services. 
Secretarial supplies. 
Nonexpendable tools of guidance. 


SRS юн 


Related to a discussion of this kind is the location of the facilities. 
The utility of the facility is frequently impaired by poor location or 
unsatisfactory arrangement of the equipment. 

Deliberations on the budget for guidance services should include 
such items as: 

Commercial tools that are expendable. 
Salaries of clerical and professional staff. 
Travel allowances, 

Consultation fees, 

Replacement costs of dilapidated facilities, 


SOR боло ы 


1It Takes More Than Talk to Make a Good Guidance Program, California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 1956. 
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Such items as heat, light, telephones, stationery, and postage may 
be included in the general operating budget of the school. If the 
administration functions in an administrative framework that re- 
quires the itemization of each expenditure, it is desirable to con- 
sider all items as a part of the budget for guidance services. 


PHYSIGAL FACILITIES 


A discussion of the physical facilities needed for a program of 
guidance services may be aided by a study of the minimal space 
requirement, the location of possible areas, and the equipment 
used to furnish the space. It has been pointed out that the space 
requirements should be determined in accordance with current 
program needs, but it is also desirable to have a long-range goal. 
Frequently, the planning for a new building will be completed well 
in advance of planning for an increased guidance program. Failure 
to plan in advance will result in a limited physical facility, which 
within a very short time will seriously handicap the program. It is 
important, therefore, that the basic space needs for a program of 
eee services be projected as a general guide for the administra- 
ion. 


Space 


analyzed in terms of the various 
erms of component parts of the 
d for guidance services 


Requirements for space may be 
Services of a total program or in t 
services, The following areas are suggeste 
that require special space assignments: 


Private counseling rooms. 
Small group conference rooms. 
Reception area. 

Clerical services area. 
Space for the cumulative re 
Space for the information serv 
tional, and social information. 
Space for charts, slides, and films 
Space for the placement service. 
Space for individual testing. 
Classrooms that enhance group 


cord files. 
ice files of educational, occupa- 


SUP © bre 


e 


of the information service. 


activities. 


© ооа: 


1 
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This list itemizes the aspects for which space is required, but 
these must be translated into square feet of floor space. In some 
instances it would be helpful to know the cubic feet of space needed. 

At this point in a discussion of space requirements it becomes 
necessary to rely upon the hypotheses of others and upon common 
practice in school systems that have labored with the problem. One 
may be guided in part by some of the research that has been done 
in space requirement for instructional purposes. Specific research 
in space needs for guidance services is still in the future and is an 
urgent need. 

In general, space assignments for specific guidance purposes tend 
to follow the same general pattern in newer school plants, The 
following allocations are typical: 


Purpose Square Feet Needed 

Counselor’s office 100-125 

Conference room 400-500 

Reception area 200-250 

Additional for receptionist 100 

Space for guidance records 3 per 200 students 
Space for information service files 25 

Placement coordinator’s office 125 

Individual testing room 100-125 


In addition to the allocations above, space may be designated 
throughout the building giving the classroom teacher an area in 
which to work with individual students. Fig. 12 illustrates this type 
of space assignment. It behooves the guidance administrator to en- 
courage planning of this kind whether it is labeled space for guid- 
ance services or for instructional purposes. Regardless of the label, 
the space has major implications for guidance activities. 

Space requirements as suggested take on added significance when 
one analyzes them in terms of a given situation. For purposes of 
discussion, the suggestions are applied to a hypothetical school 
situation. The following information is given about the school: 


Four counselors with three periods each for counseling. 
One full-time secretary. 

Twelve hundred students in four classes. 

A fairly adequate inventory and information service, 
Part-time placement coordinator, two periods each day. 


B RC 


To utilize space to the maximum the offices have been designed 
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Counselor's jj Interviewing 
interviewing || and special 
office test room 


Outer Occupations and 
reception social studies 
room class room 


Bookcase and 
cupboards 


= L са В. 


Locked cupboards 
for tests and files 


Ficure 12. Adapted from a suggested floor plan described in Suggestions to 
the Teacher of Occupations, The Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Educa- 
tion, University of Toronto, Canada, 1956 ed., р. 4. 


as in Fig. 18. If planned in this manner, it is 


às a guidance unit 
school to have minimum space allocations as 


necessary for the 


follows: 
Purpose Square Feet Needed 

l. Minimum of three offices 300 
2. Conference room 400 
3. Reception area 300 
4. Files (Inventory, Information, Placement) 65 
5. Testing room 100 

1,165 


The minimal space suggested provides little flexibility for expan- 
Sion of the guidance services. A projection of the anticipated enroll- 
ments for the next 12 years and of planned additions in the guidance 
Services may be the basis for adding to the space provided for the 


present program. 
Location. The location of the 5 


like other aspects of the physica 
from experience, observation, and hy 
Search. In spite of the lack of research, 
acceptance of certain principles, which are b 
plant construction. 


pace designated for guidance work, 
een determined 


] facilities, has b 
little from re- 


pothesis, but 
there seems to be a growing 


eing followed in school 
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Ficure 13. 


Adapted from floor plan of Edsel Ford High School, Dearborn, 


Michigan. Eberle M. Smith Associates, Architects. 


One of the best presentations of locating principles was prepared 
by a group of guidance leaders attending a workshop of the Na- 
tional Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
in Chicago during April, 1955. This group chose to analyze the 
physical facility problem by grouping the schools into four cate- 
gories according to size. The section of the report dealing with the 
location of space is reproduced here: 


1. Location. In order to be easily accessible to pupils, teaching 
staff, administrators, parents, employers, out-of-school youth, and 


others, counseling services should be centrally located in the school 
building. 


Less than 200 
Enrollment 


(a) The unit should be located 


(b) 


near but separate from the 
administrative offices for 
convenient access to person- 
nel records, telephone, and 
certain clerical services. 
There should be a direct en- 
trance from the corridor. 
It should be located near 
the main flow of student 
traffic to facilitate contact, 
scheduling, and communi- 
cation. 


(a) 


200-500 
Enrollment 

The unit should be located 
near but separate from the 
administrative offices for 
convenient access to person- 
nel records and certain cler- 
ical services. There should 
be a direct entrance from 
the corridor. 

It should be located near 
the main flow of student 
traffic to facilitate contact, 
scheduling, and communica- 
tion. 


(a) 


(b) 


9 


guidance functions as priva 
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500-1000 
Enrollment 


Unit should be located near 
related personnel services 
such as pupil accounting, 
health, psychological serv- 
ices, home-social worker, 
and pupil research. 

The unit should be acces- 
sible to the group of stu- 
dents to be served. 

It should be readily acces- 
sible to faculty members. 
This unit should be reason- 
ably near the library and 
audio-visual facilities. 

It should be accessible to 
parents, representatives of 
community agencies, and 
other non-school persons. 


Space. Sufficient 5р: 


informational service. 


(a) 
(b) 


(с) 


Less than 200 
Enrollment 


Complete privacy should be 
provided for counseling. 
Adequate heat, light, ven- 
tilation, and an outside win- 
dow are necessary. 
Facilities may be 
jointly with such other per- 
sonnel as school nurse, vis- 
iting teacher, speech cor- 
rectionist if scheduling is 
such that privacy is pro- 
vided during counseling pe- 
riods. 


used 


(c) 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 
(b) 


(с) 


(4) 
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The unit should be reason- 
ably near the library to as- 
sure use of display and ref- 
erence materials related to 
planning and adjustment. 


More than 1000 
Enrollment 


Unit should be located near 
related personnel services 
such as pupil accounting, 
health, psychological serv- 
ices, home-social worker, 
and pupil research. 

The unit should be acces- 
sible to the group of stu- 
dents to be served. 

It should be readily acces- 
sible to faculty members. 
This unit should be reason- 
ablv near the library and 
audio-visual facilities. 

It should be accessible to 
parents, representatives of 
community agencies, and 
other non-school persons. 


ace should be allocated to provide for such 
te counseling. sm 


all group conferences, 


200-500 
Enrollment 


Complete privacy should be 
provided for counseling. 
Adequate heat, light, venti- 
lation, and an outside win- 
dow are necessary. 

A reception area should be 
provided for comfortable 
and profitable use of wait- 
ing time. 

Access to a small group con- 
ference room, such as an 
activity or club room on cer- 
tain occasions, should be 


provided. 
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500-1000 More than 1000 
Enrollment Enrollment 

(a) Private room for each full- (а) Private rooms for each full- 
time counselor, approxi- time counselor, approxi- 
mately 10’ x 10’ to provide mately 10’ x 10’ to provide 
for individual and small for individual and small 
conferences. conferences. 

(b) A room adjacent to counsel- (b) A room adjacent to counsel- 
ing rooms or stalls, approxi- ing rooms or stalls, approxi- 
mately 12’ x 18’, to provide mately 10’ x 10’, to provide 
for group guidance, case for individual and small con- 
conferences, and related ferences. 
personnel services. (c) A room approximately 10' x 

(с) А room, approximately 10” 20’ to provide for clerical 
x 20’, to provide for clerical assistance, waiting area, and 
assistance, waiting area, and reception. The waiting area 
reception. may be increased propor- 

(d) In addition to the above tionately as the number of 
areas, informational services counselors is increased. 
are also provided in con- (d) In addition to the above 
junction with such other areas, informational services 
school services as the li- are also provided in con- 
brary and classrooms. junction with such other 


school services as the library 
and classrooms. 


The state's standard classroom is used as the basic unit for meas- 
urement. 


A study has been reported by Parker? which sheds some light 
‘on the attitudes of counselors and administrators toward the location 
of the counseling offices. Six different floor plans were submitted 
to a jury of principals and counselors for the purpose of obtaining 
their opinions of the best location of the counselors’ offices and 
related rooms. The plan reproduced in Fig. 14 is very similar to 
the one that the jury rated most acceptable. 

Two conclusions reported by the study seem to have major 
significance in planning the location of the counselor's office. The 
first conclusion, drawn from the responses to the survey, was that 
counselors should be included in the planning of space and location 
for counseling offices. The second conclusion was that a reception 


2 Kenneth Н. Parker, Relating Guidance Philosophy to Function, A Study 
of the Location of Guidance Facilities Within the School Plant, unpublished 
‘doctoral dissertation, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 1956. 
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room is most desirable as a part of the counseling unit; this sup- 
ports the present trend in school building. 


The pupil personnel unit 


There seems to be a trend to locate the counseling offices in a 
unit along with other offices of the pupil personnel program. In ad- 
dition, the offices are located near the office of the principal but 
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Ficung 14. Adapted from floor plan reported by Kenneth H. Parker in an 
unpublished thesis. 


with independent entrances and, in most cases, private reception 

rooms, Fig. 15 is taken from the plan of a high school under con- 

struction which follows the pupil personnel unit approach. Adapta- 

tions of this plan have been followed in Fig. 16 and Fig. 19. 
There are several advantages to the plan: 


ers use a common reception room, which pro- 


l. Personnel work 
vides better utilization of space. 

2. Guidance records are readily available to all personnel and 
administrative staff. 

3. Various staff members re$ 
are in close proximity, W 
sional relationships. 


il personnel work 


ponsible for pupi 
ove their profes- 


hich should impr 
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Ficure 15. Adapted from floor plan for Dearborn High School, Dearborn, 
Michigan. Eberle M. Smith Associates, Architects. 
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Ficure 16. Adapted from floor plan for Winston Churchill Collegiate, Scar- 
borough, Ontario, Canada, Carter, Coleman, and Rankin, Architects. 
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The disadvantages of the unit plan are: 
1. It requires a duplication of the cumulative record if the 
teacher is to have a copy in the classroom. 


The counselors office location is not near the instructional 
staff. 


8. It tends to identify the counseling office with the administra- 
tive function in the eyes of the counselee. 


bo 
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Counseling office location in unit 


{ the counseling offices in relation to the 


The exact location o 
nning a combined 


other units is of considerable significance in pla 
unit. It is to be noted in Fig. 13 that the counseling offices are lo- 
In Fig. 15 the offices have 


cated toward the interior of the suite. 
ooms toward 


tion, with the conference and reception r 
ance staff of the schools represented by the 
tter plan more desirable. 

ation of counseling offices in 
that of locating the service 


an exterior loca 
the interior. The guid 
two illustrations found the la 

A second consideration in the loc 
relation to other personnel services is 
groups together. If the coordinator, placement director, psycholo- 
gist, and counselors can be housed at one end of the unit, it tends 
to remove the association with an enforcement function more com- 
mon to the attendance director and similar staff members. 


Guidance offices adjacent to classrooms 


Many schools are planning buildings that permit private offices to 
be directly adjacent to one or some combination of classrooms. The 
one described in Fig. 12 has been designed for the counselor with 
à part-time responsibility for the teaching of a class in occupations. 
This plan is an ideal approach to combining the information and 
by means of the location of the physical facili- 
ed to include other counsel- 


etting very conducive 


counseling services 
ties. This basic pattern may be expand 
ors and classrooms, which should result in a 5 

to teacher-counselor planning and service. 
The junior high school was developed for the purpose of serving 
ucation of the seventh, eighth, and ninth- 
a definite tendency to organize the 
junior high school in the image of the senior high school, thus nega- 
ting the original idea of a unique training program. To overcome 
this situation, educators have been devising various methods of in- 
ke it possible 


struction and some are constructing buildings that ma ossi 
Е educational experience for the junior- 


to provide a different type 9 


high student. holds great 
One of the organizational plans that 10:5 Er s | is commonly 
of making the junior-high program more meaning: ull » 


called “a block of time.” In general, it is a plan that pee ы ин 
to stay with a group for more than 0? 


a unique role in the ed 
grade student. There has been 


oromise as a Way 


e period, an 
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than one subject. To enhance this plan, some schools have built 
buildings such as the one in Fig. 17, which permits the students 
to stay in the same room for most of the day. The teachers may 
exchange rooms and provide the instruction for all of the basic 
subjects. 

The significant thing about the building plan described above is 
that it has many implications for guidance services. The counselor 
may share one of the offices; the cumulative records may be kept 
in the office; the teacher has an opportunity to work with individual 
students — to name just a few of the guidance possibilities of the 


сот. поо 


Crass Rw 


Ficure 17, Adapted from floor plan of Т. A. Larsen Junior High School, 
Elgin, Illinois. Leroy W. Thompson, Architect. 


plan. The guidance staff has a real stake in making the junior high 
schools of the future more functional, and this may be a big step 
in that direction. 

Equipment. Equipment for the assigned guidance space must 
of necessity be chosen after the program and space allocation have 
been identified. The more comprehensive programs, with extensive 
guidance services, will usually include several counseling offices, a 
reception area, and a conference room. The smaller programs will 
have less space, but the basic equipment of the larger program is 
still needed. The solution to this problem is to reduce the number 
of pieces of equipment and arrange it in the smaller facility, while 
maintaining the variety of items to meet the general requirements. 

The basic equipment needs for the guidance areas are listed 
here for a school of 750 students. 
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4 

| (ль 18. Guidance unit at Winston Churchill Collegiate, Scarborough, 

{ ntario, Canada. Carter, Coleman, and Rankin, Architects. Reproduced with 

h permission from the School Guidance Worker, The Guidance Centre, University 
of Toronto. 


Counselor's Office (one) 
1. Desk and chair for counselor plus two straight-back (but com- 


fortable) chairs. 
2. Legalsize filing cabinet with lock. (Add one file for each 800 
students.) и 
3. Booksheli for professional public: 


4. Telephone. 


ations and references. 


Reception Area 

Secretarial unit (desk, chair, 
"Two-drawer filing cabinet. 
Lounge and four occasional chairs. 
Telephone with intercommunication system. 
Magazine rack. 

Bulletin board. 

Coat rack. 

Storage cabinet. 

Table (optional). 


light, typewriter). 


OPNP H 


Dex 
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Conference Room 


l. Table (large). 
2. Ten chairs. 
3. Combination blackboard and bulletin board. 


The location of the equipment is important but not difficult to 
determine. One school staff arranged the equipment as noted in 
Fig. 18. Another counseling staff of four counselors prepared a 
drawing of four offices and all of the equipment. The scale drawing 
was reproduced (Fig. 20), and the entire guidance staff studied 
and made suggestions for the location of the equipment. This 
approach is time-consuming, but it is usually worthwhile to obtain 
the opinions of others as to proper office arrangement for maximum 
effectiveness. 


BUDGET 


The school administrator has often been accused by the person- 
nel staff of being reluctant to implement a program of guidance 
services. In some cases this may be due to sheer stubbornness on 
the part of the administrator, but in a vast majority of instances the 
personnel workers themselves have failed to: 


l. Present a case for guidance services as a means of facilitating 
the instructional program and increasing the effectiveness of 
administration. 


Explain the scope of the guidance program in meaningful 
terms. 

3. Identify exactly what will be needed or give an estimate of a 
budget for such a program. 


Ге) 


It is small wonder that the administrator has been likely to show 
little enthusiasm for a proposa! that has been suggested only in the 
most nebulous terms. Somehow the personnel worker, who is a 
missionary for a cause, forgets that others need an orientation to 
guidance in terms other than that it is good for pupils. Answering 
the administrator’s questions of “Why do we need the program? 
What is the program? How much is needed, and what will it cost?” 
are obligations of the professional guidance worker before he can 
condemn the administrator for evading his responsibilities. 
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gram are to be 


of the guidance pro 


The “What?” and “Why?” 
found in generous quantities 


in the professional literature. The 
ost is very hard to locate either in a 


ext. The range of programs and serv. 


specific information as to the c 
hypothetical or factual cont 


ices 
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-particular program. Owing to 
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has made it very difficult to ascertain cost figures; but the guidance 
worker needs general guides at least, if he is to fulfill his obliga- 
tion as a professionally trained individual. 

A general approach to costs may be the most effective way to 
attack the problem. The rule of thumb? suggested earlier in this 
chapter is one method. Another suggestion has been submitted 


by Mathewson. 


If we calculate that society pays from $3,000 to $5,000 for edu- 
cating an individual through twelve grades of schooling in the better 


communities, the insurance rate for safeguarding this social invest- 


ment, comprised in the guidance expenditures, is indeed low: not 


more than 5 per cent.* 


This type of information may help in a general way, but more 
specific information will be sought by the careful administrator 
before embarking on a major addition to the educational program. 

One of the authors recently conducted a study of the guidance 
arge city school system. The services included most 
ation, and follow-up services, and all of the 
acement service was not a part of this 
the purpose of the report, the school 
a few pertinent findings are 


services of a 1 
of the inventory, inform 
counseling service. The pl 


system will not be identified, but 


reviewed: 

School Levels 
Junior Senior Junior 
Elementary High School High School College 
Cost per student -= $ .80 7.07 $1.86 $4.78 

Per cent of total шиги 

iona t for guid- | + 
tional budge! g 3/10 of 1% 2% 2%, 1% 


ance services “ 


It is significant to note that these findings are well below the 
“rule of thumb” estimates mentioned earlier. It is conceivable that 
if a placement service had been included, and if the guidance serv- 
ices performed by the staff as a secondary responsibility had been 
evaluated, the cost per pupil would have been considerably higher, 


It is extremely doubtful, however, that it would have reached the 
suggested amount of 5 per cent of the total instructional budget. 
ies to date of the cost of guidance 


One of the most complete stud 


3 Ibid. È 
4 Robert Hendry Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice 


York: Harper & Brothers, 1955), p. 354. 


(rev. ed; New 
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services was made by Crosby.’ Ten public high schools (located in 
nine school districts) that had organized guidance programs were 
surveyed as the first part of the study. The costs were estimated 
for both personnel and materials that were clearly identified as a 
part of the guidance program. 

The combined results of this survey revealed the average cost to 
be 3.4 per cent of the average annual instructional expenses of the 
schools, and to be $10.48 per student per average daily attendance. 
Another significant finding was the ratio of personnel costs to ma- 
terial costs. The average ratio of personnel costs to material costs 
in the ten schools was 20 to 1. The results of this study indicate 
an average cost below the suggested 5 per cent; it would probably 
have been much lower if the elementary schools of the nine districts 
had been included in the study. 

As a final step in the investigation, the investigator sent ques- 
tionnaires to 379 public high schools in California and received re- 
plies from 44 per cent of the schools. The California Test Bureau 
has published a brief description of the Crosby study. A table 
describing the last phase of the research has been reproduced in 
Table 4. 

Various other studies have been conducted in an attempt to ascer- 
tain the cost of guidance services. One of these has been reported 
by Emery as the result of a preliminary survey of 16 cities and towns 
in metropolitan Boston.” The average-sized town had a population 
of 3,242. The average cost per pupil reported in this study was $6.31 
for guidance services. It was also noted that this represented an 
average of 1.64 per cent of the total school budget. 

It would appear from the studies made of costs to operate present 
programs, and in light of the discrepancies between what is con- 
ceived as a total program and the programs included in the studies, 
that an estimate of 5 per cent of the total operating budget (exclu- 
sive of debt retirement) is a realistic amount. The exact manner in 


5 Joseph W. Crosby, An Analysis of the Cost of Guidance Services in Selected 
High Schools (an unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 1950), p. 320. 

6 Joseph W. Crosby, The Cost of Guidance Services in Selected High Schools 
(Los Angeles: California Test Bureau, January, 1956), p. 4. 

т Clifton Emery, "The Cost of Guidance, Occupations,” The Vocational Guid- 
ance Journal, Washington, D. C., The National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Vol. XXX, No. 7, April, 1952, pp. 525-526. 
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which this is distributed among the services depends on the assign- 
ments for the five services. There should be little question, how- 
ever, about the major cost which is the counseling service. This 
service can be provided only by the assignment of staff to conduct 
the counseling function in addition to the instructional program. 
If it costs 20 times as much for personnel as it does for materials 
to provide guidance services, it is quite obvious that the counseling 
service is the most expensive part of the program. If, however, а 
program of guidance services is relatively ineffective without 
counseling, the costs may better be prorated over the entire pro- 
gram wtih no effort made to budget for each service. 


A PROGRAM IS POSSIBLE 


The facilities and budget aspects of a guidance program are the 
administrative vehicles of the services to youngsters. An adminis- 
trator should find little difficulty in soliciting community support 
for the program if it is literally a program of service for boys and 
girls. When a school district is willing to impose a self-tax for 
guidance work (such as the residents of Donaldsville, Louisiana, 
have done in the establishment of the Ascension Parish Mental 
Health and Guidance Program), it is quite clear that facilities and 
budget will be made available. A program of guidance services 
cast in the proper context and interpreted in a realistic manner 


should have little trouble in obtaining what it needs to carry on 
guidance work. 
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are improved most efficiently and intelli- 
appraisal is made of the current 
thwhile changes. School sys- 
king value judgments about their various 
ontinuation of the present situation itself 
ation—an evaluation that concludes ^What we are 
Let us continue on our present course.” The only 
ed by the school staff is whether the evaluation 
systematic, or instinctive and disorganized. 
onscious and systematic, it will be in har- 
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These changes 


lead to changes that have little relation to real needs. 1 
may lead to our chasing will-o-the-wisp fads created by our msa- 


tiable appetite for novelty. Evaluation of this kind may even result 
in so confusing the staff that not even the right questions are 
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asked—let alone the right answers given. The legitimate question 
“Are we succeeding in our objectives?” may give way to “Are the 
things we are doing fashionable and ‘up-to-date’?” 


Relation of evaluation of guidance to 
educational evaluation 


In an attempt to make problems more manageable by making 
them less inclusive, it is sometimes tempting to consider the evalu- 
ation of guidance services without considering the school setting in 
which they exist. This attempt denies the organic nature of the 
educational situation. It fosters the fallacy that guidance services 
are autonomous appendages to the educational body that can flour- 
ish or fall independent of the health of the total school. If we sub- 
scribe to the belief that the ultimate objectives of the guidance 
services are the same as those of the total educational program— 
though, of course, the methods by which these goals are reached 
are sufficiently different to call for systematic supplementary serv- 
ices—we must recognize that the evaluation of guidance services is 
a part of the total problem of educational evaluation. It would 
seem to be poor medicine to “evaluate” the liver, or any other organ. 
apart from the general health of the patient; it is certainly poor 
education to evaluate the guidance services apart from the total 
educational setting. Evaluation of guidance services only makes 
sense as a part of a broader evaluation. We can only focus on guid- 
ance services if our field is sufficiently broad to enable us to see 
these services in their proper perspective as part of the total edu- 
cational program. It is not a diversion, therefore, but a necessary 
preliminary, to review some basic considerations in educational 
evaluation. 


WHY WE EVALUATE 


The first consideration in evaluation, as in most educational en- 
deavors, is the purpose for which educational evaluation is under- 
taken.! 

The major purpose of evaluation is to check on the effectiveness 

1 Wm. С. Reavis, ed., Evaluating the Work of the School, Vol. Ш of Proceed- 


ings of the Ninth Annual Conference for Administrative Officers of Public and 
Private Schools (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940), pp. 3-11. 
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of the program. Every educational institution exists to fulfill certain 


purposes, and evaluation enables us to make sound judgments re- 
garding the extent to which those purposes are being met. The 
first purpose of evaluation, then, is to answer the question, “How 
well are we doing what we are trying to do?” 

Another purpose of evaluation is to clarify and validate hypoth- 
eses underlying our activities. Many decisions made in establishing 
a school program are “educated guesses,” which are the best that 
can be made under the pressure of a certain situation. These hy- 
potheses need periodic and systematic checking. For example, it 
might be hypothesized that a real sense of belonging to the school 
is fostered by a home room system, but evaluation may reveal that 
students have little or no sense of identity with their home room, 
and that home room teachers feel no obligation to know and relate 


to their home room students. It might be hypothesized that a pro- 


gram of student government will facilitate leadership opportunities 
might disclose that a 


and development. Investigation, however, 
small clique is so firmly hed in the field of school politics 


entrenc 
that no real possibility exists for the extension of leadership experi- 
ence to most of the students. A second question answered by 
evaluation is, "How good were our original ‘educated guesses?” 
The guidance program, as well as the total curriculum, is often 
developed on the basis of many unproved assumptions regarding 
the nature of the student body and the efficacy of participation in 
various learning experiences. We may assume, for example, in a 
rural area, that all boys should have a course in agriculture. Evalua- 
tion may show that only a very small percentage of these boys 
remain in a rural environment after graduation. This fact may 
lead us to reconsider our judgment about the importance of courses 
in agriculture. The assumption is frequently made that a three-year 
sequence in English will result in communication skills sufficient to 
enable the student to compete at the freshman level in college. 
Evaluation, however, may indicate that the reading ability of stu- 
dents who have had this sequence makes college success highly 
doubtful. On the basis of such data, the school is in a better post 
tion to revise its curriculum and plan the supplementary guidance 
rogri The third question 
services needed for a well-rounded program. à inci 
—€—— s “Are we offering the experiences most 
answered by evaluation 15, А 


needed by our students?” 
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It often happens that teachers and other school personnel are 
unable to see certain and desirable outcomes resulting from their 
teaching. They may go along year after year sustained only by the 
uncertain faith that they are making some impact on their students. 
While a production-line worker can see the completed car and 
derive from it some sense of accomplishment, the teacher may not 
know whether anything is really learned by a child who sits in 
her class for a year. Counselors may wonder whether vocational 
decisions made during counseling are any sounder than those made 
without counseling. Evaluation helps provide data by which the 
staff can be more certain of the presence and extent of progress. 
Greater psychological security, resulting from a surer feeling of 
accomplishment, should result from evaluation. An answer may be 
provided to the question, “Is what we are doing really making any 
difference in the behavior of the students?" 

Finally, a further purpose of evaluation lies in the necessary re- 
sponsibility that educators have for reporting to the community the 
status of the schools. An informed community is in the best position 
to plan with the staff the direction that it wants the schools to take. 
Evaluation provides data to the public showing where the schools 
are weak and where they are strong. It points out areas where im- 
provements are needed and where additional support must be 
forthcoming. If we hold that the schools truly belong to the public, 
then we must expect to provide a continuous accounting of our 
stewardship. School people cannot reasonably expect taxpayers to 
pay out money for the purchase of a commodity that they have no 
opportunity to appraise. It is good educational policy and good 
citizenship for the schools to inform the public on the status and 
accomplishments of their institution. This final purpose of evalua- 
tion may be described as answering the public's question, "How 
are our schools progressing?" 

In summary, the purposes of evaluation are (1) to check on the 
effectiveness of the schools, (2) to validate hypotheses on which 
the schools are operating, (3) to provide information for curricu- 
lum revision and for guidance services development, (4) to increase 
the psychological security of staff members by letting them ap- 
praise the results of their efforts, and (5) to provide data upon 
which can be built a sound program of public information and 
public relations. 
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HOW WE EVALUATE 


The sequence to be followed in an evaluation program involves 
the determination of objectives of the educational program, the defi- 
nition of criteria that will be accepted as evidence that the objec- 
tives are being met, and the measurement of the presence and extent 


of the criteria. 


Objectives to be evaluated 


engaged in educational work will give at least 
dea that the purposes of modern schools are 
ion of factual knowledge. The belief 
wrestling with a traditional course 
of study so that it would operate in an efficient manner in new situa- 
tions was widely held in the last century, but research on the nature 
and extent of transfer of training has largely undermined this early 
faith in the disciplinary function of subject matter. If asked to 
explain why it is our national policy to collect taxes from all, build 
and staff schools, and require children to attend them, very few 
citizens would say that this policy has as its ultimate goal insuring 
that our citizenry have at their finger tips a given body of factual 
knowledge or academic skills. Most now would agree that the 
objectives of education include these earlier goals but extend beyond 
them. In actual practice, however, we sometimes proceed with such 
an activity as evaluation as though teaching academic knowledges 
and skills were the only objectives of our schools. 
Before an adequate job of evaluation can be attempted, there 
must be clarification and agreement on what the school to be evalu- 
s objectives. Objectives may be determined by an 
given children under the supervision of 


ated has as it 
analysis of the experiences 
nt of the objectives as determined by this 
ation may jolt the staff into a realiza- 


the school. A stateme 
method of curriculum examin i 
y between their objectives as stated, 
led by their educational practice. Such 


tion that there is а discrepanc 
and their objectives a5 revea 
onstitute an evaluation. 
ves is through professional and 


a statement may by itself constitute 
Another way to arrive at objecti 
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basic considerations of educational philosophy and may be a difficult 
and time-consuming task. Without this step, however, no evalua- 
tion is possible, just as it is impossible for a ship's captain to know 
whether he is on course unless he knows where he wants to go. 
There are numerous ready-made statements of educational objec- 
tives such as that of the Educational Policies Commission, men- 
tioned in a previous chapter, which lists four basic aims: (1) self- 
realization, (2) human relationships, (3) economic efficiency, and 
(4) civic responsibility. It is probably more meaningful, however. 
for a staff to develop its own statement than to yield to the tempta- 
tion to buy a ready-made "package" answer. The process of ham- 
mering out a statement on the aims of the school is likely to be a 
significant educational experience for all who are involved. 


Criteria for evaluation 


Even after a general statement of objectives has been agreed 
upon, there remains the task of establishing criteria to be used as 
evidence relating to the objective. How do we determine, for exam- 
ple, when an individual has increased in "civic responsibility?" What 
is a mark of greater "self-realization?" Whatever our criteria are 
to be, they must be defined in terms that are measurable. 

Here we return to a fundamental of learning—that learning con- 
sists of changing behavior, and that schools are engaged in the 
process of changing children's behavior in certain socially-deter- 
mined directions. The staff that is agreeing on workable criteria 
related to its objectives will undoubtedly want to inquire into the 
possession of previously-missing knowledges and skills, for cer- 
tainly the possession of knowledges and skills will be related to 
over-all school objectives, Greater knowledge of the Constitution 
may well be related to greater civic responsibility; greater skill at 
typewriting may be evidence of increased economic efficiency. for 
children with certain vocational goals; greater skill in group decision- 
making may be evidence of increased ability in human relationships. 


In most cases, however, it will be seen that other evidence besides * 


the possession of knowledge and skills will be helpful, and even 
necessary. as a preliminary to making value judgments about the 
school. Examination may be needed of such behaviors as out-of- 
school recreational activities, freedom from conflict with the law, 
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attitudes toward authority figures, the possession of racial stereo- 
types and prejudices, and many other more subtle and difficult-to- 
measure factors, There is a temptation at this point to ignore those 
criteria that do not lend themselves to neat and precise measure- 
ment in favor of the traditional, clearly-defined criteria. To yield to 
this temptation to trade quantitative precision for qualitative breadth 
is to turn our backs on the broader objectives of education and 
proceed as though the last century were but an unpleasant academic 
dream. The evaluation procedures used in the Eight-year Study 
show that some of these more tenuous criteria may, after all, be 


measurable. These procedures emphasize that evaluation must 


proceed from a study of objectives and not from an inventory of 


available instruments.? 


Measurement in evaluation 


shed criteria, we must still find ways to measure 
tudy of existing tests or other instru- 
ments to see whether the tools are present to do the job that is de- 
sired. If such tools are not present, it may be the task of the staff 
to construct suitable instruments oF to establish. procedures that 
will do the best possible job of measurement under the present cir- 
cumstances. The next step involves the task of applying the meas- 
ures or procedures agreed upon. . . f 

An example of this process might arise from a situation where 
the objective of civic responsibility is being examined. A suitable 
criterion for this objective could be knowledge of the local city 
An examination of the literature would be unlikely 
ed test built around a knowledge of the 
government of the particular city where the school is located. At 
this point, the school staff may either abandon all attempts to meas- 
ure this criterion or May proceed to construct its own home-made 
device for measuring this knowledge. Certainly the latter couris 
is preferable even though state-wide and national comparisons о 
the results will not be feasible. Too often, “evaluation cae? Be 
giving some standardized test to the student body and then eit = 
celebrating a bemoaning the results but not supplementing the 
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data in any way. This practice implies that School X in rural 
Georgia, School Y in urban New York, and School Z in a town in 
Michigan all have the same problems, precisely the same goals, and 
are in no way unique. 

After using appropriate nationally-standardized or locally-con- 
structed measurement instruments, we must so integrate the results 
that meaningful judgments may be made with regard to possible 
changes in the school program. This is the reason for which the 
evaluation was undertaken and must not be neglected. Here the 
staff has the hardest job of all—the interpretation of data so as to 
bring forth educational meanings that will make possible useful 
changes in the school. At this point it will be seen that evaluation 
is not an end but a beginning. Evaluation is worthwhile not to tell 
you where you have been, but to point out what must be done if 
you are going to arrive at your desired goals. 


Characteristics of adequate evaluation 


In discussing the characteristics of an adequate program of evalu- 


ation in a modern school Wrightstone sees four questions as appli- 
cable: 


1. Is the design of the evaluation program comprehensive? 
2. Are changes in an individual’s behavior the basis for evaluat- 
ing his growth and development? 
°З. Are the results of evaluation organized and integrated into a 
meaningful interpretation? 


4. Is the evaluation program continuous and integrated with the 
curriculum ?? 


A consideration of these key questions should guide a school de- 
siring to assay its product and methods and should precede and 
fashion the steps it takes in evaluation. 

1. Evaluation should be comprehensive and not yield to the 
temptation to ignore areas where test construction has not supplied 
completely defensible scientific instruments. We continue to make . 
judgments about the personal adjustment of children, even though 
our tests of this “adjustment” leave much to be desired. It is the 


3]. Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph Justman, and Irving Robbins, Бошай 
in Modern Education (New York: American Book Company, 1956), рр. 21-24. 
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purpose of an evaluation program to make these judgments as 
systematic, conscious, and logical as is possible at the present time. 
We cannot ignore any area while waiting for the test-makers to 
give us a precision instrument for measurement. 

9. Evaluation should be focused on changes in the individual's 
total behavior. We cannot separate the physical child from the 
intellectual child, the social child, and the emotional child. There- 
fore, total behavior must remain our concern. Only by spelling out 
what behavior changes will be accepted as evidence relevant to 
< can we approach evaluation. The alternative leaves 
our judgments vague and often impossible of communication. 

3. Evaluation should result in organized findings that will fur- 
nish the greatest amount of meaning to the public, students, and 
staff, Only in this way can they be in a position to make the 
judgments about the school that they need to make, Organization 
of results implies, among other things, that the proper perspective 
is put on narrower findings. Data in isolation have little meaning. 
The fact that Miss Collard’s eighth-grade room has a spelling grade 
equivalent of 9.2 on the Little Giant Spelling Test has no meaning 
apart from the nature of the test, its standardization, the intellec- 
tual level of its students, their previous achievement, the nature of 
the community, the curriculum presently offered, the purposes of 
the school as seen by the staff, the community, Miss Collard, and 
a host of other relevant but sometimes neglected data. 

4. An evaluation program is continuous; it cannot be “done” 
and forgotten. The time to start another step in evaluation is when 
you have completed the last one, or possibly a little before. The 
child, the community, the nation, and the world move so swiftly 
that continuous evaluation is a necessity. The old idea that evalua- 
tion was an end-of-the-year process similar to calling in an account- 
ant to make a statement for the stockholders is no longer defensible 
if we agree that the purpose of evaluation is to improve education. 
If educational improvement is our purpose and if instruction 15 


continuous, then so must be evaluation. s 
5. Evaluation is related to local curriculum development. As а 
v. d 


result of evaluation, decisions can be made on the value of ion 
tional experiences and provision made for needed change a ч 
not follow from this that slavish and mechanical changes 1 ds ei 
school scene should be made on the basis of nationally-stancardiz 
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tests, but rather that various evaluation procedures and devices 
may illuminate the local scene in such a way that new insights will 
be possible. The emphasis here must be on “local,” for no attractive 
package—and test publishers are becoming master merchandisers— 
can replace the thinking and creativity needed within each school 
to make its program the best for its students. 

6. Evaluation should involve the widest possible staff participa- 
tion lest there be a feeling that “evaluation” is something “they” 
do with no relation to “me.” Too frequently evaluation programs 
have been instituted from the top by salesmen, “experts,” adminis- 
trators, or even school boards, with little or no recognition and 
involvement of the people who ultimately must use or ignore the 
results—the teaching staff. Better a minimum program growing out 
of the expressed needs and desires of the staff than a maximum 
program that risks staff opposition or apathy. 


AN APPRAISAL OF CRITERIA FOR 
EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


In applying the principles of educational evaluation to the guid- 
ance services, it will be seen that the general objectives are the 
same. Guidance services, however, as one aspect of the total pro- 
gram will be more concerned with certain aspects of student adjust- 
ment, and therefore will deal particularly with criteria indicating 
satisfactory solution of personal, educational, and vocational prob- 
lems, with clear self-understanding, and with accurate perception 
of the social world. 

Many different criteria have been used in attempts to evaluate 
guidance services, Although the ultimate objectives of the guidance 
program are long-range ones, concerning the adult adjustment of 
the students, less use has been made of criteria of adult adjustment 
than of more immediate criteria. Such immediate criteria are used 
even though they are not completely satisfactory and are open to 
many questions and exceptions.* 

Reduction in scholastic failure has frequently been used as a 


+ Clifford P. Froehlich, Evaluating Guidance Procedures — A Review of the 
Literature, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, January, 1949, Misc. 
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criterion by which guidance services could be evaluated. It is well 
known, however, that school marks are a function not only of 
student achievement but of the philosophy of the district and the 
teacher. Marks seem to be influenced by such relatively extraneous 
matters as the social class of the student, sex of the student, and 
general nonacademic behavior. Furthermore, is it not possible 
that students learn to avoid difficult classes and take the easier ones? 
Is this avoidance reaction really desirable and evidence of the 
value of guidance? Then, too, there are failures that constitute 
meaningful growth experiences for the person failing—failures that 
are worth a dozen successes. If we had some plan for evaluating 
the psychological meaning of the failure, a way of determining 


the growth in ability to react in a healthy manner to failure, then 


reduction in scholastic failure might be a better criterion to use in 


evaluating guidance. 
A reduction in the number of discipline problems has been used 


as a criterion for evaluating guidance services. The difficulty here 
is in knowing what to count as a discipline problem. Are only those 
students discipline problems who are called to the attention of 
principals? Any reduction in this number may mean only that teach- 
ers have caught on to the fact that the administration believes 
there is a high correlation between teaching. ability and the knack 
of not bothering the principal. A reduction in discipline problems, 
however defined, is more apt to result from a change in teachers 
than in students. Although teacher change may be an important 
goal of the guidance services, it must be kept in mind that this 
Change only has value as it results in behavior changes in the stu- 
dents. Teacher change is at best an intermediate criterion. A 


reduction in student discipline problems is a valid criterion of the 
effectiveness of guidance services but the difficulties in gathering 
accurate information about the incidence and nature of such prob- 
lems are great and severely limit the use of this онов, | 
An increase in the use of the counseling service is sometimes 
used as a criterion for evaluating guidance services, often mnis i 
nied by a check on the extent of self-referral. Certainly aie 
use of counseling, on the surface at least, does imply greater accer 
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swamped with routine educational problems but are rarely used 
for personal problems. Counting noses in such a situation gives the 
wrong impression of the acceptance of counseling by the student 
body. Furthermore, mere numbers tell us nothing about the qual- 
ity of service being rendered by the counselors. It may be routine, 
perfunctory, or even bordering on quackery. In evaluating guid- 
ance services, we would certainly want to know how much the 
counseling service is used; but the data might be subject to a variety 
of interpretations. 

A criterion popular with “efficiency minded” school people is 
the reduction in the number of program changes. The danger in 
using this criterion is that there may be created in the schools à 
climate that makes all program changes so difficult and so criticized; 
that even quite legitimate requests either will not be made, or hav- 
ing been made, will be denied. No matter how troublesome pro- 
gram changes may be for teachers, clerks, and administrators, few 
would deny that a student who recognizes that a given course is not 
meeting his needs is showing greater maturity by asking for à 
change of program than by "sitting out" the year. It would be easy 
enough to eliminate all program changes by making the school more 
authoritarian and teacher-centered. Such a step could hardly be 
called evidence of the success of the guidance program. Again the 
quality of the program change, the motivation behind the request; 
and the flexibility of the staff in reacting to the request may have 
much more meaning than a mere count of the program changes. 
A reduction in the total number of student program changes does 
not seem to be a suitable criterion by which to judge the adequacy 
of a guidance program. 

Perhaps the most frequently used criterion, especially with 
regard to the vocational aspects of guidance services, has been an 
examination of the "suitability" of vocational goals. Such an ap- 
proach certainly focuses attention on a desirable outcome, but a 
decision regarding "suitability" is an immensely difficult one to 
make and sometimes necessitates a degree of omniscience that few 
investigators enjoy. If Johnny has an 1.0. of 87 and aspires to be 
a physician, we may conclude, assuming the score represents his 
ability, that his goal is “unsuitable” in the sense that it is impossible 
of achievement. However, if Johnny has an LQ. of 187 and aspires 
to be a truck driver, we can call the goal “unsuitable” only by im- 
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posing our own life values on Johnny. From the perspective of 
what Johnny wants to do with his allotted time on earth, his goal 
may be eminently "suitable." This criterion may result in some 
very interesting research findings, but it has obvious limitations. 
The difficulty of determining the "suitability" of an occupational 
goal severely restricts the use of this theoretically appropriate 
criterion. | 


The great concern with drop-outs has led schools to evaluate 


their guidance services on the basis of a reduction in the numbers 
who leave school before graduation. Until we have the best of all 
possible school systems, and that may be quite a while yet, it would 
seem unlikely that all students are best serving their long-range 
purposes by staying in school where they are learning little, and 
losing much in self-respect. Before dropping out is to be uncondi- 
tionally avoided, it needs to be shown that the school is contributing 
more to the student’s education than would the things he would 
do if he were not in school. That is often a difficult proposition to 


demonstrate. Community colleges seem to be particularly vulner- 
able on this score. On the one hand they speak of a flexible pro- 
gram aimed at giving the citizen the education he needs to be a 
better citizen, lead a richer life, and work more efficiently, while 
on the other hand they rigidly prescribe two years as the precise 
length of time each student should stay in the college. Is it not 
likely that some students will have achieved their aims in six 
months, some in a year, while some will need three years? The 
desirable goal would seem to be less consideration of “How many 
drop out?” and more of “Do the right ones drop out?” It is at 
least conceivable that a well-functioning guidance program would 
have the effect of increasing, at least temporarily, the number of 
early school leavers by providing better placement opportunities and 
by freeing students {тота irrational lockstep compulsions. 

It has been widely held, though not so certainly demonstrated, 
that participation in extracurricular activities is desirable as prepa- 
ration for the adjustments of post-school life. Because of this belief, 
the criterion of an increase in the number of students engaged in 
extracurricular activities has been used to judge guidance services. 
The trend toward making worthwhile “extra” curricular activities 
a part of the regular curricula has lessened the value of a aa 
although it is still much used. Basically, the thinking behinc the 
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use of this criterion seems to be that “activity” is an end in itself. 
This manic evaluation of the good life has led as deep a critic of 
the educational scene as Dorothy Parker to write in “Bohemia”: 

People who do things exceed my endurance; 

God, for a man who solicits insurance! 
Certainly hyperactivity is not an unmixed blessing either to the pos- 
sessor or to his associates. We have only to give Freud half his due, 
or perhaps we need only to glance at the political scene, to realize 
that an act such as going out for the debating team may arise from 
a variety of motives not all of which are wholesome enough to stand 
as triumphs for the guidance services. This criterion would seem to 
have more value if judgments were made not in terms of total num- 
bers but in terms of “who” was engaging in extracurricular activi- 
ties and “what” this activity carried in the way of psychological 
meaning for the individual. 

A frequently-used criterion, particularly at the community-college 
level, is the number of job placements and the degree of job satis- 
faction experienced by the former students. This is a commendable 
criterion, but the research on job satisfaction indicates that this 
is a very complex area where things are not always what they seem. 
Factors making for job satisfaction are often situational and bear 
little relation to previous training or even to the occupation itself. 
Few evaluations using this criterion would meet the standards 
needed for scientifically defensible investigations of job satisfaction. 

A review of various criteria that have been used in the evalua- 
tion of guidance services most clearly indicates that there is no one 
measure that by itself will give the answers needed to make sound 
judgments about a program. All criteria contribute some worth- 
while information if the data are critically used. On the other hand 
all criteria, individually or collectively, are open to criticism. The 
criteria problem is a central difficulty in much research in educa- 
tion, and progress in many cases must be a function of the clarifica- 
tion and selection of suitable criteria. In the meantime, it seems 
practical to use criteria of the kind discussed; but to use them with 
some skepticism regarding their ultimate value. The foregoing 
criticism is not meant to imply that much sound work has not been 


5 Arthur H. Brayfield and Walter H. Crockett, “Employee Attitudes m 
Employee Performance," Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 52, No. 5, September, 
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done in evaluating guidance services. However, readers of research 
articles have sometimes been too credulous of evaluation studies 
and have not placed enough emphasis on the limitations and diffi- 
culties of research of this kind. 

Having fixed on some criteria to be used in evaluation, a selection 
of the method to be followed is the next step. There would seem 
to be two basic methods suitable for evaluation purposes. These 
may be designated as “experimental” and “survey.” In the experi- 
mental method, as it is used in evaluating guidance services in 
schools, the key concept is that change is noted. Judgments may 
be made about the value of this change and the extent to which 
it is attributable to the guidance services. This form of research 
is sometimes referred to as the causal-comparative method; and 
it approaches in purpose and procedure experimentation, which 
has been defined as a way of organizing the collection of evidence 
so as to permit one to make inferences about the tenability of a 


hypothesis.? 


The second general method is the survey method which has as 


its purpose a clarification of the existing situations. From this 
anding of how the guidance services 


clarification will come underst 
are now functioning and how they might be improved. This latter 
method is most often used in evaluation. It is not to be disparaged, 


since evaluation is by no means synonymous with elaborate techni- 
cal research, although evaluation may make use of research findings. 


EXPERIMENTATION AS A METHOD FOR 
EVALUATING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Various research designs lend themselves to experiments regard- 
ing guidance services. Table 5 summarizes useful experimental 
designs.* | 
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percentage of failing marks among them. Conversely, the percentage 
of failure among students not going through counseling could be 
determined and the difference noted. If the counseled group failed 
fewer courses, this difference may tell us something about the value 
of counseling. As will be seen from Table 5, however, the two 
groups should have been selected prior to the experimental activity- 
Without careful checking, we are on shaky ground if we assume 
that our groups are comparable in those factors making for failure 
in school. If the situation is one where the students are free to seek 


TABLE 5 


RESEARCH DESIGNS USEFUL IN EVALUATION ad 


1 2 
“AFTER ONLY” “BEFORE-AFTER” 
Experimental Control Experimental 
Group Group Group 
Prior selection of groups . Yes Yes Yes 
“Before” measurement ... No No Yes (P1) 


Exposure to experimental 
REESE е с н ter mpi E Yes No Yes 
Exposure to uncontrolled 
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Prior selection of groups ... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
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out or to ignore the counseling service, it often happens that su- 
perior students will avail themselves of counseling and inferior ones 
will avoid it. When this occurs, differences between the groups in 
failure rate can hardly be attributed to the effects of the counseling 
service. 

A very comprehensive study using the "after only" design was 
carried out under the direction of John W. M. Rothney in Arlington, 
Massachusetts Matching was done by pairing eighth-grade stu- 
dents so that each member of the experimental group was like a 
member of the control group, in terms of sex, grade, age, mental 
tient, religion, father's occupation, socio-eco- 
The experimental variable consisted 
aces throughout high school. Care- 
o groups throughout high school 
graduated. Criteria used were 


age, intelligence quo 
nomic level, and school marks. 
of a series of counseling experier 
ful comparisons were made of the tw 


and for 18 months after the classes 
number of drop-outs, subject failures, grade failures, curriculum 


changes, graduation standing, and post-high-school reports of their 
orientation and adjustment to college or wo zk. Although the results 
were generally favorable to counseling, the differences between the 
experimental and control groups were not as clear cut as proponents 
of counseling might hope for and not nearly as dramatic as enthu- 
siasts often claim for untested programs. The fact that the original 
group was nominated by teachers raises the question of whether 
they possessed determining characteristics which could not be 
equated by matching. This dilemma is often found in research on 
counseling where the desire for counseling is a variable which may 
automatically destroy the equivalence of the experimental and con- 
trol groups. Patterson has analysed the difficulties in doing experi- 
mental research on counseling and concludes that a strict interpre- 
tation of “experimental” precludes the possibility of such research 
in our present state of statistical knowledge? In the study by 
Rothney at Arlington the objections which have been raised to the 
commonly used criteria were not overcome and they were applied 
in a largely quantitative manner. This work merits very oa 
analysis both as a model of design and as an indicator of the diffi- 
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culty in doing a well-rounded experimental study in the area of 
school guidance. If guidance evaluation has landmarks, this research 
qualifies as one. 

Those who think of counseling as a learning experience for the 
student involved have turned to “before-after” designs to establish 
the extent to which learning takes place as a result of counseling. 
Typical of such studies are those in which the student begins by 
making an estimate of his standing in various attributes as compared 
with other students; he then goes through a counseling process 
where these attributes are measured and the results explained to 
him; and this is followed by another (post-counseling ) self-estimate. 
If the discrepancy between his pre-counseling estimate and his 
measurement is greater than his post-counseling estimate and his 
measurement, the reduction in this discrepancy may be attributed to 
the counseling experience." One difficulty in interpreting the find- 
ings arising from this design is that since there is no control group» 
we cannot be certain that the observed reduction in discrepancy 15 
not attributable to merely the passage of time or to other uncon- 
trolled events that have little relation to counseling. This desig” 
lends itself to evaluation of group guidance activities where such 
learning products as knowledge of occupational information can be 
measured prior to and at the close of units dealing with occupations. 
This is essentially the pre-test and post-test approach to evaluation 
which has been used so long and so successfully, not only to evalu- 
ate instruction but to guide the teacher in putting the emphasis on 
those areas where it is most needed. 

In the “before-after” design it is possible for the changes noted to 
be greatly influenced by the pre-counseling administration of the 
self-estimate itself. Just being asked to think about his level of 
ability may have resulted in an improvement in the accuracy of the 
student's self-concept quite unrelated to the actual counseling ex- 
perience. In another situation the administration of an attitude scale 
on race prejudice may do much to change a student’s thinking apart 
from any regular planned instruction. To avoid the contaminating 
effect of this pre-testing the “simulated before-after” design is used. 
This design might lend itself to the measurement of the effects of 


10 Stanley L. Singer and Buford Stefflre, “Analysis of the Self-Estimate in 
the Evaluation of Counseling,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 4 
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an in-service training program on teachers’ knowledge about their 
students. Assuming that the staff in School A is comparable to the 
staff in School В in all relevant respects (this assumption of similar- 
ity is a very difficult one to make in all research with people), then 
School A can be designated as the “experimental” group and School 
B as the “control” group. Teachers in School B are then given a 
test on their knowledge of their students. Perhaps an estimate of 
their students’ reading grade placement would be a suitable test. 
Teachers in School A are given a series of in-service education 
lectures on the meaning and value of achievement-test results. 
(It does not matter for purposes of the experiment whether or not 
the teachers in School B have this same experience.) After the in- 
service education meetings the teachers in School A are tested in 
the same way that the School B teachers were originally tested. 
The differences between the School B pre-experimental results and 
the School A post-experimental results are attributed to the in- 
service education program. Although it is true that some of the 
difference between the two sets of test results may be due to uncon- 
trolled intervening variables such as a fascinating television series. 

ating PTA speaker, none of the difference 


a best seller, or a stimul 
is attributable to test-taking only. By this design we have narrowed 


somewhat the margin of error in our interpretation of the results. 

An experiment to check on the value of a teaching unit on the 
selection of an occupation might use the “before-after with a control 
group” design. Two core classes might be chosen for this experi- 
ment—one to be designated as the “experimental” group and the 
other as the “control” group. Here, too, the assumption is made 
that the two groups are matched in all relevant respects. Although 
effort should be made to avoid gross differences, it may be imprac- 
tical to have very close and exact matching. Both groups can now 
be asked to indicate their tentative vocational choices, and the 
percentage of “suitable” choices can be determined. The experi- 
mental group can now be taught a unit on the selection of an dea 
pation, which will include whatever experiences the чий ОШ 
would be practicable and helpful. At the conclusion of у d 
which the control group does not take, both groups can 5 ip: ч 
to indicate what their vocational goals now are. Again rà xcd 
ability of their choices can be determined. Any change е ie le 
centage of suitable choices in the experimental group 1$ attributable 
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to the process of selecting an occupation, to intervening and uncon- 
trolled events, and to the unit on selection of an occupation. The 
changes in suitability for the control group are attributable to all of 
these factors except the last one. Improvement in the choices of 
the experimental group beyond those of the contro] group are now 
more certainly attributable to the unit that was taught. More elab- 
orate designs, using two and three control groups to isolate causal 
factors even further, may also be worked out. 

The difficulty of carrying through experiments of the kind de- 
scribed has made many schools avoid this process. However, re- 
search niceties should not interfere completely with the use of such 
approaches. These designs have much incidental value in focusing 
the attention of the staff on relevant factors and may be very worth- 
while, even though some of the results may not be clearly under- 
standable or safe from attack. One purpose of carrying through an 
occasional piece of research of this kind is to keep the staff in an 
experimental and flexible frame of mind without freezing any new 
pattern until it has been tried out. Furthermore, several repetitions 
of an experiment all showing the same direction of the results may 
give us much solid information, even though any one experiment 
may be somewhat suspect. 


SURVEY METHOD IN EVALUATION OF 
GUIDANCE—THE FIVE SERVICES 


Evaluation of guidance services has most commonly taken the 
form of survey research designed to describe systematically the 
present situation as a basis for making improvement. 

In survey research we keep in mind that the long-range and ulti- 
mate objectives of the guidance services are the same as those of 
the educational program itself. Each service, however, makes its 
special contribution to these objectives. In using the survey as 
an approach to evaluation, we focus not on changes in student 
behavior, but on the presence of certain elements of the service that 
we believe would favorably influence student behavior. The logic 
of survey research is that certain pre-conditions are thought to make 
for the most successful use of the service. Survey research deter- 
mines whether these pre-conditions are present. 
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Survey research does not test the validity of the underlying 
hypothesis—that these pre-conditions really do favorably affect 
student behavior. To illustrate, we may believe that school dances 
and parties are a pre-condition making for increased social adjust- 
ment of the students. A survey can tell us whether the pre-condition 
is present—that is, whether dances are held. A survey cannot test 
the underlying assumption that such dances favorably affect social 
adjustment. This assumption will yield only to experimental re- 


search. 


Inventory service 


In evaluating the inventory service, we might isolate such ele- 
ments as (1) maintaining complete and up-to-date files, (2) obtain- 
ing wide staff use of the data, and (3) sharing information in the 
files with students, parents, employers, and other schools. The extent 
to which the first element is present can be judged by examining a 
sample of the cumulative records in the school. Prior to examination, 
criteria should be established so that the inspection will not be 
completely a random reaction to what is seen. Questions to be 


answered by such a survey might include: 
s has it been since the last test of achievement 
was administered and recorded? Is the name of the test given? 
The form? The level? Is the resulting score clearly stated in 
as well as in grade placement? 
has it been since the last anecdote was 
added to the folder? Can it be classified as an objective state- 
ment of observed behavior? Is it dated and signed? 
3. How long since a notation was entered indicating a со 


interview? 
4. Is the data about the ho 


date? 

5. How long has it been since à health notation was made? 

6. (At the high school and community college level) Is the 
student's vocational goal indicated? How long since it was 
entered? 

7. (Particularly at the elementary 


1. How many year 


percentiles 
How many years 


Lo 


unseling 


me complete and apparently up-to- 


school level) Has there been 
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a notation of a parent-teacher conference? How long ago 
was the last one? 

8. Are there apparent discrepancies in scores on tests of academic 
ability? If so, has an attempt been made to clarify the situation 
through a check for clerical errors or by retesting? 


A staff committee armed with questions such as these, which they 
have agreed are worth investigating, could select every tenth record 
(in a very large school they might examine every fiftieth) and in a 
relatively short time arrive at a picture of the current status of one 
important aspect of the inventory service. Such a procedure would 
have the advantages of staff participation in agreeing on the im- 
portance of the criteria to be used, and thereby avoid the possibility 
that the staff might see the results as being unrelated to their in- 
terests. The procedure would have the further value of providing 
obvious and practical starting places for improvement of the 
service. 


Information service 


The survey need not be an over-all study of the total pr ogram but 
may focus only on selected aspects at any one time—for example, оп 
the information service. In evaluating the information service we 
would probably agree on several desirable elements such as: (1) 
making available to all the students the information they need, (2) 
supplementing printed material with first-hand contact with people 
in occupations being considered, (3) supplying educational and 
social, as well as occupational, information, (4) placing the responsi- 
bility for the success of this service on the total staff, and (5) using 
only accurate, unbiased, timely information. The extent to which 
this last element is present could be measured by an application of 
the standards for occupational literature that have been developed 
by the National Vocational Guidance Association. These standards 
furnish us with criteria by which occupational literature can be 
judged. i 

The standards deal with content, the presentation of textual and 
tabular matter, method by which data should be gathered, style, 
and format. The outline of suggested content for occupational pam- 
phlets has the following topics as main headings: 
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І. History of the Occupation 
IL Importance of the Occupation and Its Relation to Society 


ПІ. Duties 
IV. Number of Workers Engaged in the Occupation 
V. Qualifications 
VI. Preparation 
VII. Methods of Entering 
VIII. Time Required to Attain Skill 
IX. Advancement 
X. Related Occupations 
ХІ. Earnings 
XII. Conditions of Work 
ХПІ. Organizations 
XIV. Typical Places of Employment 
XV. Advantages and Disadvantages 
XVI. Supplementary Information 


dards it is possible to judge the completeness 
the value of any piece of occupational 
information the school is using. Because schools sometimes build 
up a collection of materials from a variety of sources, and often from 
a variety of motives, they may have material that is misleading to 
students because it comes from a biased source or from someone 
knowing too little about the task of compiling sound occupational 
information. To guard against such publications, the standards 
include a section to be used as a guide in reporting the methods by 


which the data were gathered. 
1. The book or pamphlet should state specifically what organiza- 
2] sponsored it. It also should state who 


tion. group. ОГ individu: 
gathered the material and should give information about these 


persons, such as and occupations, their training, and 


experience. 

2. The publication should indicate the date (year and, if necessary, 
the month) when the material was gathered. 

3. The publication should bear evidence of the methods used in 
gathering the material: 
(a) Number and location of t 


By use of these stan 
and hence, to some extent, 


their titles 


he establishments visited, espe- 


cially when primary data collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment do not exist, in order that the reader may judge 


whether an adequate sampling has been made. 
(b) Library work performed, including study of census data. 


(c) Number and kinds of schools visited. 
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(d) Number and kinds of organizations visited. 
(e) Number of persons interviewed. In many situations, only 
their positions and not their identities will be revealed. 

4. The publication should show evidence that the findings have 
been validated, and should indicate the means by which the 
validation has been accomplished, such as referral in final draft 
to certain recognized authorities or comparison with research 
studies bearing in part or in whole upon the subject of the pub- 
lication. 


It is desirable also that the publication indicate that it has been 
"tried out" on certain consumers of the type for whom it is 
intended," 


e 


In evaluating the available occupational material in the school 
it would be most worthwhile to use the complete report from which 
the above is quoted. 


Counseling service 


A survey of the counseling service may well be a continuous 
process done with little extra work falling to anyone if the counsel- 
ing staff will keep a log of how its counseling time is spent. Periodic 
examination of these logs will do much to keep the staff informed 
of how this service is progressing. Among other information, such 
logs will disclose the relative amount of time being spent with 
teachers, parents, and students. Too often counselors restrict the 
scope of their activities to work with students. Some school systems, 
however, have planned to distribute their counselors’ time so that 
roughly one-third goes to students, one-third to parents, and one- 
third to teachers. Additional worthwhile information will be the 
distribution of counseling cases among educational, vocational, and 
personal problems. This distribution will tell much about the coun- 


seling service as it is being seen by the student body and the staff. | 


Are counselors being used exclusively for educational problems? 
If so, does this situation grow out of the level of counselor training, 
which restricts their usefulness in personal counseling, or does it 
stem from a hesitancy on the part of students to make use of vo- 


11 “Standards for Use in Preparing and Evaluating Occupational Literature,” 
by the Publications Committee, Occupational Research Division, М№.У.С.А» 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Journal, 1950, pp. 319-324. 
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cational and personal counseling facilities? In developing the lo 

to be kept by counselors, it is important that as much information < 
possible be obtained without the task becoming so burdensome ба 
it is seen by the counseling staff as unnecessary busy-work which 
merely takes time from necessary duties, The log might take the 


form of the one shown below. 


Counselors Log of Daily Activities 
Activity Contact 


Date Time 
Mary Alexander 


3/16/56 8:30- 9:00 Educational counseling 
(second contact— 
special testing )— 
self-referral 

9:15-10:00 Parent conference— 
requested by parent 
10:00-11:00 Planned fall testing 
program 
12:30- 1:00 Vocational counseling— 
(third interview) 
1:00- 2:30 Personal counseling 
referred by asst. 
principal—first contact 


Mrs. Walter Smith 
Faculty Test Committee 
John Clark 

Sarah Cline 

Asst. principal, 


four teachers, 
school nurse 


3:00- 4:30 Case conference on 
Joe Amazon 


For a school-wide compilation of counseling activities the fol- 
lowing Summary of Guidance Activities has been suggested for use 


by the State Department of Education in Iowa. 


y of Guidance Activities 


for 


Summar 


month 


A. Number of counselors 77,7 
Number of hours of counseling daily . 


Number of counselees 777777 
, Ratio of counselor to counselees 


Number of interviews 2-те 
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Interview with students 


1. Deficiencies ............. Я 
2. Change of schedule 
3. Registration ....... 
4. Tardiness and cuts 
5. Planning education program 
6. Making vocational plans 
7. Personal problems 
8. Teacher referral 
9. Discipline 
10. Other 
Interview with parents 
Personil „арслан 
Telephone ................. 


Number of conferences with teachers 
Number of conferences with school nurse иена epai 
Number of counselees interviewed at least twice during the 

НОПО онен акани = à T 
Number of counselees referred to outside experts 
Number of counselees referred to psychologist 
Other—please name ................ 


B. Standardized Tests Administered by Counselors 


Such a summary has the advantage of enabling the evaluating com- 
mittee to see at a glance the scope of the present program. Ob- 
viously, the keeping of counseling logs supplies data related to only 
one of the elements of the counseling service—that is, wisely dis- 
tributing the time available for counseling. Among the other 
elements of this service would be: (1) obtaining greater self-under- 
standing on the part of students, (2) providing teachers with more 
knowledge of student behavior, and (3) giving parents more 
skill, knowledge, and emotional control related to parent-child 
adjustments. 

A recent example of an approach to evaluating counseling has 
been developed by the Veterans Administration. The criteria used 

12 Work Measurement and Performance Standards for the Vocationa] Re- 


habilitation and Education Program, Part П — Counseling Activity, Veterans 
Administration, Department of Veterans Benefits, April, 1956, 47 pp. 
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are not designed to disclose ultimate adjustment but rather the 
progress made by the counselee in the course of counseling. Es- 
sentially, this approach tries to establish the degree to which coun- 
seling techniques and practices judged “best” are used. Counseling 
is divided into three functional aspects: (1) determining vocational 
problems and needs, (2) developing personal information, and (3) 
vocational appraisal and selection of an objective. Each of these 
aspects is further defined. For example, under “developing personal 
information,” consideration is given to circumstances, physical ca- 
pacities, aptitudes and abilities, interests and values, and personality 
characteristics. The person doing the evaluating bases his judgment 
on the adequacy of the counseling after one of the following 
methods of review: (1) discussion with the counselor, (2) interview 
with the veteran at the end of counseling, (3) listening to recordings 
of the interview, (4) study of written counseling record. After mak- 
ing some observations relative to performance, the evaluator rates 
each functional aspect as well as the total case as not acceptable; 
acceptable—needs improvement; or fully acceptable. This approach 
to evaluation is characterized by careful systemization and by 
awareness of its limitations. Although the method outlined might 
be most easily transferred to the work of the system-wide counsel- 


ing center, it also would seem to have implications for the work 


of the in-school counselor. 


Placement and follow-up 


nt workings of the placement and follow-up 
service can also be used for periodic checking, apart from evaluation 
of all guidance services. Occasional sampling of the students who 
are working will reveal the percentage who obtained their jobs 
through the placement service. By itself this will tell little about 
the present value of the service, but it does supply data regarding 
the extent to which students are presently dependent upon the 


service for employment ne 

Another example of a survey ¢ 
aspects of the placement service would b: u 
amount of “over-ageness” and "under-ageness А 
One such unpublished study revealed such interestin 


A survey of the prese 


eds. 
lealing with only the educational 


е a study to determine the 
in a school system. 
g data as the 
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fact that many more girls than boys had been accelerated in school 
and many more boys than girls retarded. This was true even though 
the intellectual level of the student was taken into account in deter- 
mining “over” and “under” ageness. Furthermore, members of one 
nationality minority group were much more apt to be subject to 
acceleration, another group to retardation. It was also found that 
the excessive retardation did not occur in the district being studied 
but that the children had been retarded before transferring to the 
district. The district being studied, however, in spite of a general 
policy limiting the degree of retardation, had not made the neces- 
sary adjustment upon receiving the new students. Studies such 
as this make possible sound judgments about the present function- 
ing of the program and clearly point out steps to be taken to 
improve it. 

The above evaluation procedures have in common the fact that 
they entail a minimum amount of effort and preparation on the part 
of the staff. They have the further characteristic that they focus at- 
tention on one part of the guidance service to the exclusion of the 
rest of the program. In using such approaches, we sacrifice a broad 
perspective for a close look at one aspect of the services. On the 
other hand, such procedures give us a chance to move gradually. 
and with a minimum of disruption of the school, into more compre 
hensive evaluation programs. 


SURVEY OF OPINION—STUDENT OPINION 


One of the obvious places to turn for an evaluation of the 
guidance services is to the clients themselves—that is, to the 
students. 

Evaluation by students may take the form of asking for their 
opinions on the services, or of testing the knowledge that they may 
be expected to have acquired as a result of being offered various 
guidance experiences. 

An example of the “What did you think about it?” kind of evalua- 
tion has been reported by the Pittsburgh, California, schools. All 
graduating seniors were given a checklist to determine the avail- 
ability of guidance services, their extent, and the school official 


13 Unpublished study by Marcella Ryser Bonsall and Buford 5 ге, Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1954, 
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who was of most assistance in guidance. (See Appendix B for the 
complete checklist used in this study.) 

Another and less elaborate approach to evaluating by student 
opinion has been used by the Des Moines, Iowa, schools. Seniors 
in their last semester of high school were asked to comment on the 
following dimensions of counseling as they had experienced them: 


1. The conferences I had in regard to the results of standardized 
tests taken in senior high school were ( ) Very helpful, 
( ) Helpful, ( ) Very little help. Why? 

The conferences I had in regard to my high school courses were 
( ) Very helpful, ( )Helpful, ( )Very little help. Why? 
3. The other conferences I had in senior high school were ( ) Very 

helpful, (.) Helpful, (..) Very little help. Why? 
proving the above conferences are: 


to 


4. My suggestions for im 
urriculum Program has developed 


The Illinois Secondary School C 
nt opinion regarding guid- 


à questionnaire designed to obtain stude 
ance facilities. This questionnaire, a section of which is included 


below, is the Illinois Revision of the Kefauver-Hand Guidance Test 
and is only a small part of the total Illinois guidance evaluation 
program, which is discussed in more detail later in this chapter. 


This is a test to find out what kinds of help you think you can 
get from your school's faculty (your teachers, principal, counselor, 
etc.) and who it is that will help you. Look at the sample. 


Sample (a) Is there anybody on your school's faculty who can give 
pupils sufficient accurate information as to what it costs 


to take private piano lessons? (Check one) 


x 1). Yes. 
2). No. 

| 3). I don't know. А ' 
(b) If your answer was “yes,” tell who can give that infor- 


mation. Mr. Jones 
2a 


In the particular school the authors have in mind there is a teacher 


by the name of Mr. Jones who can give such sufficient accurate 
s ^ А " pos » 1 
information. So the “yes” answer 15 checked and *Mr. Jones 15 


i id 2 f Student's 
14 үү, E. Moser, “Evaluation of a Guidance Program by Means о 
Checklist,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 42, No. 8, April, 1949, рр. 
609-617 | 
А | , К 
15 H el: onduct the Study of Guidance Services О 
the бе Д. peg оен rriculum Program, Credle S 
No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program Dant px , Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, May, 1949, p. “0° 
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given as the answer to part "b". If the authors of this test had had 
some other school in mind, the answer might have been “no.” In this 
case the “no” answer would have been checked and part “b” would 
have been left blank. This is the way you are to mark each question 
to which you know the answer. If you don’t know the answer, you 
will, of course, check the statement that reads “I don’t know. 


1. a. Is there anybody on your school’s faculty who can give pupils 
sufficient accurate information as to what the workers in 
various occupations do? (Check опе) 

a). Yes; 
О ж 
— — 3). I don't know. 
b. If your answer was "yes," tell who can give that information. 


2. a. Is there anybody on your school's faculty who can give pupils 
sufficient accurate information as to how much and what kind 


of training is required to get into various occupations? 
(Check one) 


-— —.l)* Үш. 
2). No. 
— — — 3). I don't know. 
+ If your answer was “yes,” tell who can give that information. 


- Is there anybody on your school's faculty who can give pupils 
adequate help in deciding what student activities (sometimes 


called extracurricular activities) they should take part in? 
(Check one) 


— E 


—— 3). I don’t know. 
b. If your answer was “yes,” tell who can give adequate help. 


4. a. Is there anybody on your school's faculty who can give pupils 


adequate help in deciding what college they should go to? 
(Check onc) 


1). Yes. 

2). No. 

3). I don't know. 

. If your answer was “yes,” tell who can give adequate help. 


сд 
E 


. Is there anybody on your school's faculty who can give pupils 
adequate help in deciding whether or not they should go to 
a trade school after they finish high school? (Check one) 
———— DÀ NS 

2). No. 
__3). I don't know. 
b. If your answer was "yes," tell who can give adequate help. 
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6. a. Is there anybody on your school's faculty who can give pupils 
adequate help with their personal problems? (Check one) 
1). Yes. 
2). No. 
3). I don't know. 
b. If your answer was “yes,” tell who can give adequate help. 


sa 


a. Is there anybody in or connected with your school who checks 
up on your eyesight and tells you what, if any, such defects 
you may have? (Check one) 

1). Yes. 
2). No. 
3). I don't know. 
b. If your answer was "yes," tell who checks up on your eye- 


sight. 


8. a. Is there anybody in or connected with your school who checks 
up on your hearing and tells you what, if any, such defects 
you may have? (Check one) 

1). Yes. 
2). No. 
3). I don't know. 
b. If your answer was "yes," tell who checks up on your hearing. 


9. a. Is there anybody in or connected with your school who checks 
up on your speech and tells you what, if any, such defects you 
may have? (Check one) 

ÀJ. Жай 
— ——— 2). Мо. 
3). I don't know. 
b. If you answered “yes,” tell who checks up on your speech. 


Devices such as these provide an easily obtained, though not 
always very deep, reaction from students. Combined with other 
data, they may provide starting points for improving the services. 
The “good manners" of students need to be kept in mind in ad- 
and interpreting. such instruments. Anonymity may 
minimize the tendency, which some students have, of responding in 
the way that they believe the faculty wants and expects them to 
respond. If basic criticisms are sought, provision must be made to 
let the student give them without reprisal. 

For more complete evaluation, we may want to explore more 
than the opinions of students if we believe that there is а fund of 


information that should grow out of guidance services and that is a 


ministering 
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requisite for the proper functioning of the services. | Неге, cote 
Illinois guide provides a valuable section, which is aimed at finc e 
out the extent to which students know what subjects are offered 
in their school and which activities are available. The knowledge 
of the facilities, in terms of subjects taught and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, would seem to be a legitimate and important goal of guid- 
ance, If students are not aware of these offerings it would seem 
unlikely that they could plan to take advantage of them. 


Community opinion 


Another valuable source of opinion about guidance services 15 
the adult community. Parents and other adult citizens can give us 
a picture of how our guidance services look to them and thus sug- 
gest both improvements in our services and changes in our program 
of public information. If we believe that the schools belong to the 
people, it follows that periodicall we need to make a systematic 
attempt to see the schools through their eyes. In 1953 the Charlotte; 
Michigan, schools polled community adults through the use of а 
questionnaire which included questions having implications for 
guidance." The patrons of the Charlotte schools were asked such 
questions as: 


How would you 


judge the choice of subjects offered in the Charlotte 
schools? M 


— A greater choice than most schools. 
About the same choice as most schools. 
Less choice than most schools. 
No opinion. 
Comments: 


To what degree do you think the Charlotte schools are helping boys 
and girls to develop the following attitudes? 


Very Not at No , 
good Good Fair Poor All Opinion 
Attitudes towards 
work a= 
Attitudes towards 
social behavior 
Attitudes towards 
civic 
responsibility 


16 Your Schools, Your Children, Your Opinion, unpublished questionnaire; 
Charlotte, Michigan, Public Schools, 1953. 
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Attitudes towards 
people of other 
nationalities and 
races 

Comments: 


Do you believe Charlotte schools are preparing our boys and girls 
for the following: 


About the 
About the same but Not as 
Much better same as the need con- good as 
than most average siderable other 
schools school improvement schools 


Citizenship 

Earning a living 

Parenthood and 
family life 

Personal health 
(mental and 
physical) 

Reading, writing, 
arithmetic 

Recreation 

Religious, moral and 
ethical experiences 

Comments: 


What is your opinion of the amount of attention given to the 


following? E 
o 


Not 
Too Right olon 


much amount enough 

Learning to 

think clearly 
Finding one’s 

special abilities 
Choosing an 

occupation —Á 
Learning to buy 

intelligently 
Learning to manage 

money 
Comments: 


Do you think that the Charlotte schools are training the students to: 


i ? 
recognize the dignity of all types of occupations: 
Yes No. No opinion 
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become acquainted with the requirements for entering a chosen 
profession? 


Yes | | No |  . No opinion 


Comments: 


Faculty opinion 


The opinion closest at hand and most easily obtained is that of 
the faculty members themselves. Getting this opinion may have the 
added advantage of increasing interest in the program and making 
for greater psychological involvement in its improvement. A check- 
list that obtains faculty opinion about the functioning of the guid- 
ance services has been used by Guidance and Counselor Training 
staff of Michigan State University. This checklist attempts to obtain 
not only a picture of what is being done but a faculty estimate of 


how well it is done. The complete checklist is found in the Ap- 
pendix, Evaluation B. 


Alumni opinion 

The source of opinion most frequently turned to is probably the 
graduate, Follow-up studies not only give factual information about 
the kinds of jobs and lives that graduates and drop-outs pursue, thus 
providing base points from which the total school program can be 
evaluated, but they also give us a way of determining opinion about 
guidance services, i 

The Los Angeles City Schools followed up the June, 1948, grad- 
uates from nine senior high schools in 1949. (This study is especially 
distinguished by the fact that 1820 returns were received out of a 
possible 1829.) Among the questions asked were several bearing 
on guidance: i 

Did the tenth grade guidance unit help you? 
in school would you have liked per year for a pers 
n of your school problems with a qualified faculty 


How much time 
sonal discussio, 
member? 


Which person helped you most in selecting a school, or a job, or in 
solving personal problems? 
How much importance should the high school give to each poe 
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vocational future when helping him in the tenth grade to choose 
a high school major? 

How much attention should the high school give in the twelfth 
grade to helping seniors prepare and plan for their vocational 
future??? 


The importance of this method of evaluation is seen in the fact 
that criteria for accreditation of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools includes a recommendation for 


continuous follow-up study.!* 


Early school leavers’ opinion 


A source of opinion about guidance aspects of the school program 
are those students who turn their backs on school offerings and drop 
out of school. Much research has described this group in terms of 
Social class, intelligence, and pattern of school behavior; but little 
has been forthcoming that has been usable to schools hoping to 
make adjustments in their programs in order to meet more success- 
fully the needs of these students. An exceptional research study 
on the opinions of drop-outs seems to establish the fact that the 
basic guidance need of this group is a feeling that someone in the 
School really cares about them as people and genuinely wants to 
help them, This warm personal relationship seems to be the most 
important factor in keeping these children in school.!? 


Guidance workers may want to consult a publication of the Cali- 
a summary of a number 


fornia State Department of Education for 
of follow-up studies of graduates and drop-outs in the state of Cali- 
fornia and an analysis of the effectiveness of such studies in improv- 
ing guidance programs.”° 

Follow-up Study of the June 1948 Graduates from 


U Preliminary report — 
d T gh Schools, Evaluation Section, Curriculum 


Nine Los Angeles City Senior Hi 
Division, Los еее City School Districts, March, 1950. | 
18 Criteria for Accreditation, Bureau of School Services, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Vol. 56, No. 79: February 15, 1955. ait 
19 Rudolph F. Sando, “A Comparative Study of Early School Leavers” it 
published Чосон dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, California, 


September, 1952. 

20 “Now Hear Youth,” a report on the С 
Drop-outs and Graduates, William H. McCreary 
of the California State Department of Education, 
California, October, 1953. 


alifornia Co-operative Study of School 
and Donald E. Kitch; Bulletin 
Vol. XXII, No. 9, Sacramento, 
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Limitations of follow-up studies 


The popularity of this evaluative technique may sometimes ob- 
scure its limitations. There are several? 'The judgments of former 
students regarding the school program, although interesting and 
valuable, should be balanced by the judgment of professional edu- 
cators and by other citizens in the school district. The opinion of 
former students, by itself, is not a sufficient basis from which to 
make program revisions. 

A second limitation is inherent in the methodology of follow-up 
studies. In many follow-up studies, there is only about a 50 per 
cent return. There is evidence that those who return questionnaires 
of this type differ in important respects from those who do not. Let 
us not conclude then that our returns represent the opinion of all 
our former students. In many cases it might be better research 
technique to make a great effort to get a 100 per cent return from a 
random sample than to send out questionnaires to all former stu- 
dents and settle for a relatively small and completely indescribably 
population of returns. 

‚ A final limitation comes from the nature of questionnaires. Ques- 
tionnaires are often so long and dull that people do not bother to 
respond to them. Frequently, the replies are so superficial that 
they lack both stability and real meaning. Choices suggested in 
multiple-answer questions may be so suggestive that they influence 
answers, or they may be so vague that their interpretation is im- 
possible. Phrasing of questions may result in embarrassment or 
suspicion, which interferes with responses. Finally, questions may 
be so narrow and restrictive that basic 


philosophical positions have 
WO opportunity ob expression. 


SURVEYS APPLYING EXTERNAL CRITERIA 


The most frequent form of evaluation of guidance services consists 
of applying external criteria to the existing situation to determine 
whether the present program meets standards that have been des- 
ignated by experts as the mark of a satisfactory program. This 
application of external criteria may be made by the school staff, by 
outside experts, or by a combination of the two. Evaluation in this 


21 Good and Scates, loc. cit, 
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form consists of a survey of the present situation and provides di- 
rection for changes and improvements. Surveys of this type may 
meet rather rigorous standards if they are carefully organized at- 
tempts to analyze, interpret, and report the present status of the 
guidance services. Vague and subjective reactions result in much 
less value accruing to this method. Characteristics of a sound 
survey include (1) a careful statement and delimitation of the 
problem, (2) the use of reliable data which may include, but is not 
limited to, opinion, (3) approaches and conclusions that are to 
some extent situational in that no one approach is transplanted in- 
tact to all school situations, and (4) interpretation that is complete, 
positive, and provides for continued investigation. 

Recent trends in such evaluations include the use of lay people 
on the investigating staff to supplement local and visiting educators. 
This recognition of the importance of the contribution that can be 
made by community members is in line with the general trend in 
education of tearing down the barriers between the community and 
the school, and stressing the fact that any educational program must 
be designed largely at the local level with local needs and circum- 
stances in mind, Another trend is the closer rapprochment between 
guidance services evaluation and total evaluation as the interde- 
pendence of the two becomes increasingly apparent. 


Illinois evaluation procedure 


An eyaluation procedure that uses external criteria as applied by 
members of the local staff is described in the publication of the 
Маҳ Secondary School Curriculum Program's publication that 
‘has been previously cited ‘The evaluation, as outlined, consists 

of three major parts: (1) a checklist of elements ina minimum and 

an extended program of guidance and counseling, (2) the Illinois 

Revision of the Kefauver-Hand Guidance Test, which is used to 

measure the knowledge and opinion of students that would з 

sumably result from adequate guidance services, and (3) the 

Mooney Problem Check List, а standardized instrument that en- 


3rd Ed. (New York: 


22 Fredrich Lamson Whitney, Elements of Research, mmission of the pub- 


prentice-Hall, Inc, 1950), pp. 153-191. Adopted by pe 
isher. 


9З Lovelass, loc. cit. 
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ables students to indicate felt problems in areas known to be 
important in the adjustment of adolescents. 

The checklist of elements in a minimum and extended program 
of guidance and counseling is divided into sections on information 
about pupils, organizing and administering the program, counsel- 
ing, role of the teacher, community resources, and placements and 
follow-up. For each section, statements are listed that are thought 
to be characteristic of first a minimum, and then an extended, pro- 
gram. To each of these statements an evaluation committee 
appointed by the principal reacts with a "yes" or “no” finding. 
Examples of the statements on "Organizing and Administering the 
Program" include: 

Minimum 

Yes No 
Individuals and organizations in the community 
are consulted and their cooperation is sought in 
supplementing the school's guidance services .. 


All staff members regard guidance and counseling 
as à cooperative undertaking and responsibility 


Adequate provision is made for leadership and 
coordination of the guidance and counseling 
program .. 


Counselor or guidance leader has satisfactory per- 
sonal qualifications 


Preparation and experience of the counselor or 
guidance leader are adequate 


There is a definite well planned in-service pro- 


gram in operation for the improvement of the 
entire staff in the area of guidance — 


Classroom teachers participate in appropriate 


phases of the guidance service to a satisfactory 
extent { 


guidance phil- 


Faculty of the school has a definite 
hich most of the members agree 


osophy in w 
Extended 


Adequate provision is made for service of consult- 
ants in special phases of guidance 


Procedures for articulation of the guidance pro- 
gram with elementary schools and higher in- 
stitutions of learning are very effective 
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Yes No 
Guidance and counseling program is so clearly de- 
fined that each teacher knows what his particu- 
lar duties and responsibilites are and the ways 
in which he contributes to the work of the other 
agents ....... А — 
Planned testing program is carried out in the 
schools T— — ——— 
Well planned and executed research program is 
being carried out in the school 


After the committee has given its perception of the present 
situation by checking "yes" or *no" to each of the characteristics 
listed, these data along with the information obtained by giving 
the students the Kefauver-Hand Guidance Test and the Mooney 
Problem Check List are reported, so that the staff can judge the 
present weaknesses and strengths of the guidance services and 
thus have a basis for improvements. 


Evaluative criteria—U.S. office of education 


A carefully worked-out procedure for evaluating guidance serv- 
ices is contained in a set of publications issued by the federal 
government under the titles Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Pro- 
grams in Secondary Schools? and How to Use the Criteria for 
Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schocls.?* 

The procedure outlined in these publications calls for а com- 
bination of self-evaluation and the use of visiting “experts.” First, 
a local committee evaluates the local situation against the standards 
contained in the Criteria. After this has been done, a committee 
appointed by the State Supervisor of Guidance conducts a re- 
evaluation using the same criteria used by the local school staff. 
When both reports have been made, the staff studies the results 
to get agreement on the significant characteristics revealed by the 


?1 Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools, Form B, 
Arthur L. Benson, ed., Misc. 3817 — Federal Security Agency, Office of Educt 
tion, Division of Vocational Education, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Washington 25, D. C., 1949, 33 pp. 
low to Use the Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary 
Schools, Arthur L. Benson, ed., Misc. 3317A — Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, Division of Vocational Education, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, Washington 25, D.C., 1949, 18 pp. 
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report, to analyze the strengths and weaknesses shown, and to 
make plans for improvement. The criteria include considerations 
of the administrative bases for guidance services, the guidance 
staff, and various guidance services, complementary services, the 
influence of the guidance services on total school development, 
and outstanding characteristics of the guidance program. The tenor 
of these valuable publications may be indicated by a portion of 
the section on Administrative Bases for Guidance Services which 
is concerned with the training responsibilities of administrators." 


Training 


The administration facilitates the training of the school staff for 
guidance services. 


Checklist 
C » X 


єў 2 
(J & 
Ga) & 
TE 
Evaluation 
С) a 
( ) b 
Comments 


The administration encourages staff members who have 
regularly assigned guidance duties to carry out a pro- 
gram of graduate guidance study appropriate to their 
immediate needs and ultimate professional advance- 
ment. 


The administration provides for in-service training in 
guidance services of the entire staff through available 
resources. 

The administration provides for continuous and peri- 
odie study by the entire staff of the guidance program 
in the school. 

The administration facilitates arrangements by which 
the staff can take advantage of experimentation and 
demonstrations in guidance services elsewhere. 
Provisions are made for access 


5 to professional guidance 
reading materials, 


How well does the administration provide for the train- 
ing of the specialized staff in guidance services? 

How well does the administration provide in-service 
training for the total school staff in guidance services? 


For each item in the checklist the evaluating committees mark 
a double check to indicate that the condition is present or the 
provision made to a very satisfactory degree, one check to indicate 


26 Ibid., p. 4. 
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that it is present to some extent or only fairly, O to indicate that it 
is not present or unsatisfactory, and N to indicate that it does not 
apply or is not desirable in the situation being examined. One 
very desirable feature of these criteria is that they are preceded 
in use by a careful examination of the school and community, in- 
cluding a description of the pupil population and community in- 
fluences. This section may minimize the tendency of the local 
school staff to accept unquestioningly a "package" evalution by 
outsiders on the basis of standards developed elsewhere. Certainly, 
the prime drawback in the use of external criteria is the unspoken 
assumption that someone outside the local school can do the neces- 
sary thinking, provide the necessary creativity, and formulate a 
point of view that of necessity must grow out of a unique and local 
situation. 

An example of the application of these criteria to specific school 
Situations is provided by the Fresno County, California, schools 
which, with the assistance of the Rosenberg Foundation, secured 
the services of a consultant to evaluate the guidance services of 
16 high schools in Fresno County. The report on one of these 
Schools is included here. 


Evaluation. of guidance services 
“N” high school?* 

Administrative Bases for Guidance Services. The administrator 
is fairly well-informed on guidance services and has delegated appro- 
priate duties in the guidance program to teachers who participate 
actively in the program. He should, however, continue to take a very 
active part in the program himself and to use his leadership in en- 
listing the support of the faculty and students in its continued 
development. Without the continued active support of the admin- 
istrator, optimum progress cannot be made. 

Provision is made for the counselor to perform his guidance duties 
during the scheduled school day and the physical needs of the pro- 
gram are adequately met. The counselor's office is an extremely 
attractive and pleasant place, well supplied with desks, chairs, files, 
and neccessary materials. 

The time devoted to counseling is inadequate. Three periods per 
day for 627 students equais a ratio of one period per 209 students. 
The recommended ratio is one period per 50 to 100 students. ; 

The counselor serves in an administrative as well as a counseling 


. 27 Benjamin С. Kremen, An Evaluation of Guidance Services in the High 
Schools of Fresno County, Fresno County Schools, Fresno, California, 1951, 190 
pp. 
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capacitv. Ordinarily, this is undesirable. In this case, it appears to 
work out fairly satisfactorily since, when serving as an administrator, 
the counselor is not required to take any responsibility for disciplinary 
cases as such. When additional time can be devoted to counseling. 
however, it would be desirable to separate administration and coun- 
seling completely. | 

The administrator has provided for a fairly comprehensive pro- 
gram of records but has not assigned clerical service to aid in their 
upkeep. Such service, even to a limited extent, would improve upon 
the present record system. 

The greatest weakness in the present program is the lack of atten- 
tion given to the in-service training of teachers and their inclusion 
in the development of the program. More attention might profitably 
be devoted to training of the entire staff through available resources. 
This training would be aimed at a better appreciation of the philos- 
ophy of guidance, of the staff relationships in a guidance program, 
and of the contribution the guidance services can make in helping 
the teacher to do a better job of teaching. Visual materi s, speakers, 
consultants, and faculty discussions could each make a contribution 
in this direction. 

Individual Inventory Service. Data about individuals are gathered 
from a variety of sources including personal data blanks, individual 
interviews with students and members of his family, autobiographies, 
scattergrams, records from sending schools, test results, and physical 
examination reports. The types of information gathered approach 
adequacy, 

Most of the data, however, appears to have been gathered in the 
elementary school and little significant information has been added 
in the high school. It is suggested that thought be given to the formu- 
lation of procedures for getting the needed information during the 
high school years, for keeping it up-to-date, and for recording it. A 
cumulative record has little value unless it is used to discern patterns 
of growth and development which in turn serve as means of identi- 
fication of those areas of adjustment in which students need help. 

Some thought should be given also to the possibilities for greater 
centralization of records. For example, while each student is given 
an annual physical examination, there is no information on health in 
the individual inventory. Similarly, while very accurate scholastic 
records and attendance records are kept in the school, there is nothing 
in the individual inventory in these areas. 

Teachers appear to use the records which are provided with some 
regularity. More adequate, up-to-date records and training in their 
use and interpretation would further encourage such use. 

Testing Program. The testing program is fairly adequate and 
the test results are used to good purpose in counseling and to some 
extent in the improvement of instruction. 

Both purposes could be better served if the tests were administered 
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near the beginning of the year, if the test results were duplicated 
according to class lists and distributed to each teacher concerned 
with the student, and if teachers were given help individually and 
in groups in the use and interpretation of test results. 

Informational Service. Informational services to individuals and 
to groups approach adequacy. It would be helpful to students who 
are interested in recreational reading of books which contain occu- 
pational information if such books were put on an “occupational 
bookshelf” in the library. Secondly, routine procedures for the pro- 
curement of new occupational information materials would further 
insure the development of the file and insure that current information 
is maintained. 

Counseling Service. The inadequacy of time devoted to counsel- 
ing makes it necessary to handle only cases in which social or emo- 
tional problems are already so obvious as to be readily noted by the 
teacher, counselor, or administrator, and cases of educational failure. 
Many pupils spend four years in the high school and never receive 
the benefit of an individual interview. 

Secondly, the lack of time devoted to guidance services makes it 
difficult for the counselor to make the types of study needed for 
further development of the program and for the orientation of the 
faculty to guidance principles and techniques. 


Te The physical provisions for counseling are very adequate. 
for follow-up service are totally in- 
k 


e Xo À 


Follow-up Service. Provisions 
adequate. It is suggested that the possibility of providing for a 
periodic follow-up study through the cooperation of the social studies 
or other suitable class group be explored. 

Orientation. An excellent program for 
students is in effect. 

Articulation Between Schools. No effort is being made at present 
to provide for a cooperative study of the offerings of sending and 
receiving schools with an eye to smoothing the transition for students 
from one school to another and for developing in the staffs an appre- 
ciation of one another's problems. 

Г Schools are increasingly, howev 
| students to the receiving schools. 
} tion should continue to be stressed. 
I Influences of Guidance Services. There is definite evidence that 
the program of guidance services has affected the school and its 
curriculum in a variety of ways- For example, the identification of 
d fairly large numbers of poor readers has led to the establishment of 
a remedial program. A remedial program has also been establishe 
veak in arithmetic. Teachers have mo ifie 


for students who are w epu 
methods of instruction and have adapted them to student chara 


istics as revealed by the guidance services. 
There is also evidence of such desirable results 


the orientation of new 


er, sending cumulative records of 
Emphasis in this area of coopera- 


as increased reten- 
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tion, better long-term planning by students, and a decreasing pro- 
portion of scholastic failures. 


It is suggested that studies be carried on in some of the areas sug- 
gested in the evaluation checklist in order to provide positive proof 
of the benefits of guidance. Only through such facts is it usually pos- 
sible to provide for the enlargement of the program. 


Other examples of external criteria that can be applied by local 
staffs to enable them to make judgments about the adequacy of 
their guidance services are contained in two publications developed 
by the staf of Guidance and Counselor Training at Michigan 
State University. 2 These two checklists will be found in the 
Appendix, Evaluations C and D. Checklists such as these are 
valuable tools in action research—that is, research undertaken by 
practitioners in order that they may improve their practices. Action 
research uses scientific methods to solve practical school problems 
cooperatively.” Action research is not undert: 


aken solely out of 
distinterested curiosity but is motiv 


ated by immediate pressure. 
A sample evaluation 


A final example of a broad approach to evaluation is found in a 
narrative included in a publication of the Los Angeles County 
Schools. Evaluation is made on the basis of the relation of the 
guidance services, as one of the pupil personnel Services, to the 
four objectives established by the Educational Policies Commis- 
Sion—self-realization, human relationship, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility. Emphasis here is on the integration of services 
into a total educational Program. It illustrates the dictum that no 
service is an island unto itself. This illustrative evaluation shows 


how each objective can form the basis of an evaluative statement 
made by a visiting committee, 


28 “А Check List of Guidance Services for Elementary Schools," prepared by 
the staff of Guidance and Counselor Training, Department of Administrative 
and Educational Services, School of Education, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan, 1955, 5 pp, ў 

29 “А Check List for the High School Guidance Program to Answer the Ques- 
tions: What Do We Have? What Are We Doing?” Unpublished training aid 
used by the staff of Guidance and Counselor Training, Department of Adminis- 
trative and Educational Services, College of Education, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan, 9 pp. 

* Stephen M. Corey, "Action Research in Education," Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, January, 1954, pp. 375-380. 
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A. The Objective of Self-Realization 


Observation of classrooms in action revealed that many efforts 
were being made to help adolescents understand themselves and 
develop their many potentialities. Teachers were referring to and 
using many library facilities. Teachers seemed to encourage com- 
munication and interaction among pupils. Several teachers were 
noted using subject matter to explore students’ purposes and recog- 
nizing the feelings openly expressed by students. Language arts 
teachers were assigning autobiographies and other personal expres- 
sions. In social studies classes socio-drama and role playing were 
being used to resolve some of the students’ feelings and to arrive at 
thoughtful solutions to their problems. Teachers were also using 
many leading questions relating to such current topics as: “What are 
the possibilities of nuclear energy? Why is this true? If I do this, 
what would happen?” The records of books read because of indi- 
vidual interest and abilities might be compiled by students and 


teachers together. 

Academic classes are grouped into three groups on the basis of 
1.О., reading ability, teacher judgment, evaluation and past achieve- 
ment records. However, many pupils scoring high on the non- 
language part of scholastic aptitiude tests were being counseled into 
non-academic classes. Research findings do not support the uncriti- 
cal use of this grouping. Results of interest surveys, students’ 


vocational aspirations, and family patterns might also be considered 


in assigning them to groups. 

The committee also surveyed the total school life studying student 
involvement in sports, clubs, and other activities. Attempts were 
made to appraise the students’ identification with their school and 
their understanding of and participation in the community. There 
seemed to be good turnout in all sports, and the student body is gen- 
erally supporting their teams. The supervision of students in the 
bleachers appeared to be satisfactory. However, the administra- 
tion is urged to examine the possibilities of instituting a more exten- 
sive intramural sports program for students not participating in team 
sports. There is widespread leadership and participation in the prin- 
cipal’s cabinet and faculty meetings. Student self-government activi- 
most students evidence interest in them. 
Sociometric studies reveal that students do not select their officers 
solely on the basis of popularity and elected officers do not have 
significantly more or fewer close friends than non-officers. Appar- 


ties are well run and 


cript, Los Angeles 


31 Handbook of School Guidance, unpublished manus А 
and Guidance, Los 


County Superintendent of Schools, Division of Research 
Angeles, California, 1956. 
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ently all boys and girls are having opportunities to find friends and 
to develop criteria for leadership in different situations. 

The testing program insures periodic assessment of student needs 
and abilities. Scholastic aptitude and achievement tests are admin- 
istered to all tenth grade students in February. This information is 
used by counselors in programing students for the eleventh grade 
where more elective subjects are provided for student selection. The 
expected grade placement for the class was average in reading, but 
test results showed that the tenth grade was one-half grade placement 
below average in mathematics and language. Teachers need more 
help in becoming familiar with and using test results. Ninety per 
cent of the teachers had no record of test scores and the “index” 
was unfamiliar to 60 per cent of the staff interviewed on this sub- 
ject. A profile should be prepared for each student showing his test 
scores, and results of interest inventories should be made available 
for the use of counselors and teachers. 

Many health facilities and services protect optimum growth and 
development. One full-time nurse for 1,000 students is available; 
the services of a physician, half-time. A neuropsychiatric consultant 
is on call for use with special students. Audiometer and telebinocu- 
lar tests have been administered to all incoming ninth grade stu- 
dents. Results of physical examinations and scores on health tests 
are not placed on the cumulative records where they would be avail- 
able to all teachers and counselors. A change in this procedure would 
be more effective than keeping the records in the nurse’s office where 
they are not readily available to other personnel. 


B. The Objective of Human Relationships 

Many activities at Valley Union High School help adolescents 
learn constructive patterns and skills of human relations. 
teacher conferences have been held with 75 per cent of the 
during the past vear. The committee reports that this is exceptional 
in the several high schools studied. Parents, teachers, and pupils also 
get together in conferences and study groups to outline the setting of 
limits in social activities and in relations with the opposite sex. This 
lets the pupils, as well as the parents, know how others are doing 
and minimizes such pleas and arguments as, “But other kids all do 
it. Why can’t I?” The findings in these conferences were discussed 
in the core course, These practices have resulted in closer parent- 


sebol cupias and in better understanding between adolescents 
and adults. 


Because the drop-out r: 
the average girl is m 
in the tenth grade o 


Parent- 
parents 


ate increases rapidly at the tenth grade — 
arried before the age of 20 — a family-living unit 
rientation course would insure better preparation 
for those students who soon may be leaving school. Every pupil is 
a member of a club, but enrollment in more than three clubs or stu- 
dent body activities is not allowed for an individual student. Little 


b 
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or no emphasis is placed on social skills in bridge, dancing, or other 
recreational activities for adult living. The girls’ and boys’ leagues 
emphasize grooming and manners through the use of films, socio- 
drama, and role-playing. 

The school is participating in a community recreation council for 
summer activities. This might well be extended by a program for 
after school and evenings. Such programs should recognize individ- 
ual interests and provide a variety of activities appealing to students 
of differing development. A survey of community resources, to which 
pupils may be referred when needed, would be helpful. 

Core program and senior problems classes are democratically or- 
ganized and administered. The units discussed in these classes reflect 
problems discovered through a student inventory last year. The addi- 
tion of a coordinator of student activities to the pupil personnel team 
would enable the staff to extend many of its efforts. Additional com- 
mittees could be formed. A courtesy committee of students recog- 
nize individuals who are absent for serious illness or who have had 
recent deaths in their families. Sponsorship by the boys’ and girls’ 
leagues of a big brother and sister movement for the many new stu- 
dents, for instance, would increase sensitivity to human relations. 


C. The Objective of Economic Efficiency 


l. An excellent Junior Achievement Program is in operation with 
six projects currently in the black. 

9. According to a recent survey, 35 per cent of the student body 
are currently employed for wages. The administration might 
also give some study to the possibilities of developing a work 
experience program. Only ten students are on a supervised 
work experience program and these students secured their own 
jobs. The school might also organize a lay advisory group to 
explore work opportunities and to promote part-time employ- 
ment related to the educational program. 

3. Office practice pupils assigned to instructors and counselors 
appear to develop efficient work habits and competency. 

4. Vocational guidance is emphasized at several points in the 
curriculum. Two units in occupational orientation are offered 
in the ninth grade and in the twelfth grade social studies class. 
In the ninth grade units pupils analyze themselves in relation 
to two broad areas of employment and discuss the world of 
work in general. In the senior problems class more attention 
was given to specific vocational selection and job-getting tech- 
niques. The occupational goals selected by seniors appear to 
be inconsistent with state and national reports on the percent- 
age of workers currently employed. Twenty-five per cent of 
the seniors have selected professional occupations and 12 per 
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cent skilled trades, as compared with 8 per cent professional 
and 20 per cent skilled workers now employed in California. 
A committee of teachers and counselors might help to coor- 
dinate group guidance activities. Community representatives, 
parents, teachers, and students would be helpful in making 
studies of vocational opportunities in the community and in 
the state. Committee findings might be used in many classes 
to help students focus their vocational opportunities more 
realistically. 

5. As part of consumer and economic education, the senior prob- 
lems class recognizes such practical aspects of everyday living 
as consumer buying, economic education, budget, and income 
tax returns. 

6. Each pupil in the mentally retarded class has a part-time job, 
thus helping him to the next step after school. The committee 
would like to refer this procedure to other schools who have not 
made such practical provisions for the slow-learner, 

D. The Objective of Civic Responsibility 


1. The student council and student court have cooperated recently 
to reduce hazards of automobiles on streets adjacent to the 
campus. 

2. The student council, classroom administration, and cooperative 
planning noted in the classrooms reflect an active interest in 
promoting democratic ideals. 

3. Testing before and after prejudice and propaganda units in 
the world history course indicates that this course produces 
growth in international understanding and discrimination. 

4. The close coordination with police and juvenile officers in 
the community coordinating council and through the commu- 
nity case conference committee is highly commended. This 


practice may account for a significant drop in juvenile arrests 
over the past two years. 


5. The school staff should re-examine the suspension policy. Sixty 


per cent of the two hundred and seventy-five suspensions last 
year were due to an accumulation of demerits for tardiness and 
absence. These problems might be better handled by educative 
methods in particular classes and by student government. 
The citizenship grade appears to be based on a merit record 
аза graduation requirement, and no opportunity to “make up” 
citizenship grades is possible. This practice does not provide 
for teaching citizenship to those most in need of such training. 


This narrative provides an excellent illustration of the organic 


unity possessed by the various parts of the school program. Guid- 
ance services are seen as contributing to the broad educational 
objectives that constitute the basic goals of the school system. This 
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contribution, to be appraised, must be studied, not in isolation, but 
as a unique contribution supplementing the other experiences 
offered to the students. 


REALISTIC EVALUATION 


In reviewing this chapter on evaluation of guidance services a 
number of conclusions seem to be justified. 


1. 


Evaluation must begin with a clarification of the goals of the 
school, because guidance evaluation is intimately related to 
the total educational and evaluatve processes. The starting 
place must be an understanding of the educational philosophy 
of the school; and this understanding must in turn grow out 
of the nature of the pupil population, the community, and the 
staff. Because of the importance of the situational aspects 
in this phase of evaluation, no predetermined set of criteria 
or procedures should be accepted wholly and uncritically. 
There is no substitute for local judgment and. creativity. 
Evaluation makes use of research but is not synonymous with 
research. Value judgments are the essence of the evaluative 
amount of statistical manipulation and no 
ingenious research design will provide us with direct answers 
to questions of values. The most we can hope for from 
science is sound data upon which to base judgments. The 
question of "what 18” may yield to research, but the question 
of “what should be” remains in the area of values. 

Evaluation is constantly going on, though it may be on a very 
subjective level and be characterized by “hit-and-miss” meth- 
ods. The question then, is not “Shall we evaluate our guidance 
services?” but rather whether evaluation shall be systematic, 
conscious, and useful; or disorganized, intuitive, and wasteful. 
We cannot escape evaluation; we can only improve it. 
Evaluation seems to be proceeding from two general research 
positions—experimental and survey. Experimental research at- 
tempts to answer the question, “If groups A and B are alike 
and if we give Group A a service that is withheld from group 
B, will the two groups differ in a predictable and sensible way 
as a result of the presence or absence of this service?” Survey 
research attempts to answer the question, “What are the ele 
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ments in the present situation that seem to be sound, and 
what are the elements that need to be changed?" At this period 
in education it would appear that both kinds of research— 
experimental and survey—are necessary to sound evaluation 
and that both can make important contributions to the im- 
provement of guidance services. 


5. Evaluation is a beginning, not an end. The prime purpose of 
evaluation is to indicate what we should do in the future, not 
what we should have done in the past. There can be no really 
worthwhile evaluation unless it is used as a basis for improv- 
ing the present services. It follows from this statement that 
the first step in a program of evaluation is to create a point 
of view that says “No matter how wonderful our present pro- 
gram is, it is always possible to improve it!” Evaluation is a 
beginning, not an end! 

6. Present evaluation of guidance services suffers from severe 
but not disabling difficulties of design, money, time, and skill. 
If as we critically examine present evaluative techniques we 
throw up our hands in dismay and ask “What good is any of 
it?” we need to remember that progress in the field of edu- 
cation has come by bits and pieces built slowly into sounder 
structures. Lest we be too apologetic about the state of guid- 
ance research, let us remember that most of what we do in 
today’s schools is based on hunches constantly checked against 
somewhat fragmentary research, Education is still much 
more art than science and may always remain so. 


The test of guidance servi 
the kind of world existing, 
are hard to measure, They 
because people have a w 
influences other th 
research results, 


If schools limited themselves to doing only those things that 
could be “proven” to be efficacious, beyond all doubt of the most 
skeptical, very little would be taking place in education today. 
Let us continue, then, doing those things that seem best and let 
us continue to temper blind faith with careful evaluation, and 
scientific skepticism with good common sense. 


ces is ultimately the kind of lives led, 
the kind of future created. These things 
do not lend themselves to neat designs, 
ay of exposing themselves to a variety of 
an guidance services and thereby contaminating 
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IMPROVING 
THE GUIDANCE 
SERVICES 


It happens rarely, if ever, that we “initiate” guidance services. 

Rather, we initiate improvements in existing services. The 
process is one of continuous evaluation, recommendation, and initia- 
tion. Since services and situations are not static, this activity is 
never completed. 

It is true in some schools that the present guidance services may 
be grossly inadequate, unsystematic, incidental, and subprofessional. 
The services may be so misshapen that they defy ready identifica- 
tion, yet careful observation will disclose their presence. Too often, 
insufficient recognition is given to the services already present. 
The assumption is made that all is darkness, awaiting the light of 
new guidance services, Such an attitude disassociates the present 
staff from the proposed program and implies that schools can exist 
with no guidance taking place. Such an attitude does not pay 
sufficient homage to the teachers and administrators who have for 
years seen that guidance services are an essential part of any educa- 
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A П guidance services are present to some degree in all schools. 
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tional program, and have supplied these services to the best of 
their ability and within their time allotments. Guidance services 
do not await the development of the specialized vocabulary of the 
guidance specialist nor the technical skills of the trained guidance 
worker. Their fruition and proper functioning, however, call for 
appraisal, carefully planned improvement, and professional skill. 

Does the school exist that does not have some form of the indi- 
vidual inventory service? Records are kept at least of names, ad- 
dresses, parents, and school marks. Even this much information 
tells us something about the child we are trying to educate. We will 
do a better job of teaching if we make use of these data. Few 
schools will be satisfied with such scanty information, but the proper 
question to ask is “How can we improve our individual inventory 
service?" and not “Should we now begin to have an individual 
inventory service?" 

Does the school exist that does not give some occupational, edu- 
cational, and social information? It seems likely that even in the 
best-kept ivory tower a teacher will let slip, from time to time, 
some hint that there is a connection, however tenuous, between 
what he is teaching and what is required in some occupations. 
Students will learn about some of the prerequisites for entrance 
into courses and other schools. Learning will take place about 
acceptable social behavior. Orientation to the school is present 
even in lettered signs and indirect indications of the limits set on 
acceptable pupil behavior. Textbooks and other material in social 
studies, history, English, and other subjects are sure to discuss ways 
of making a living and ways of preparing oneself for work. Again, 
the proper question is *How can we make our information service 
better?" and not “Should we initiate an information service and 
Start providing our students with occupational, educational, and 
social information?" 

Only a very rigorous definition of counseling would exclude it 
from the list “of services available to some degree in all schools. 
Teachers and administrators talk with students about their choice 
of electives, their study habits, their behavior. The methods used 
may be deplorable in some instances, from the point of oe 
many counseling theorists. The goals may be less А 
than professional counselors would like. The amount of time dci 
able for these talks may be wholly inadequate. It does not make 
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the need for counselors any less pressing, however, to point out 
that teachers and administrators also do counseling. On the con- 
trary, the recognition that the importance of counseling is so great 
that some gets done even when time and training prevent its being 
done adequately, emphasizes the necessity of providing personnel, 
time, and facilities so that this central guidance service may func- 
tion properly. 

Do teachers tell students about job openings that have come to 
their attention? Do they discuss in the classroom or in the halls 
ways that the student may go about securing a job? Do they men- 
tion to their friends, who are potential employers of students or 
graduates, that this student, or that one, would fit into such and 
such a job? If so, are these not evidences of the present existence 
of a placement service? This placement service may be in press- 
ing need of improvement, but the first step would seem to be to 
recognize that it exists wherever teachers and students gather. 

In every school, students occasionally return to discuss with 
their former teachers the things that have happened to them since 
leaving school. Schools hear about their former students from 
newspapers, parents, friends, and teachers in the schools in which 
their graduates matriculate. On the basis of this occasional, and 
often haphazard, information the school perceives how it has served 
its students. Teachers and administrators make value judgments 
about the worthwhileness of the courses and activities of the school. 
No school lives completely cut off from the opinions and behavior 


of its former students. This informal assessment can be called by 
no other name than "follow-up." 


and, of course, it needs im 
careful sampling. 


es 
Of course, it is “hit and miss 
provement by wider coverage and more 


All of the guidance services, though limited, are present in every 
school. We must first identify them in their present state and give 
recognition to those who have worked hard to bring them to their 


present level, before we are in a position to suggest what might 
be done to improve them. 


CLIMATE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


There are school systems where change is most apt to take the 
form of atrophy, and there are systems where change is likely to 
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be in the form of improvement. The difference between these two 
situations may be described as a difference in the “climate” per- 
vading the two systems. Climate in this sense consists of a variety 
ychological, some specifically 


of factors—some sociological, some ps 
d condi- 


educational—that set the tone for activity in the system ап 
tion the self-concept of the school. 

The elements of a climate making for desirable changes need 
to be considered in initiating any improvements in guidance serv- 
ices, because the quality of the climate will do much to shape the 
form and determine the success of possible changes. Some of the 
most helpful elements of a good climate can be isolated and dis- 
cussed as necessary pre-conditions for growth in guidance effective- 
ness. 


Minimum Complacency 


A school system would seem to be most ready for improvements 


in its program when it has the least complacency with regard to its 
present condition and practices. The potential for change ina 
system might be likened to the potential for change in an individual, 
and this is directly related to the degree of discrepancy between his 
self-concept and his self-ideal. If the self-concept is inflated well 
beyond reality, it will approach the ideal and there will be no 
pressure for change, but rather an immense and immovable self- 
satisfaction. On the other hand, if the school system is so little 
acquainted with the best that is being done and thought through- 
out the country that its ideal is a very meager and antiquated con- 
ception, then again there may be little discrepancy between the 
self-concept and the ideal Hence, there may be little pressure for 
change, but rather a stupefying provincialism of the most primi- 
tive kind. Productive changes are most likely to occur when the 
school has a clear and realistic self-concept based on careful, 
objective evaluation at least partially done by outsiders. Produc- 
tive changes are most likely when the ideal is based on a knowledge 
of what is being done constructively elsewhere and what it seems 
possible to do in the specific situation—possible on the basis of the 


thinking of professionals in guidance and of creative educators an 


lay people. Educational leadership must attend first to the task 
he vision of a more 


of clarifying self-concepts and calling up t E 
nearly ideal program before improvements or innovations can be 
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made. Minimum complacency is characteristic of a climate con- 
ducive to improvement. 


Administrative support 


Improvements in guidance services are irrevocably dependent 
upon administrative support. Because of the complementary and 
facilitating nature of the guidance services, guidance must look to 
those administrators who have direct responsibilty for the total 
school program for leadershp in initiating changes. The superin- 
tendent explains to the Board the needs of the school system and 
provides the channel by which educational programs are interpreted 
to the Board. Without the whole hearted support of the super- 
intendent and his line officers, no improvements are likely to be 
made nor, once made, are they likely to have any lasting and 
pervasive effect on the education provided in the district. Admin- 
istrators and supervisors of guidance personnel and programs have, 
as their first function, the duty of acquainting principals and super- 
intendents with the present state of the guidance services and the 
possibilities for their betterment. This educational functon bears 
no relationship to salesmanship, nor should it smack of “huckster- 
ing” or “empire-building.” The full weight of the guidance admin- 
istrators’ influence, however, should be used to illuminate the 
present and the possible, so that the superintendent and his line 
officials will have before them the information the 
to make decisions about the guidance service 
with the total educational program. 
tive support leads to е 


y need in order 
5, in proper perspective 
To move without administra- 
ad-ends, not to improvements. To paint 
for top administration a picture that shows the guidance services 
to be "flawless" is to be a “yes-man,” not a guidance leader. In 
some instances, it may not please a superintendent to hear that “his” 
present program is outmoded and inadequate. The guidance admin- 
istrator who hesitates to point out the possibilities and urgency of 
improvement in the present program, however, reveals that he is 
more interested in "keeping" than in "doing" his job. Administrative 
support can come only from knowledge, and the channel needs to 
be provided by which that knowledge can be passed on to the super- 
intendent in its clearest form. The guidance administrator who 
cannot elicit top administrative support for an improved program 
will not have an improved program. 
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Democratic planning 


A school history of democratic planning is the mark of a climate 
conducive to the improvement of guidance services. Guidance serv- 
ices are everybody's business, and all need to be involved in assess- 
ing their present state and mapping out plans for their improvement. 
If there is not a tradition of democratic planning, it will be difficult 
to convince the staff that they are truly touched by the services. 
A staff that is not used to being consulted on such matters may 
think of the evaluation of guidance as no affair of theirs. They may 
wait with varying degrees of apathy and unconcern (and possibly, 
thinly-veiled hostility) for changes to be announced and instituted. 
Changes that emanate from administrators, or from specialized 
personnel without teacher involvement, will rarely represent real 
improvements. Real improvements will affect the total staff in all 
its functions, and therefore, must involve the total staff in planning. 
A climate conducive to these improvements will be a climate where 
democratic planning is so familiar to the staff that teachers have 
been able to develop the skills of thinking together and arriving at 
common understandings of the nature and purpose of their school 
and their jobs. Where a tradition of democratic planning does not 
exist, the immediate improvement of the guidance services may need 
to be subordinated to the sharpening of group skills and the creation 
of an emotional involvement of the staff in the total educational 


program, including the guidance services. 


Community readiness 


Community expectations with regard to the school program in 
general, and the provision of guidance services in particular, are 
he climate conditioning the likelihood of suc- 
ts in the guidance services. The 
community that expects its schools to provide straight academic 
instruction "and let the F's fall where they may,” has quite a differ- 
ent potential for guidance improvement from the community that 
expects its schools to take into account all individual differences 1n 
modifying their programs and methods. Some communities are 
clamoring for expansion and improvement of their program of 
guidance services. Admittedly, these communities may have quite 
unrealistic expectations regarding what such a program 1s, what it 


an important part of t 
cessfully initiating improvemen 
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costs, and what it is likely to accomplish. It would seem to be a 
necessary function of the guidance services administrator or super- 
visor to spend some of his energies acquainting individuals and 
groups in the community with the nature, scope, and the present 
state of the guidance services. Furthermore, he will need to help 
the community to know what such services could be by reference 
to what is happening in other districts and what is considered 
possible by professionals in the field. 


Community advisory groups 


The administrators of some programs have very properly availed 
themselves of advisory groups made up of nonprofessionals in the 
community. These advisory groups become sources of informed 
support when improvements are launched. Beyond this supporting 
function, they give their thinking and experience to the resolution 
of problems of the guidance program. Advisory groups in industrial 
and commercial education are now commonplace, but too few lead- 
ers in guidance have made use of this method of tapping the think- 
ing of the community. Representatives on such advisory groups 
would include people from social agencies, labor unions, employer 
groups, school personnel from other levels, and various civic, wel- 
fare, and professional organizations. Such groups will help provide 
the community with realistic, yet forward-looking expectations of its 
guidance services. If we remember that guidance services are serv- 
ices to the children of the community and 
of the community, we will remember th 
must be taken into account in su 
ments in those services, 


are found in the schools 
at community expectations 
Egesting or implementing improve- 


Recognition of individual differences 


A school where teach 


ers recognize individual differences in the 
pupils, and 


adapt their instruction in accordance with those differ- 
ences, has a climate conducive to improvements in the guidance 
services. Without this point of view, it is difficult to justify any of 
the guidance services, Why gather information about pupils unless 
use is to be made of that information to vary the educational offer- 
ings? The essence of the guidance point of view is that the differ- 
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ences in people are to be cherished, not suppressed, and an im- 
portant function of education is to permit those differences to de- 
velop in a fashion at once fulfilling to the individual and beneficial 
to mankind. A school where this point of view is prevalent will be 
open to suggested improvements in ways of understanding and 
working with students. There may well be schools where the need 
for establishing in teachers a more accepting attitude toward indi- 
vidual differences is so pressing, and so central to the educational 
program, that the foremost job of guidance workers will be to work 
toward improving this attitude, rather than to work directly on the 
improvement of guidance services. Guidance services are supple- 
mentary services, and their improvement may need to await the 
improvement of instruction. Only after this step’ is taken, will the 
climate be one in which improvements in guidance services are 
practicable. 


Staff-wide responsibility 


A school where there is a staff-wide acceptance of responsibility 
for the guidance program is most apt to have a climate conducive 
to improvement of the guidance services. If, through poor adminis- 
trative management or inadequate training, the teachers have the 
feeling that the guidance services are the concern of the counselor 
only and no concern of theirs, the prognosis for betterment of the 
present program is not good. No counselor, or covey of counselors, 
however fine their training, can provide for the guidance needs 
of the pupils in a school. Guidance services enlist the energies 
of the staff as a whole or they fail. The key guidance worker will 
always be the teacher. If he leaves the field to the specialist, the 
Program is foredoomed; just as if he has no specialized assistance, 
the program will be inadequate. Counselors sometimes unwittingly 
contribute to this isolationist point of view in teachers by being 
unduly impressed and impressive about the mysteries and wonders 
of guidance. Guidance is not a cult and is not in need of high 
priests. Guidance administrators should clearly communicate to 
teachers that most of the guidance program can be operated only 
through and by the teaching staff. Information for the individual 
inventory service will come largely from teachers and the major 
purpose of gathering it is to provide teachers with data presumed 
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to be helpful to them in their instructional and personnel duties. 
Occupational information will be disseminated chiefly by the class- 
room teacher in the course of his teaching. When there is not an 
identification with the guidance services by the teachers, and an 
acceptance of responsibility for guidance services by the teachers, 
there is little likelihood that improvements in these services will be 
made. 


Trained leadership 


Trained guidance leadership is a necessary prerequisite for the 
improvement of the guidance services. None of us can rise very far 
by tugging on his bootstraps. The statement that “every teacher 
is a counselor” is a misleading cliché if we infer from it that no 
special training or skill distinguishes the teacher from the counselor. 
The day is drawing to a close in which counselors are created by 
the laying on of administrative hands. Most states through their 
credentials policies now recognize that it takes special training to 
be a counselor. It is no longer enough that the potential counselor 

like people," be in favor with the principal, and be dispensable as 
a classroom teacher. The road to professionalization is a long and 
difficult one, but guidance services are irrevocably on their way. 
The relative values of various tests and other information that may 
be useful in the individual inventory service are not apparent to the 
untrained: a knowledge of the technical aspects of measurement 
is needed to help distinguish the carefully constructed and validated 
test from the armchair production. Appr 
formation calls for special tr 
low-up studies that 
ance with rese 


aisal of occupational in- 
aining in this phase of guidance. Fol- 
are worth doing should be based on an acquaint- 
arch design that comes only with specialized training. 
Counseling, to be of greatest value to the student, must be done by 
someone who has had supervised experience in this skill and knows 
the nature, purpose, and technique of the counseling process. If 
placement is worthy of being subsumed under education, it will 
require its practitioners to have had special training in this activity. 

Improvement is dependent on more than good will of the staff. 
It is dependent on leadership with special training in the guidance 
services. The necessary trained leadership may be in the form of 
consultants from outside the staff, at least in the beginning stages 
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of planning, but trained leadership must somehow be made avail- 
able. Without trained leadership, the school climate will be one 
with little possibility of improvement of the guidance services. 


Uniqueness 


The final element of a climate that indicates "readiness" for the 
improvement of guidance services consists of a recognition of the 
uniqueness of the local situation. No guidance service "package" 
will be very useful if peddled indiscriminately from school to 
school Only by an analysis of the local community, the present 
staff, and the pupil population, is it determined what steps should 
be taken to improve the guidance services. The term "unique" is 
meant literally here; no school is just like another. The system of 
services that worked fine at School X may be worthless at School Y. 
Most of us long for easy answers and would like to believe that 
there is a "best" way to do things, a way that has already been dis- 
covered and that merely needs to be transplanted from its present 
habitat to our home school. The truth is that there is no substitute 
for thinking through the problems of the guidance services at each 
individual system and building. All the troublesome and knotty 
problems such as "What tests shall we use?", "Where should we 
keep the occupational information files?", “Should we have full- 
time or part-time counselors?", and "What should our orientation 
Program consist of?" need to be resolved independently for each 
School. Certain general principles will be applicable, but will mani- 
fest themselves in different solutions in different circumstances. 
The school that recognizes its uniqueness has done much to create 
a climate making improvement of the guidance services possible 
and probable. 

In summary, the school climate deemed necessary as a preceding 
condition for the improvement of guidance services would ideally 
be distinguished by (1) minimum complacency about the relation- 
Ship between the present program and the envisioned ideal program, 
(2) intelligent and active support for guidance from the superin- 
tendent and his line officers including principals, (3) a tradition 
of democratic planning that has resulted in development of the 
Skills of working together on common problems, (4) community 
expectations of the school that include the provision of guidance 
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services as an integral part of education, (5) recognition by teachers 
of individual pupil differences and a willingness to adapt instruc- 
tion in the light of these differences, (6) a staff-wide feeling of 
responsibility for, and involvement in, guidance services, (7) the 
presence of trained leadership, and (8) recognition of the unique- 
ness of the local situation and the necessity of evolving local solu- 
tions to problems of the guidance services. 


PROCEDURES FOR INITIATING IMPROVEMENTS 


Although no definite and exact procedures can be set down 
because no two situations are completely alike, still some methods 
of improvement would seem to be more likely to succeed than 
others. In general, procedures that center around the major con- 
cern of guidance services—the needs of the pupils—will have much 
to recommend them. Further marks of good procedure will include 
an appraisal of the present state of the guidance services, the pro- 
vision of broadening educational experiences for the staff, a depend- 
ence on teacher-initiated and -approved recommendations for im- 
provements, and the careful selection of starting points in the 
institution of improvements. 


Needs of students 


The improvement of services will have as its base point a con- 
sideration of the “needs” of the student body. The term “needs” is 
used here to illuminate the teachings appropriate to the pupils, and 
may be loosely translated as “problems” or “developmental tasks.” 
The purpose of this step is to determine what experiences would 
be useful to the pupils. The criteria of usefulness must ultimately 
be the physical, psychological, and social nature of the pupils. This 
nature may be revealed by studying the pupils’ “needs,” “problems,” 
or “developmental tasks.” (The use of “needs” in this context makes 
no assumption about the origin of the “needs.”) These needs may 
be pointed up by the administration of a standardized checklist of 
problems, of which there are several on the market. Such checklists 
have obvious limitations of depth, but they serve a real purpose 
in disclosing the problems that are both felt and admitted by the 
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pupils. A survey using the Mooney Problem Check List, the SRA 
Youth Inventory, or some similar device, has the added value of 
calling the problems of individual pupils to the attention of the staff. 

Another way of beginning with the needs of students is to study 
what is known about pupils of the age range present in the school. 
The analysis of these needs, and in fact even the definition of “needs,” 
will vary with the authority consulted, but the staff may arrive at 
its own conception of what should be done for and with its pupils 
by a study of what has been thought and discovered about the 
nature of children. Psychoanalytic theorists may have much to con- 
tribute here, as will specialists in the field of child growth and devel- 
opment. Standard texts in the fields of educational psychology and 
child growth and development would be starting places for staff 
investigations of this kind. Consultants in these fields would be 
most useful in orienting the staff to the major problems in the field 
as well as the possible sources of information. It is difficult to men- 
tion one authority and leave unmentioned the others; however, the 
work of Havighurst will probably be found pertinent to any analysis 
of this kind. 

Havighurst writes not of “needs” but of “developmental tasks,” 
which in concept are closely related to needs but have a more 
culture-centered connotation. An example of the developmental 
tasks found significant for a particular age range—in this case, ado- 
lescence—follows: 


1. Accepting one’s physique and accepting a masculine or feminine 


role. 

2. Developing new relations with age-mates of both sexes. 

3. Attaining emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

4. Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

5. Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

6. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic 
competence. 

7. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 

8. Preparing for marriage and family life. 

9. Building values in harmony with an adequate scientific world- 


picture.! 


Similar lists of developmental tasks are available for other age 
Jucation (New York: 


1 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Ес 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1950), pp. 30-63. 
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ranges and a consideration and evaluation of these lists might con- 
stitute a starting point for the improvement of services. 

After arriving at some (probably never complete) agreement on 
the needs of the pupils, the second step would be to seek an under- 
standing about which of the needs are the proper concern of the 
school and which are related more closely to the function of the 
family, church, state, or some other institution. 

Obviously, this step calls for a clarification of the purposes of 
the school and the answers arrived at are ultimately a function of 
the educational philosophy of the answerer. This division of respon- 
sibility among the various institutions in our society may be influ- 
enced by such factors as the availability of extraschool resources 
in the community, the socioeconomic condition of the pupils, the 
community traditions, and the nature of the school staff. The pro- 
nouncement that schools are interested in the “whole child” does not 
obviate decisions about the relative responsibilities of the school. 
Some aspects of the child’s life will be central to the workings of 
the school while others will be of much less direct concern. It is 
possible that in the past a few schools have failed by trying 
to “take on the world” when they would have been better advised to 
limit their goals to the feasible. Can some teacher dissatisfaction be 
traced to the failure inevitable in trying to do all the training our 
complex society requires? Can some community dissatisfaction be 
traced to the discrepancy between the great expectations of a few 
educational theorists and the limited results forthcoming in actual 
situations? Have schools been the victims of "vaulting ambition, 
which o'erleaps itself and falls on the other?" The important part 
of this step, however, is not the necessity of limiting educational 
goals; it is the conscious and agreed-upon acceptance or rejection 
of a relationship to, and responsibility for, certain needs of the stu- 
dent body. Since at this point the statement of needs may be in 
quite general terms, it will be necessary to specify the skills, knowl- 
edges, and attitudes that stem from those needs. Only in this way 
can the school begin to come to grips with the educational prob- 
lems of the pupil population and thus begin an improvement of the 
guidance services. 


This first phase of the procedure for improving guidance services 
consists, then, of the following steps: 


l. Determine the total “needs” of the pupil population. 
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9. Agree on which of these “needs” are the proper concern of 
the school. 

8. Specify the skills, knowledge, and attitudes stemming from 
this more limited group of "needs." 


Survey of present program 


Having determined the learnings for which the school will assume 
some responsibility, the staff will now need to survey its present 
program to determine where, and with what effectiveness, these 
learnings are being offered. This phase will include not only a 
survey of the present course offerings and their content, but the 
co-curricular activities and, of course, the guidance services them- 
selves. 

It would seem feasible to divide the responsibility for this study 
among the faculty so that individuals are working on that aspect in 
which they have particular responsibility or interest. Since we wish 
to know not only what is being done, but wish to be in a position 
to make some judgment regarding how well it is being done, use 
will need to be made of the techniques and principles described 
in the chapter on “Evaluation.” Care will need to be taken to deter- 
mine not only the scope of the experiences presently offered the 
pupils, but also the sequence of these offerings. Learnings will have 
value to the extent that they come at the right time to meet the 
needs that children have. “Too-late” offerings do not meet this 
criteria. 

Ап examination of the present program that matches it with the 
school-related needs will reveal gaps and weaknesses in the pro- 
gram. Here we have the directions that improvement must take. 
These directions have not been handed out by edict, nor revealed 
by the “expert,” but have grown out of the developing insight of 
the staff, The services will be improved, because the staff has 
studied the purpose of its school and studied its present program 
and found that this program does not in all respects satisfy those 
purposes. 

To summarize this ph 
have been suggested: 


ase of the procedure, the following steps 


1. Survey the present body of experiences offered by the school. 
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ко 


Include in this survey classroom, co-curricular, and guidance 
services experiences. 


со 


Through the use of evaluative techniques, gather the necessary 
information on which can be based judgments regarding how 
well the present program is operating. 

4. Determine the areas of weakness, including omissions, in the 
present program, 


Staff growth experiences 


The last phase of the procedure resulted in judgments about which 
areas of the program needed improvement. It is tempting to sit 
down at this point and make some recommendations for the im- 
provement of the guidance services. A necessary period of growth, 
however, is often necessary if the needed recommendations are 
going to be as valuable as they should be. This growth will have 
value to the ultimate program by permitting sounder recommenda- 
tions, and of course, will have the additional value of making the 
staff a better and more knowledgeable, less provincial, 

Visits to other schools or school systems are a valuable way to 
discover what is being done in the field of guidance. Schools selected 
because of the generally good reputation of their programs, or 
their similarity in various respects to the home school, will have 
special worth. Some school districts close school for one or more 
days each year to permit visiting of this kind. In other schools, sub- 
stitute teachers are hired and school is kept open. Still other 
schools use their own staff as substitutes for the teachers who are 
visiting and thus permit the total staff to have time for visiting, 
a few at a time. The practice of visiting will be most useful when 
adequate preparation is made before the visit. This preparation will 
include a clarification of what is wanted from the visit—for example: 


Are solutions for special problems sought? 
Is one of the guid 


group. 


ance services the particular concern? 

Are student reactions to the program to be studied? 

Is finance the focal point of inquiry? 

Is the extent of teacher involvement to be determined? 
Casual visiting usually has less value than visiting that has both a 
purpose and sufficient flexibility to permit study of unanticipated 
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material, Visits will, of course, be made with the assumption that 
few practises, however successful where observed, will be trans- 
ferred without alteration to a different situation with the expecta- 
tion of equal success. The primary purpose of visits is to broaden 
the staff's repertoire of solutions to problems of guidance services. 
Case conferences involving staff members in the joint study of 
pupils is another experience that should result in teacher growth 
in the understanding of guidance problems and increased likelihood 
of worthwhile recommendations for the improvement of guidance 
services, Usually these conferences will center on the study of a 
pupil who is causing concern to one or more teachers because of his 
failure to learn, his classroom behavior, or his inability to establish 
and maintain social relationships with peers. (A typical case, one 
that has been found useful in initiating improvements in guidance 
services through consideration of a problem situation, is found in 
the publication Charles—A Case Study Unit? This case study is in- 
cluded in Appendix E). Leadership in case conferences will best 
come from the counselor or someone else on the staff with special 
training in the preparation of the case studies, which are a prerequi- 
site to the case conference itself. Participants in the conference will 
include teachers who are in contact with the pupil, as well as admin- 
istrators and other specialized personnel The experience of the 
case conference has many values. It demonstrates to the staff the 
uses that can be made of the material resulting from the individual 
inventory service, and shows that this service helps teachers under- 
stand children and thus helps them perform their job of teaching 
better, In many instances, the case conference will highlight the 
importance of a better information service, a placement service, ог 
a counseling service. It may serve as a way of illuminating the 
value of. and the need for, proper interaction of the instructional 
and personnel services so that the individual pupil may be the 
recipient of the experiences most needed by him. 
The techniques of making a case study and holding a case con- 
aed in many introductory books on guidance. 


ference are explait 
Essentially, what is involved is a clarification of the reason for the 


study (the problem as it presents itself), a compilation of relevant 


2 Charles — A Case Study Unit, Revised Professional Series Bulletin No. 18, 
College of Education, Bureau of Research and Service, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan, 1956. 
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data from a variety of sources, a sharing and extension of this 
information in the conference, some tentative conclusions regarding 
the crucial factors in the child’s present behavior, and some recom- 
mendations that involve both plans for action and for continuing 
re-assessment of the situation as it changes. In the present context, 
the great value of case conferences is that they tend to be followed 
by increased recognition of the value of guidance services, increased 
acceptance of the staff-wide nature of guidance responsibilities, and 
increased insights into both the need for improvement and the 
possibility of improvement of the guidance services. 

More formal and systematic in-service training may take any of 
a number of forms. Consultants from universities, state or county 
departments of education, or other school systems may help the 
staff to see their situation more clearly and to discover possible im- 
provements in what they are doing. Faculty meetings may be 
used for reports from staff members that are based on their 
reading, visits, and thinking, and that deal with aspects of the guid- 
ance services. Study groups may dig deeply into the various 
guidance services to learn what is being done and thought with 
regard to them. In all these situations a necessity is trained leader- 
ship. The purpose is to broaden the horizons of the staff so that 
better recommendations may eventually be forthcoming, The core 
of these situations is the understanding that although ready-made 
answers are rarely applicable to unique situations, only by knowing 
what is being done elsewhere are we in the best position to fashion 
programs that might be successful here. Again, the value of in- 
service training of this type is two-fold: it provides a base for sug- 
gested improvements, and it raises the professional level of the 
staff in a way that should result in their superior functioning in all 
parts of the educational program. 

A study of community resources with special reference to agen- 
cies and groups engaged in various aspects of education may be a 
broadening experience to the staff and make more likely the selection 
of workabie methods of improving the guidance services, The added 
value of this activity is the realization that the school is not shoul- 
dering the educational burdens of the world alone. Social agencies 
are also concerned that each individual child make the best and 
most fruitful use of himself and his environment. Churches are 
working to develop the moral and spiritual sense of youth, Civic 
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groups of many kinds know that education is everybody's business 
and can be left to no one group. From an understanding that the 
school has allies in working with pupils, teachers may take heart. 
Furthermore, from contacts with other disciplines, teachers may 
discover new and better ways of coping with problems. Wider 
acquaintance with community resources may lead to better sugges- 
tions for the improvement of guidance services. 

The use and production of bulletins and handbooks on various 
aspects of guidance is frequently a broadening experience for teach- 
ers and prepares them for the improvement of present services. 
Orientation handbooks are often the product of school groups. The 
writing of these handbooks makes mandatory a clarification of pres- 
ent practices, and thus may disclose possible better ways of doing 
things. Bulletins on various aspects of guidance may serve to bring 
together relevant research and promising practices in a form that is 
usable to the staff and that will increase their understanding of the 
guidance services. These activities have the further value of putting 
teachers in a situation where they are working together on an educa- 
tional problem, and so are in a position to develop group skills and 
interact in a professionally creative fashion. 

The setting-up of lay advisory groups and the meeting with such 
groups may help the staff to perceive new solutions to guidance prob- 
lems. Advisory groups have the great advantage of not knowing 
what “cannot” be done. This fresh approach often leads to insights 
beyond the capabilities of the blasé professional who may have too 
readily discarded possible improvements as being impractical. When 
such groups are used, it is possible that the varying backgrounds of 
the participants and their various perspectives may yield answers 
that have remained hidden from the more homogeneous school 
staff. Incidental values arising from the use of advisory groups are 
in the form of increased community support and understanding of 
guidance. Obviously, no attempt should be made to manipulate or 
exploit such groups. They are called together in the belief that their 
ideas will help in the solution of problems in their schools. Contact 
with them may have the further advantage of stimulating the staff 
to see the possibility of improvement in the guidance services. 

Participation by the staff in research that is designed to evaluate 
the present program, or test the efficacy of suggested changes, will 
do much to broaden the horizon of the staff and acquaint them with 
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problems of the guidance services as well as to stimulate them to 
perceive the possibilities of improvements. Such research may often 
take the form of action research aimed at an immediate and spe- 
cific situation. A concomitant of research of this kind is reading and 
study in the field, and a realization of the interrelatedness of factors 
and phases of the total educational program. The chapter on evalu- 
ation in this book suggests several research problems and methods 
that may be useful in this regard. Secondary gains from research 
that is planned and carried through by a group of staff members are 
the tendencies to identify with the total program, to improve in 
the skill of working together, to see the need for initiating changes, 
and to perceive creative ways of improving what is now being done. 

These and other staff growth experiences may precede, accom- 

pany, or follow the study of needs and the appraisal of the present 
program. They should, in any case, precede firm and final recom- 
mendations for improvement of the services lest the recommenda- 
tions stem from a lack of knowledge about the field. The more the 
staff knows about the field of guidance, the more likely it is to dis- 
cover ways in which the guidance services can be improved. Any 
activity that the administration or the counseling staff can use 
to deepen staff understanding of guidance is worthy, since it may 
result in greater staff identification with the program, wiser staff 
recommendations for improvement of the program, and deeper ap- 
preciation of the interrelationship between teaching roles and the 
provision of good guidance services, The teacher is th 
worker. The informed teacher is in 
prove those services. To rush into th 
ing of improvements without first imp 
standing is democracy run riot, A 
choice, 

To summarize, this phase of the 

form: 

1. Initiation of a variety of in-service activities aimed at increas- 
ing staff understanding of guidance services. 

2. Initiation of activities designed to increase teacher identifica- 
tion with the guidance services. 

8. Initiation both of broadening experiences (so that all teach- 
ers will know Something about all the services) and of depth 
experiences (so that some teachers may pursue special inter- 
ests). 


e key guidance 
the best position to help im- 
е formulation and implement- 
roving the level of staff under- 
democratic choice is an informed 


procedure may take the following 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Having defined and limited the school’s responsibility, having 
examined the present program and noted its strengths and weak- 
nesses, having attempted to increase the repertoire of appropriate 
responses through in-service training, the staff is now in a position 
to recommend improvements in the guidance services. 

By the time they have reached this phase of the procedure for 
improvement, it is likely that staff members will have indicated areas 
of interest and will have become identified with one of the guidance 
services, or even with one special aspect of one of the services. 
Actual recommendations now are most apt to stem from a com- 
mittee, or small group, that has made a special study of the status 
and potential of a given service. 

Whether the recommendation is made directly to the administra- 
tor in charge of the school, to the supervisor of the guidance pro- 
gram, or to the faculty, will depend somewhat on the local adminis- 
trative practice. In any event, provision will need to be made for 
the entire faculty group to react to the recommendations and bring 
its collective wisdom to bear on the issues at stake, before the rec- 
ommendations are accepted or refused. The implications of the 
recommendations for budget, space, staff, and the rest of the pro- 
gram will need to be clarified by ample discussion and by care in 
preparing the recommendations themselves. 

It will be seen that the initiation of improvements in the guidance 
services is essentially a process of curriculum development and re- 
vision. The curriculum is the total body of educative experiences 
offered under school supervision; but “guidance services are those 
organized activities which aid each pupil in examining, evaluating, 
and choosing realistic personal goals and which follow each pupil 
through toward the realization of his goals.” * 

A change in the guidance services has value only as it improves 
the total school program. Sound judgments about any change 
can be made only in the light of the curriculum. As an example, 
selecting a teacher with a master’s degree in guidance to be the 
school counselor and relieving him of all teaching responsibilities 
would seem to be a wise move. Actually, it would be most unwise, 


з Edward С. Roeber, Glenn E. Smith, and Clifford E. Erickson, Organization 
and Administration of Guidance Services (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 1955), p. 4. 
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if this change would result in (1) limitations of course offerings to 
such an extent that the total program would suffer, or (2) an in- 
crease in average class size to the point that teachers would tend 
to know much less about the backgrounds of their pupils. Just as 
we cannot evaluate guidance services apart from the total program, 
we cannot improve guidance services apart from the context in 
which those services are found. 

At the point of recommending improvements, decisions need to 
be made about the placement of activities and the internal respon- 
sibility for providing needed experiences under school supervision. 
In some cases, the improvements suggested will concern the regular 
instructional program; in other cases, the improvements will affect 


the work of the guidance specialist or the functioning of the guid- 
ance services. 


Fine distinctions between what is to be considered "instruction" 
and what is to be considered "personnel work" are of less import- 
ance than the assurance that the school will provide the experiences 
that are thought to be needed by the pupils. The classic five guid- 
ance services—individual inventory, information, counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up—are useful categories to show the general di- 
rection that guidance activities have taken, but their use in no way 
implies that only trained counselors may perform the functions they 
demand. The experiences thought to be needed in these areas will 
be relegated to the appropriate person in view of the local situa- 
tion. In one school, a full-time counselor may be given the respon- 
sibility for the counseling service, while in another school several 
teachers may be released from teaching one period a day for this 
function. In one school, educational-occupational-social informa- 
tion files may be allocated to the librarian; in another, to the coun- 
selor; in still another, to the director of vocational education; in yet 
another, it may be thought best that every classroom teacher have 
his own file. 

To summarize, recommendations for the improvement of guid- 
ance services can be intelligently made only after a consideration 
of the total school program. In making these recommendations, the 
placement of responsibility will be influenced by local conditions 
so that proper scope and sequence of the needed experiences is 
assured. 


In practical situations, it may not be feasible to consider the entire 
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program in detail when reviewing the functioning of the guidance 
services. However, judgments about these services, including rec- 
ommendations for their improvement, have most validity when 
made in the context of the total school program, even if this pro- 
gram is imperfectly delineated in the minds of those making the 
guidance recommendations. 


Instrumentation of recommendations 


The problem of “Where do we begin?” concerns the instrumen- 
tation of recommendations. The question involves a choice between 
trying to move forward on the whole front at one time and trying 
to improve the services in a more piecemeal fashion. Actually, in 
practice, this dichotomy is not as clear-cut as it seems at first. The 
interrelatedness of the several guidance services, and the relation 
of the guidance services to the remainder of the educational pro- 
gram, are such that an improvement (or a deterioration) in any one 
of the services affects the remainder of the services and the total 
program. It is practically impossible to “improve” the counseling 
service without developing a more comprehensive individual inven- 
tory service to aid the counselors in helping the students understand 
themselves better, without improving the information service so 
that students will have the data they need about occupations and 
schools, without improving the placement service, and without im- 
proving the follow-up service. However, a start must be made at a 
specific point and for that reason it sometimes seems best to ap- 
Proach improvements of the guidance services in less than their 
entirety. 

In some instances, the most pressing needs identified by the staff 
may be the best beginning point. Considerations of budget, person- 
nel, or space may dictate which recommendations can be put into 
effect at once and which will have to wait. Some recommendations 
for improvement await only the motivation of teachers; some require 
the approval of the principal; some need action by the superintend- 
ent or the Board. Improvements may be introduced one grade level 
at a time so that facilities, community and student-body understand- 
ing, and staff acceptance grow with the availability of the service. 
- Some schools will choose to concentrate on one of the guidance 
services first and plan to improve the other services later. Decisions 
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in this area will call for a sense of timing on the part of the guidance 
administrator or supervisor which may have to be intuitive. On the 
one hand, it is rarely possible to go nonstop from the present situa- 
tion to Utopia; on the other hand, excessive caution may lose a 
chance to capitalize on enthusiastic readiness. 


Stop! caution! go! 


A publication devoted to a consideration of timing as a problem 
in the improvement of guidance services and one that emphasizes 
some basic considerations in initiating changes in existing programs 
includes the following material: 


STOP — DON’T: 


i 


2. 


15. 


expect too much of your guidance program unless you have 
active administrative support. 

expect a guidance program to function effectively without the 
understanding and interest of the staff. 

start a guidance program in the absence of trained leadership. 
appoint counselors as a reward for long and faithful service 
to the school system. 

assign guidance responsibilities unless the person involved is 
interested and willing to assume the duties. 

expect an individual or a small group within the 
carry the entire responsibility for a program. 
depend on one organizational pattern such as a homeroom to 
fulfill the needs for a guidance program. 

expect one tool or technique such as 
Day to be a guidance program. 
expect one good guidance service such 
service to be a complete guidance 
overlook the importance of adequ 
resources, 

think that guidance 


school to 


a few tests or a Career 


as the pupil inventory 
program. 
ate utilization of community 


and good teaching are synonymous. 
think that a guidance program is only for the secondary school. 
provide guidance services primarily as curative rather than 
preventive measures. 


alibi that guidance services cannot be provided because they 
cost too much money. 


think that an effective guidance program can be provided with- 
out an expenditure of funds. 


CAUTION — CONSIDER: 


18 


the purposes and goals which have been established for your 
guidance program. 


2? 


to 


Q 
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that in every school there are already certain worthwhile guid- 
ance activities. 
the administrator’s role of leadership in developing all phases 
of the program. 
ways of developing the interest and “know how” of the entire 
faculty—elementary and secondary. 
who among the staff is best qualified to head up the program. 
what teachers have the qualifications to become counselors or 
consider the advisability of procuring additional staff. 
how to provide adequate time and physical facilities for the 
guidance program. 
ways to organize and make effective use of guidance commit- 


tees. 
the means of enlisting the cooperation and support of the stu- 


dents. 

what constitutes a desirable total guidance program and what 
phases should be developed first. 

means by which students’ problems can be identified and needs 
can be determined. 

how to provide for community understanding and support of 
the program. 

means of discovering and using community resources, including 
referral agencies. 

how certain guidance services can be provided through group 
activities. 

how the guidance program can become an integral part of the 
educational program. 


GO AHEAD BY: 


ale 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


9. 


10. 


holding an exploratory meeting of all staff members interested 
in improving the guidance program. 

selecting a steering committee to coordinate and direct the 
initial activities. 

discussing thoroughly the purposes and scope of a program of 
guidance services with the entire staff. 

making an inventory of present guidance activities. 

asking the staff, students, and lay citizens to suggest guidance 
activities of greatest need. 

organizing work groups to study, to recommend, and to im- 
plement certain activities and techniques. 

planning a series of in-service meetings around those guidance 
activities which the staff considers most important. 

making a follow-up study of drop-outs and graduates. | 
reviewing the implications of follow-up information as it may 
pertain to the educational program. | у 
sharing staff members’ experiences im the use of various guid- 


ance techniques. 


В 
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11. visiting schools or institutions which have reported successful 
guidance services. 

12. using the case study as a part of a case conference. 

13. selecting a permanent council to serve as an advisory and co- 
ordinating group. 

14. evaluating continuously the progress and effectiveness with 
which the program meets student needs. 

15. planning eventually for a complete guidance program consist- 
ing of the following services — Individual Inventori ‚ Informa- 
tion, Counseling, Placement, and Follow-up.* 


EXAMPLES OF INITIATING IMPROVEMENTS 
IN GUIDANCE SERVICES 


It has been pointed out that the initiation of improvements in 
guidance services may take many forms, depending on the philoso- 
phy of the school, the present facilities in the school and the com- 
munity, the staff, the present school program, the pupil population, 
and other relevant variables. The examples to be noted in this situ- 
ation are purely illustrative and would not be suitable for uncritical 
adoption. In each instance it is assumed that the steps of (1) sur- 
vey of needs, (2) acceptance of responsibility, (3) broadening staff 
experiences, (4) committee recommendation, and (5) staff reaction 


and revision of the recommendations, preceded the initiation of the 
suggested improvements. 


Individual inventory service 


Some of the larger districts have made use of high-speed dupli- 
cating equipment to prepare for teachers class lists that include 
same basic data about the pupils. Among these data are mental 
ability scores, achievement test scores, chronological age, and per- 
haps one or two other items of common interest, (Some code might 
be developed to disguise the mental ability score, particularly if the 
"LQ." is used and if there seems to be a possibility of the lists falling 
into the hands of students. ) 


One of the greatest problems with regard to the individual inven- 
4 Stop! Caution! Со!...оп the Guidance Highway, Staff of Guidance and 


Counselor Training, Department of Administrative and Educational Services, 
College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 1955, pp. 1-8. 
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tory service is getting teachers to make use of the data. Various 
arrangements have been tried to make it easy for the teacher to ` 
consult the cumulative records and obtain data. This plan brings 
the mountain to Mohammed. 

It is possible that in smaller districts clerical time could be used 
to prepare these class lists during the summer. This arrangement 
is not a complete substitute for the consulting of cumulative records 
by teachers. It does, however, have the distinct advantage of mak- 
ing reasonably certain that every teacher will have available some 
minimum data about every student. : 


Information service 


One school system found that children moving from relatively 
small elementary schools where they had the security of a single 
room with one teacher to a complex junior high school faced a diffi- 
cult period of adjustment. It was hypothesized that some of this 
difficulty stemmed from the fact that the junior high school was a 
recent introduction in the district and many parents had had no 
experience with such an institution. The adjustment difficulties: of 
the pupils were thought to be related to the lack of understanding 
of the parents. ; 

If this were true, an extension of the present orientation pro- 
cedures which included visits of recent graduates to the elemen- 
tary schools to explain the workings of the junior high school, visits 
of sixth-grade students to the junior high school, talks to the sixth 
grade by the junior high school counselors and homeroom teachers, 
orientation experiences in the seventh grade in home rooms and 
classes—would need to be in the direction of parent education. The 
committee recommendation for the provision of greater feelings of 
security and identification on the part of seventh graders was 
in the form of activities to increase parent understanding of the 
junior high school. Printed material was prepared to be sent to the 
parents of sixth-grade pupils to explain the purposes, organization, 
and offerings of the junior high school. Furthermore, provision was 
f the sixth-graders go to the junior high 
hown the facilities, to have the program 
d to have answers given to 
the problem of pupil atti- 


made to have parents 0 
school one evening to be s 
ahd purpose of the school explained, an 
their many questions. In this situation, 
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tudes was approached indirectly by focusing on the relationship be- 
tween pupil attitudes and the attitudes of their parents. 


Counseling service 


A possible improvement in the counseling service might involve a 
procedure whereby every student who planned to drop out of 
school prior to graduation would talk with a counselor. It could 
be made clear that the purpose of this counseling would not be to 
persuade the pupil to stay in school, but to help him clarify his 
reasons for leaving, 

In such interviews, the possibilities for further education could 
be made known to the pupil. This would involve a discussion of 
adult school offerings, correspondence schools, on-the-job training, 
and such informal education as would be available through the 
library. Additional information could be given regarding the possi- 
bility of returning to school if the pupil's situation changed. 

It is possible that this “exit interview” would have the additional 
advantage of assuring that the pupil’s last contact with the school 
Was in a permissive and accepting atmosphere conveying the idea 
that the school was interested in his welfare and anxious to help him 
do the things that seemed best to him. Counselors undertaking such 
interviews would do well to remain as non-judgmental as possible, 
in the belief that pupils who have reached the minimum legal school- 
leaving age are capable of making decisions about their future. 


Placement service 


A summer job placement program in which students are placed 
in jobs related to their Occupational goals, a program that at the 
same time offers school credit for the work experience, might be 
an improvement for the placement service in many schools. 

This arrangement would emphasize the educational benefits pos- 
sible in work. In effect, it would make the community the school 
room and employers the “downtown faculty." Elaborations would 
include related training offered by the school and would move to- 
ward the cooperative program that is already present in many 
schools. 
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Careful selection of jobs, so that they truly supplemented the 
school's offerings, would be important to this program, as would 
careful use of the material about the individual pupil that had been 
gathered through the individual inventory service. Such a plan 
might serve as a transition from an informal to a formal placement 
service by starting on a scale small enough so that the community 
and faculty would have a chance to evaluate continuously the 
workings of a placement program as an extension of the regular 
classroom program. An additional benefit might be the necessary 
involvement of community groups in the planning and execution of 


this program. 


Follow-up service 


In those districts where an adult education program is either 
absent, or not well developed, an improvement on the follow-up 
service might involve determining the continuing and unsatisfied 
educational needs of the school's graduates and drop-outs. 

Questions could be framed to give some insight into the occupa- 
tional, social, personal, and civic goals of the former pupils from 
which conclusions could be drawn both about the necessity for 
training if the goals are to be realizable, the availability of such 
training in the community, and the responsibility of the school dis- 
trict for furnishing such training. 

Incidental values presumed to accrue to such an extension of the 
usual follow-up would be the underlining of the continuing nature 
of the educational process and a clarification of the school district's 
basic policy with regard to education beyond the traditional 
kindergarten-twelfth-grade span. Smaller districts might find that 
a move such as this would lead to a consideration of joining forces 
with neighboring districts to present a joint adult education pro- 


gram that neither, alone and unaided, could afford. 


Step by step 


nted out that guidance services are rarely, 
Rather, we are more commonly 
s in these services. 


This chapter has poi 
м » 
if ever, initiated “from scratch. 
concerned with initiating improvement 
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The success of proposed improvements will depend to a great 
extent upon the climate existing in the school or school system. In 
some instances it may be necessary to work toward improvement in 
that climate before entering into a plan for specific improvements 
in the guidance services. 

Steps suggested for the initiation of improvements in the guidance 
services were these: 


1. A survey and analysis of the “needs” of the pupil population, 
including the making of decisions about the breadth of re- 
sponsibility that the school will assume. 


2. A survey and appraisal of the present educational program 
with a view to discovering areas that need extension Or 
strengthening. 


8. Simultaneously with, or subsequent to, the above steps, the 
provision of growth experiences for the staff so that their reper- 


toire of adequate suggestions for the improvement of services 
will be broadened. 


4. Recommendations for improvement made by special commit- 
tees with provision for the reaction of the total staff and the 
possible revision of the recommendations. 


5. Decisions regarding which phases of the suggested improve- 
ments will involve only instruction and which will involve the 
guidance services. 


6. Decisions regarding the timing and extent of the initiating of 
improvements in the guidance services. 
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ТРАКТ TWO 


school 
CASE 


studies 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SCHOOL CASE 
STUDIES 


ý | “jhe principles to be followed in administering a program of 
guidance services have been enunciated in Part One. Part 

Two provides an opportunity to apply those principles in 
specific educational settings. 
Although general guidelines are available for administration, there 
can be no blueprint for the development, supervision, and evalua- 
tion of guidance services that would be applicable to all sites. Be- 
cause of the complexity of the problems of organization and because 
of the very natural, but conflicting, tendency to seek “package” 
answers, we need constantly to remind ourselves of an important 
fact: that there really is no final or “best” answer in the administra- 
tion of guidance services. Answers can only be judged “best” accord- 
ing to the community, pupil population, and staff where they are 
being applied. This situational nature of good administration has 
een stressed throughout the previous chapters; and it is only by 
Practice in specific school systems that we can know the possibili- 
ties and limitations of the suggestions that have been given. For 


these reasons the case study method has been chosen for this por- 


tion of the book. 
335 
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Case studies by themselves may be exercises in confusion, serving 
only to make our “flailing of the educational winds” more dramatic 
and colorful. Before turning to cases, therefore, it was necessary to 
consider some basic principles of guidance services administration. 
This was done in the full realization that principles, unalloyed by 
specifics, too often lead to empty ritual that has little relation to 
anything encountered outside the college classroom. It is hoped 
that a combination of generalizations, cautiously made, and cases, 
carefully constructed, will provide the maximum transferable learn- 
ing with regard to the administration of guidance services. 


Purpose of the cases 


A vicarious experience in faculty interaction should be of value 
to all who study the cases. Experienced teachers will recognize 
familiar elements in the cases, reminding them of school situations 
they have known. Beginning teachérs will glimpse the realities of 
everyday schools and faculties. 

The study of these cases is designed to encourage a consideration 
of complex organizational and administrative problems in a way 
that is cautious, systematic, and yet creative, with due and proper 
regard for the nuances of attitude, sentiment, and subjectivity that 
often outweigh the text-book logic of a specific situation. We should 
investigate the possible outcomes associated with various “solutions” 
so that we can balance the “on-paper” improvement against the 
psychological realities of “slow down,” inertia, enthusiasm, hurt 
feelings, and other reactions. ' | 

Even more important, the case study 
own emotional investment in one “solutio 
help us realize the forces in our persona 
our working with others, 
the administr: 


should help us assess our 
n" or another, and thereby 
lity that will aid or hinder 
In this way we may see that problems in 
a ation of guidance services are problems in human 
relations: as we understand people, including ourselves, we are 
equipped to help in the improvement of administration. The case 
studies are designed to dramatize these problems in the under- 
standing of self and others, and emphasize their practical impor- 
tance as well as their psychological complexity. 

As we see more clearly the forces at work in faculties, we are less 
inclined to seek simple solutions to complex problems, and less pat 
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in pointing to a single scapegoat or to a clique as the villain. We 
begin to realize the meaning of multi-causation in administrative 
problems and the relativity of terms like “right” and “wrong” in 
administrative solutions. 

Students being trained as administrators without benefit of in- 
ternships, which are sometimes impossible to arrange, will find the 
use of case studies especially valuable. The cases can be substi- 
tuted for actual work experience; they provide (1) experience in 
understanding the administrator's own characteristic way of behav- 
ing, (2) experience in analysis of situations, and (3) experience in 
initiating action through and with a complex, typical, and varied 
faculty. 


Situational aspects of case study method 


The aspects of an educational situation that need to be considered 
in administering guidance services are multitudinous. For purposes 
of learning, however, we need to preserve some practical limitations 
in the complexity of a case study. Therefore, only the most esser 
tial data are included. 

The community provides the school setting and must be the start- 
ing place as we consider guidance services. In thinking about the 
community, we may be particularly concerned with the sources 
ОЁ civic power, both official and unofficial. It does not follow from 
this that every administrator must be a professional sociologist, but 
it is true that the more sensitive the administrator is to the social 
Currents in the community, the less likely he is to be shipwrecked 
by ill-starred educational plans. 

The official structure of the community may be rather easily 
identified, It will include elected civic officials, Board of Education 
Members, presidents of civic and fraternal organizations, and other 
clearly visible figures of power. With regard to this official struc- 
ture, the school administrator may need to make some judgments 
Оп how he can best utilize these leaders to contribute to the plan- 
ning and implementation of a sound educational program including 
Necessary guidance services. The basic problem here is how to take 
advantage of their creativity and interest in education—not how 
to “sell” them a program that has been completely worked out with- 


Out reference to their thinking or desires. 
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Besides the visible symbols of civic strength, each community 
may have other members whose opinion and support carry even 
more weight than those occupying named status positions. It may 
not be the president of Kiwanis that we need most to interest in our 
program, but his next-door neighbor who has much influence on 
his thinking. It may not be the school board member who needs to 
be apprised of the importance of guidance services, but a friend of 
his who exercises an unofficial veto power over the spending of tax 
money. This shadow structure of power is often more important in 
getting plans realized than is the actual structure. In other words 
the de facto power structure may be more important than the 
de jure structure, and the two are rarely congruent. Enthusiastic 
support from, and visible identification with the program by some 
community members may be the “kiss of death” to long-range aspira- 
tions for improvement. Knowing whom to encourage and whom to 
quietly channel into less visible manifestations of enthusiasm is as. 
much a part of the art of administration as it is of the art of class- 
room teaching. Administrators will vary in their awareness of these 
factors, but they may be expected to make the fewest blunders when 
they tap the combined wisdom and judgment of their staff before 
making moves that will have community impact. 

The admonition that follows from the foregoing is “Know your 
community!” Know its churches, clubs, politics, cliques, feuds, 
sources of strength, and symptoms of sickness. In the following case 
studies some information is provided about each community that 
permits speculation about the total structure and makes it possible 
to plan guidance services so as to make use of the favorable com- 
munity influences and to avoid some pitfalls waiting for the un- 
wary. 

The school board, as the selected repository of the educational 
policy-making function of citizens in a democracy, is a major factor 
to be dealt with in planning for the improvement of guidance serv- 
ices. To tap its wisdom and at the same time to influence its think- 
ing is the double responsibility of administration. A program may 
be planned without the knowledge of the board and even, to some 
extent, instituted without the sanction of the board, but the life 
expectancy of such bootlegged services is not great. To build sol- 
idly, the school administrator must remember that he is in fact the 
servant of the people. This does not mean that school people are 
merely puppets waiting for board members to twitch a string before 


] 
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moving. It is the mark of educational leadership to be able to read 
not only the overt expression of educational desire voiced by the 
board, but to sense and encourage the potentialities for deeper 
understandings and greater vision with regard to the schools. In the 
case studies presented, some information is included about school 
board members, with the thought that this background will be useful 
in planning improvement of the guidance services. The administra- 
tor of guidance services must know his board. 

School facilities, including physical and financial structures, are 
an important part of the situation when guidance services are 
being considered. A plan for instituting a psychological clinic 
staffed by psychiatrists, each equipped with his own electroencep- 
halograph and technician, may not be practical in a community 
now collecting the maximum tax rate set by state law. Setting up 
new classes in occupations may seem to be a fine idea until it 
becomes apparent that the present building will hold no more 
classes since every room is now in use every hour of the day. 
Planning guidance services in an academic vacuum may be a good 
sport, but it has little carry-over value unless we consider such gross 
realities as finance and buildings. For this reason some information 
has been provided on these phases of the school situation in each of 
the case studies. 

By all odds the most important considerations in administering 
Euidance services stem from the pupil population and the school 
Staff. If guidance services are designed to help children, the first 
Step in planning the services is to know something about the kind of 
Pupils the services are to help. Services that are eminently suitable 
for one group of students may be quite unsuitable for another group. 
In judging the adequacy of present services it may be necessary 
to consider the socioeconomic background, ability, life plans, and 
Personal problems of the students being served. In all the cases 
Studied, some data are given about the pupil population. These 


data are not designed to present a complete and well-rounded pic- 
= are included as illustrative material 


ture dy, but 
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Suidance planning. 
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cation, so an administrator cannot move except as he takes his staff 
with him. (The contrary of this is, of course, also true. A staff must 
move with its administrator—no faster!) The two are joined in an 
educational three-legged race where they must jump together or 
sprawl. 

In making plans, then, we must study the staff—its competencies, 
its several philosophies of education, its many relationships to the 
students, to the community, and to each other. Unless we are cogni- 
zant of these relationships, many theoretically sound plans may 
come to nothing. Giving leadership for some phase of guidance 
service to the staff member who is isolated and disliked may be an 
effective way of killing the service. Giving time for counseling to 
the teacher who is feared by the students and suspected by the 
community may bury counseling services for some time to come. 
Putting the testing program in the hands of an affable staff member 
who unfortunately knows nothing about the technical aspects of 
testing, and furthermore thinks there is nothing to know, may insure 
failure for this part of the inventory service. Putting at the head of 
the information service of a librarian who is dedicated to the propo- 
sition that “Students were made for books, not books for students” 
may result in a well-ordered mausoleum of occupational literature 
but nothing more. All the case studies provide some facts and many 
hints on the kind of staff available. It is in the interaction of these 
staff mambers, as they hammer out what is the best thing to do in 
their particular school, that learning will take place regarding the 
administration of guidance services. 

Community setting, school board, school facilities, pupil popula- 
tion, and professional staff combine to make a situation where the 
general principles of the administration of guidance services may be 
tested in the laboratory of reality. 


Emotional learning by case study method 


By applying generalizations to a specific case, we may achieve 
an emotional identification that will facilitate learning. For this 
reason details about the professional staff and the community setting 
are provided for each case. It is hoped that students of the cases 
will not merely intellectualize about right and wrong ways to im- 


prove guidance, but will begin to feel the accomplishment that goes 


1 
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with acceptance of others’ integrity and the honest compromise of 
conflicting points of view. In this way more than lip service will be 
given to the significant idea that half a step in harmony with im- 
mediate and acknowledged needs is better than a whole step that is 
taken against the stream of community and staff opinion. From 
actual practice in working out solutions to guidance problems may 
come a visceral realization of what it means to interact with col- 
leagues with regard to deeply-felt professional concerns. 


Tizportance of sequence in case studies 


The use of case studies would seem to be particularly valuable in 
demonstrating the subtle and pervasive importance of timing and 
sequence in improving guidance services. 

By actually dealing with vagaries of community sentiment, staff 
apathy and enthusiasm, and primary pupil concerns, we may begin 
to sense the art of knowing what should come first in any program. 
We may learn that a chance missed is, in some cases, a chance gone 
forever, We may learn that running is invariably preceded by 


creeping and walking. 

. The knowledge comes in time of what to do now and what to 
put off until the situation is more favorable. It comes from learning 
how to make the most of the present context, which is never perfect 
and stubbornly resists definition by a textbook formula. This knowl- 
edge is learned only by the greatest possible verisimilitude of the 
actual case. Of course, no student will go out and find himself in 
a school situation exactly like any case discussed in this book. What 
is taught is intended to be a way of dealing with problems. Al- 
though the problems will vary, the approach to problem-solving may 


endure, 

The cases cited will contain enough data that practice may be 
obtained in timing guidance improvements. Sequential relation- 
ships may be critically examined and transfer of learned skills made 


to new situations. 


Nature of the cases 


The three case studies are designed to provide practical applica- 
tion in a variety of settings. 
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The Fremont School District gives practice in what is too often 
considered an "impossible" situation. The school is small, and being 
small, it offers unusual difficulties but also unusual possibilities for 
guidance services. We sometimes forget that the median school 
size is that of Fremont. This case will be particularly useful for 
students who are now, or may be later, employed in a similar district. 
Its potential value, however, is not limited to those working in small 
districts, since the essential worth of the case study technique lies in 
the process of arriving at solutions and not necessarily in the solu- 
tions themselves. By considering Fremont School District and plan- 
ning for its improvement, we should learn lessons that will be use- 
ful to us as we work in a school of any size anywhere. 

The Hamilton School District is medium-sized in respect to com- 
munity, faculty and enrollment. The schools lack some of the 
possibilities for technical specialization that are present in a large 
district, but at the same time they retain potentiality for uncom- 
plicated warmth that is difficult to achieve in more metropolitan 
settings. The lessons learned by analyzing and planning for the 
improvement of guidance services in Hamilton will be useful to 
guidance workers in a district of any size. The canvas on which we 
are asked to paint the picture of emerging services for Hamilton 
is not so simple and plain as that of Fremont nor so broad and 
complex as Plymouth. 

Plymouth School District is more complex than that of Fremont or 
Hamilton. The quantitative differences are of such magnitude that 
they require distinct solutions—but not necessarily different meth- 
ods of arriving at those solutions, nor different principles in testing 
the solutions. Those working in larger districts may feel more im- 
mediately comfortable in considering the problems of Plymouth; 
the situation may look more recognizable. However, students from 
districts of various sizes or students with no teaching experience 
can learn much from reading the story of Plymouth and, separately 
or as а group, mapping out and practicing the steps that need to be 
taken to improve the Plymouth guidance services. 

The three school Systems are sufficiently varied to be useful to 
small classes or large, to students with major concerns at kinder- 
garten or college level, and to both rural and urban teachers, The 
districts and the personnel are fictitious, 
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Hints for case study analysis 


In considering these three school systems with a view to planning 
improvements in the guidance services, many factors will come to 
mind as being important and relevant. Attention will need to be 
given to these questions and others: 


1. 


с to 


10. 


11. 


16. 


What budget implications must be considered? 

What plans will need to be made for housing the services? 
What should be the guidance responsibilities of the teachers 
and how should these be established? 

What should be the counselors responsibility for the several 
guidance services? 

Who has the responsibility for leadership for each phase of 
the program? 

How can sufficient account be taken of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the faculty? 

What provision can be made for continuous in-service educa- 
tion in guidance? 

How can the community be kept informed of status and 
changes in the guidance services? 

What account needs to be taken of the necessity for increasing 
professionalization of the pupil personnel specialists? 

Should plans include the continuing utilization of technical 
consultants? 

How can community resources be used to strengthen the 
guidance services? 

Should account be taken of the schools responsibility for a 
preventive mental health program through parent education? 
Should goals be divided into those immediately achievable, 
those realizable in five years, and longer term goals? 

What ratios of counselors to students are applicable? 

How can the relationship of personnel functions to admin- 
istrative and instructional functions be made clear with spe- 
cial reference tc discipline, attendance, and group guidance? 
In establishing priorities for changes, how should the desires 
of the faculty be taken into account? 


bp 
Oy 
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In establishing priorities for changes, how should the expecta- 
tions of the community be taken into account? 

In establishing priorities for changes, how should the compo- 
sition of the Board of Education be taken into account? 
Should use be made of a citizens’ advisory council in planning 
guidance service improvements? 

Should plans be made for continuously evaluating the guid- 
ance services? 

What possibilities are present for research and experiment? 
How can the superintendent exercise proper educational 
leadership? 

What needs to be done to assure that the Board of Education 
will properly exercise its policy-making function? 

How “ready” for improvements is the school system? 

What is the present educational philosophy of the system 
and how will it influence improvement in guidance services. 


HAMILTON 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


he Hamilton School District is made up of the town of 

Hamilton and its environs. Its high school population includes 

residents from four nearby elementary school districts as well 
as local students. 


The community 


The 1950 census indicated a population of 4,823 for the town. 
Ten years earlier the population was reported as 4,249. The major 
industry is the Hamilton Furniture Manufacturing Company which 
specializes in a line of inexpensive household furniture. This com- 
pany employs about 600 people; 100 of them are women. There 
are a few smaller industries, but the majority of the people are 
engaged in businesses serving the surrounding agricultural com- 
munity. The distribution of the labor force in the town of Hamilton 
is as follows: 


Occupation Per cent 
Professional workers ......--- » 5 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 18 
Clerks and kindred workers 15 
Skilled workers and foremen ... 7 
Semi-skilled workers .....——— а 


Unskilled workers 
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That portion of the school district that lies outside the city limits 
is populated largely by farmers. A few families, however, live out in 
the country and work in businesses or industries in Hamilton, 

The total school district encompasses an area with a radius of 
about ten miles. Practically all of the people in the district shop 
either in Hamilton or in Maxwell, a neighboring town. 

There are seven churches in town. In the order of the size of 
their congregations they are Methodist, Roman Catholic, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Christian, and Congregationalist. In Ham- 
ilton Park there is a small library staffed by volunteer workers two 
days and three evenings a week. The town government made its 
last appropriation for new books five years ago, but occasional gifts 
supplement the stock. The park itself has a baseball field, tennis 


courts, picnic facilities, and some playground equipment for young 
children. 


There are two motion picture houses and four taverns in Ham- 
ilton. The closest university, 75 miles away, offers one course 
each year in Hamilton primarily for the school staff. Last year the 
course was Improving Reading Instruction. The year before it was 
Introduction to Guidance. Enrollment in these courses averages 
about ten. 

The present school board members were elected last year and 
their terms have two years to run. Mr. Patterson, president of the 
board, is personnel manager of Hamilton Furniture, and has lived 
in the community for only five years. He is past-president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. Crush and Mrs. Eicher, the other two 
members of the board, are long-time residents, Both have been 
active in church work and in civic groups. Mr. Patterson has a 
college degree in business administration. The two women are 
graduates of Hamilton High School and have no further education. 

Other organizations in Hamilton include Kiwanis, Lions, Ameri- 
can Legion, Women's Culture Study Group, Hamilton Garden Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, and the local Democratic and Republican 
clubs. There are also troops of Boy Scouts, Cub Scouts, and Girl 
Scouts. 

The County Health Department holds a clinic in Hamilton one 
day a week. On that day a physician, a nurse, and a social worker 
are present at the clinic. They have been serving as 


ae 3 : a general 
clinic with special interest in tuberculosis, venereal dis 


eases, and 
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infant care. Besides the clinic, there are four other physicians and 
three dentists in town. 

The nearest social welfare agency is in Maxwell, the county seat, 
20 miles away. There a psychiatric social worker, with volunteer 
clerical help, staffs a branch of the Red Cross. 

The weekly newspaper, the Hamilton Enterprise, serves the sur- 
rounding area. Many families also take a metropolitan paper which 
is delivered by mail. 

Hamilton is on the main line of the railroad and also has bus 
Service to Maxwell. 


Pupil population 


Hamilton Elementary School has an enrollment this fall of 345 
Students in kindergarten through the sixth grade. Hamilton High 
School—grades 7 through 12—has 480 students. About half of the 
high school students are nonresident and are brought to school each 
day by bus from the surrounding elementary school districts. The 
largest grade in the elementary school is the first, with 67 students; 
the smallest is the fifth, with 42. In the high school the enrollments 
are: seventh, 110; eighth, 95; ninth, 95; tenth, 84; eleventh, 61; and 
twelfth, 43. The distribution by sex in elementary school and in 
junior high school shows about 50 per cent boys and 50 per cent 
girls. In the tenth grade the percentage of girls is 55; in the eleventh 
it is 60; and in the twelfth it is 70. 

An examination of test data would show that the average intelli- 
gence level, as measured by verbal tests, is at about the forty-seventh 
percentile in the early grades, falls to forty-second percentile by 
£rade nine, and then rises in grade twelve to the forty-eighth per- 
centile, Achievement tests usually show some retardation particu- 
larly in reading. By the sixth grade this retardation reaches nearly 
à year. 

The state law permits children to leave school at age 16 and a 
number of students end their formal education at that age. For the 
last few years nearly half of the graduates have gone on to school. 
A few go to the state university, but most go to the community 


college at Maxwell. 
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School facilities 


The elementary school was constructed in 1947, the high school 
in 1930. The current tax rate is slightly below average for the 
state. Taxes for the town are also low; but, even so, a recent elec- 
tion to authorize an expansion and improvement of the park was 
narrowly defeated. The opposition was especially active in pointing 
out that it would have meant an increase in taxes. 

The high school is a three-story structure of brick (see Fig. 21). 
There has been some consideration of building a new gymnasium. 
The talk started three years ago when Hamilton won the cham- 
pionship of the county basketball league. The last two seasons, 
however, have been less successful, and the talk has died down. 

The Parent-Teacher Association uses the high school auditorium 
for its meetings. Occasionally, other meetings are held there. 

Since 1946 the school has furnished textbooks to all the students 
without cost. There is some feeling, however, that it would be wise 
to return to the system of renting the books. 

The County Superintendent of Schools has a staff which is 
charged with accounting responsibilities and the distribution of 
state funds. There is permissive legislation that would permit the 
hiring of county supervisory personnel for the improvement of 
instruction and other aspects of the program, but as yet no such 
personnel are available. The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion offers nominal supervision on request, but in the last five years 
no requests from Hamilton have been forthcoming. Each year the 
teaching staff must attend two institute meetings and at these meet- 
ings they often hear talks by the staff of the Department of Public 
Instruction, 
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Individual inventory service 


A folder-type cumulative record is opened for each student when 
he enters the school system. In the elementary school these rec- 
ords are started by the kindergarten teacher for most children, For 
those who enter school after kindergarten, the principal starts the 
record. The records are kept in the teachers’ room throughout ele- 
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mentary school and each teacher has the responsibility of keeping 
them up-to-date. When the child transfers to high school, the rec- 
ords go with him and become the responsibility of the principal. 
The high school principal, with clerical help, keeps the records up- 
to-date. The records are housed in the principal's office. If a child 
leaves Hamilton to transfer to some other school while he is in 
elementary school, his cumulative record is sent to the new school; 
if he transfers to another school while in high school, his cumula- 
tive record stays in Hamilton and only a grade card goes to his 
new school. 

The methods used for obtaining data for the cumulative records 
are somewhat more varied in elementary school than in high school. 
In general, use is made of interviews with parents, interviews with 
students, standardized tests, marks, records from previous schools, 
and occasionally, information about health. 

Fig. 22 shows the cumulative record of one of last year’s gradu- 
ates, and indicates the information commonly found in these records 
at Hamilton. It will be seen that rather complete identifying infor- 
mation, test data, and complete school marks are available. There 
is little beyond these types of information. 

The testing program is under the direction of the school princi- 
pals. Mental ability tests are given in the third, tenth, and twelfth 
grades. Achievement tests are given in the fourth and sixth grades. 
In the elementary school the teacher administers, scores, and records 
the tests. In high school all this is done by the principal. 

In the high school teachers very rarely consult the cumulative 
records. When they do, they must get the key to the files from the 
principal and look at the records in his office. No provision is made 
for interpreting the test results to either students or parents. The 
tests now being used were selected by the two principals with no 
consultation with the staff. The elementary principal shows the 
elementary teachers how to administer, score, and record the tests, 

The present civics teacher has been requiring his ninth-grade 
students to write autobiographies and he files these in the cumula- 
tive record. 


Information service 


In the sixth grade students are taught a unit on Men and Ma- 
chines which includes a consideration of jobs associated with the 
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industrial expansion of America. The sixth-grade teachers have 
assembled some pamphlet material on a miscellany of jobs. There 
are a total of 15 such pamphlets currently in use. Most of these 
pamphlets have been in the sixth-grade room for some time, but 
last year two new ones were added to the supply which the teachers 
share. 

In the ninth-grade civics class there is a three-week unit on the 
World of Work. Fig 23 shows the unit outline being used. A col- 
lection of 20 pieces of occupational literature are in use in this unit. 
Some of these are produced by individual companies and are about 
equally divided in emphasis between factual information and good- 
will material for the company. Some of this material dates back to 
the late 1930's. 

In the vocational office, other occupational material is available. 
This collection has several pieces of information about farming, 
trade schools, and about the state apprenticeship program. 

In the counselor's office, there is a file of college catalogues which 
includes nearly all of the institutions of higher learning in the state 
and several from nearby states. Besides regular college catalogues, 
there is information about trade schools and business schools. In 
this collection there is also a number of pamphlets on personal adjust- 
ment and social information. 

The homemaking department has some material on social informa- 
tion, and considerable use is made of these pamphlets in some units. 

The homemaking department has some material on social in- 
formation, and considerable use is made of these pamphlets in some 
units. 

The library has several books on occupations and a good deal of 
fictional material related to jobs. The library also has a number of 
college catalogues, although the collection here is not as complete 
as that in the counselor’s office. 

The program of orientation to the seventh grade consists of a 
visit by sixth-graders to the high school in May, before they leave 
elementary school. The first day of the seventh grade is devoted to 
meeting student-body officers, school administrators, and learning 
about the rules of the high school. At the end of the eighth grade, 

students are given mimeographed material to take home that lists 
the curricula offered in high school and tells what course must be 
taken for each curriculum (see Fig. 24). Parents are asked to check 
and sign the curricula they want their children to take, 
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Unit: WORLD OF WORK Developed by: Mr. Owen 
Class: Civics 9 Hamilton High School 


Objective: To increase student knowledge of the many ways people make a living. 
To increase student respect for all kinds of honorable work. 


To stort students planning for their future vocation. 


Content; 1. Jobs in Americo, 
a. Breakdown by industry: manufacturing, trade, government, service, 
transportation, construction, finance, mining, agriculture, 
b. Breakdown by occupational group: professional, managers, clerks, 
skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled. 


2. Jobs in the state. 
3. Jobs in Hamilton. 


4. What influences determine the jobs available. 
а. Industriol developments. 
b. Wars and foreign trade. 
с. Education ond advertising. 


5. Considerations in selecting о job. 


. Nature of the work. 

. Outlook for jobs. 
Requirements. 

Preparation. 

Advantages ond disadvantages. 


запее 


Suggested Activities: 


Read an occupational pamphlet and outline content, 

Interview a worker in a job that interests you. 

Write a theme оп ‘What | Want to Do for a Living.” 

Panel discussion on value of various jobs to Hamilton. 

Visit an industry in Homilton and report to the'closs on it. 

. Arrange for an outside speaker to tell the class about his job. 

.. Go to library and get census data about workers in state. 

Write a theme on "What My Father Likes and Doesn't Like About His Job.” 
Make a notebook on the occupation you hope to follow. 

Do library research ond write a paper on "'Jobs in America- Then ond Now,’ 
contrasting the situation of the present and a hundred years ago. | 


Swenovaeenn 


Ficure 23. Unit outline for a civics class. 


Each year for the last seven years, the high school has had a 
Career Day. Students are polled regarding their vocational inter- 
brought in to talk about the occupations. The 


ests, and speakers are pur 
ast year 


Kiwanis Club has been very cooperative in this endeavor. 
the Occupations discussed were: physician, engineer, nurse, airline 
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HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA 


Grade College preparatory Business Vocational 

9 English English English 
Science Science Science 
Civics Civics Civics 
Algebra General Business Shop or Homemaking 
Physical Education Physical Education Physical Education 
Elective Elective Elective 

10 English English English 
Driver Training 2 Driver Training № Driver Training 4 
Geometry Mathematics Mathematics 
Biology Biology Biology 
World History Typing Shop or Homemaking 
Physical Education Physical Education Physical Education 
Elective Y; Elective 4 Elective 4 

n English English English 
U.S. History U.S. History U.S. History 
Latin | Bookkeeping Shop or Homemaking 
Chemistry Physical Education Physical Education 
Physical Education Elective Elective 
Elective Elective Elective 

12 College English Office Practice Modern Problems 
Trigonometry Shorthand Physical Education 
Latin 11 Modern Problems Shop or Homemaking 
Physics Physical Education Shop or Homemaking 
Physical Education Elective Elective 
Elective Elective 


Elective 
Dear Parent: 


In planning your child's high school courses we want to be guided by your wishes. 


We have listed here the three courses of study offered by Hamilton High School. Please 


indicate which one you want your child to take and return this form to school. If there are 


questions, we will be happy to answer them, 
Mr. Erwin, 
Principal 


Т want my child to take Шаанын. 


(Please sign here) 


Ficure 24, 
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hostess, pilot, teacher, machinst, auto mechanic, beauty operator, 
model, dietician, and salesman. 


Counseling service 


The principal says that the major responsibility for counseling 
rests with the home room teacher in the high school. Any teacher, 
even those with a heavy load of extra curricular activities, may 
be assigned a home room. Home rooms meet every day for ten 
minutes at the beginning of the day. During this time the official 
roll is taken, announcements are made, and other administrative 
matters are taken care of, such as collections, student-council elec- 
tions, and distribution of report cards. In the elementary school it 
is said that “every teacher is a counselor." 

Last year, for the first time, special counseling time was made 
available in the high school. One of the teachers was given one 
period a day for counseling. This teacher-counselor appears to give 
his major emphasis to educational counseling. He has authority to 
call students from class for interviews. No resentment of this prac- 
tice has been communicated to him or to the principal. He does his 
Counseling in his classroom. 

He tries to talk to all of the seniors at least once. Those who plan 
to go on to college he usually sees more often. Last year, three 
parents came in to see him about helping them select a college for 
their children. Occasionally, referrals are made to him by teachers, 
usually when they feel that some student has elected their class 
Who would be better off in another class. 

Referrals for discipline are made to the principal. The principal 
has discussed with the counselor the possibility of some of the dis- 
cipline referrals going to the counselor. No final decision has been 
made on this matter. 

The counselor makes a monthly report to the principal on his 
activities, The report for April is shown in Fig. 925. 

The counselor and sometimes the teachers refer students to peo- 
ple in the community who have special knowledge about occupa- 
tions being considered. One of the physicians and his nurse have 
been especially helpful in this regard. Last year the elementary 
Principal discovered that a family was in dire financial straits and 
referred the mother to the Maxwell Red Cross Branch. Although 
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SUMMARY OF GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


for 


беш 


Number of counselors //7 

Number of hours of counseling daily 7 

Number of counselees 450 

Ratio of counselor to counselees 1730 
Number of interviews. 23 


Interview with students 


l. Deficiencies. 

2. Change of schedule 

3. Registration 

4. Tardiness and cuts 

5. Planning education program AE 
6. Making vocational plans 

7. Personal problems 

8. Teacher referral 5 
9. Discipline. 

10. Other. 


Interview with parents 


Personal нА 
Telephone. 1 


Number of conferences with teachers 0 
Number of conferences with school nurse 
Number of counselees interviewed at least twice during the month 7 
Number of counselees referred to outside experts РА 


Number of counselees referred to psychologist о 
Other — please пате 


Number of community contacts (employers, clubs, agencies) — / 1. 


Standardized tests administered by counselors 


Pome =. 


Workshops, conferences, seminars, 


in-service training programs attended by 
counselor 


Wont: — 


FIGURE 25. 
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they were not eligible for help from the Red Cross, the psychiatric 
social worker was able to obtain temporary assistance for them. 


Placement service 


With regard to placement in classes in high school, the programs 
are filled out in home rooms. Any program changes must be ap- 
proved by the principal or the counselor, Program changes are 
severely discouraged. There are three curricula offered—college 
preparatory, business, and vocational as shown in Fig. 24. Students 
who are unable to succeed in the first are put into one of the other 
two. A check made four years ago showed that the failure rate in 
college preparatory courses was about 20 per cent in grade ten, 
about 5 per cent in grade twelve. In business and vocational courses 
it was about 10 per cent at both grade levels. 

In the elementary school the rate of failure is about 10 per cent. 
The teacher and the principal together decide which children will 
be failed and made to repeat a grade. Very rarely is a student 
“skipped”; the rate of acceleration is less than 1 per cent. Most 
teachers feel that acceleration leads to maladjustment in personal 
and social areas. 

Placement in part-time and summer jobs is informally handled 
by all the staff as they hear of openings. The vocational coordinator 
has ten students who work four hours a day in local industry and 
attend school four periods. These students were placed on their 
jobs by the vocational coordinator and received school credit for 
this work, Some graduates also are placed by the vocational 
Coordinator. 

The school counselor, the vocational coordinator, the principal, 
and some of the teachers refer students to the State Employment 
Commission in Maxwell. Occasionally, the personnel of the State 
Employment Commission telephone Hamilton High School with 
regard to these referrals and ask for their test scores and their 
school marks, This information is always provided by the principal. 


Follow-up service 


Informal follow-up information is obtained from graduates and 


early school-leavers who occasionally return to school to talk with 
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the teachers. Last year the first formal follow-up procedure was 
started by the principal. He sent double postal cards to all the 
graduates six months after graduation. About 50 per cent of the 
students returned the questionnaires. The following data were 
summarized from the postal cards by the principal, but have not 
been shared with the faculty. 


FOLLOW-UP DATA 


Cards sent — 40 Returned by post office, address 
unknown — 2 
Returned by alumni — 21 
Girls — 14  Boys— 7 
No response — 17 
Present status Working — 8 In service— 4 
Other — 4 
In school — 11 Community college — 7 
College or university — 3 
Business college — 1 
Married and not working — 9 
Most helpful high school English — 8 Mathematics — 4 
subject Vocational — 5 Others — 4 
Least helpful school subject Science — 10 English — 7 Health — 4 
Suggestions for improvement (12 responded to this section, some 
gave more than one suggestion.) 
More counseling — 7 
More instruction on how to study — 7 
Bigger gymnasium — 5 Other — 4 


Parent education 


For the past five years, there has been an evening class in general 
shop where adults have done some woodwork and some motor 
repair. 

Each year there is an open house in the elementary school, and 
the work of the children is on display. During open house teachers 
are present to talk with parents. Nearly 50 per cent of the parents 
attend. Some elementary teachers encourage parent conferences, 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the elementary school has 200 
paid-up members. About 20 attend the monthly meetings. At each 
meeting there is a speaker and usually some phase of child devel- 
opment is discussed. Once each year the teachers explain some 

phase of the school program. 
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The PTA in the high school has one hundred members. The 
largest turn-out last year was at Fathers’ Night, the only evening 
meeting, Fifty parents attended this meeting to hear a discussion 
on “How to Select a College.” Usually about 15 mothers are at the 
meetings. 

The president of the elementary school PTA is Mrs. Grove, wife 
of the publisher of the Hamilton Enterprise. She has a master’s 
degree in sociology and is vitally interested in improving the schools. 
Her children are in the fifth, second, and first grades, and she has 
one pre-school child. 

The president of the high school PTA is Mrs. Patterson, wife of 
the Board president. Her son, is a straight-A student in his junior 
year, 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Administrative 


The superintendent of schools, Mr. Арам, has worked in the dis- 
trict for 26 years. Ten years ago he was promoted from high school 
Principal to superintendent. He began work at Hamilton as a 
basketball coach. He is now five years from the compulsory retire- 
ment age. While obtaining his master’s degree in administration 
he had two courses in guidance. For a long time, he took the posi- 
tion that guidance is just good education and that no special per- 
sonnel or services were needed, In later years, however, he is in- 
clining to the view that a more systematic guidance service is 
needed at Hamilton. Mrs. Adams and Mrs. Patterson are both very 
active in the Women’s Culture Study Group and the two families 
are on close social terms. The Adamses have no children. It is Mr. 
Adams’ hope that he can persuade the Board to build a new high 
school before he retires. He has come to think of this new school 
Plant as the lasting contribution that he can make to the school 
system, Mr. Adams is liked and respected by the community, the 
faculty, and the students. Two years ago he was elected president 
of Kiwanis, and this year he is chairman of the education committee. 
Once a month he holds an administrative planning meeting attended 
by the two principals, the librarian, and the two faculty-elected 
chairmen from the elementary school and the high school. He 
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“sounds out” this group with new ideas and turns to them d 

guidance in decision-making. On the first Tuesday of each rriv 

he holds a joint faculty meeting of the two faculties from 4:00 to 

5:00. When Mr. Adams became superintendent, Hamilton school 

salaries were notoriously low. Now they are about average for the 

state. ЕС 
The high school principal, Mr. Erw, has worked in the district 
for only four years. He was brought in when the former principal 
moved on to another job. There was some resentment from the 
staff at moving an “outsider” into the principalship. He has a 
masters degree in administration, but has had no classwork in 
guidance. He is well read in the field, however, and understands 
the need for a better guidance approach at Hamilton. Mr. Erwin 
taught in a nearby town for five years before moving into his present 
job. In spite of initial resentment, Mr. Erwin’s genuine respect for 
co-workers and for students has gained him the respect of the 
school. He is not as well liked in the community, where he is con- 
sidered somewhat distant and preoccupied. He has twin boys in 
the second grade. He is a member of the American Legion but sel- 
dom attends meetings. The Erwins and the Adamses are not close 
socially, but the two men work well together. Mr. Erwin has faculty 
meetings on the third Tuesday of each month, 

The elementary school principal, Miss AxEL, is entering her fourth 
decade of school work. For the past 15 years she has been principal 
of Hamilton Elementary School. Parents, teachers, and children 
love and respect her; but there are those in the community and on 
the high school faculty who think she is not sufficiently concerned 
about standards. Some call her "ultra progressive." Some high 
school teachers wonder why she permits students to come to high 
school when they can't even spell decently. Miss Axel would like 
to see more use made of specialized personnel and has long advo- 
cated hiring a visiting teacher. Her staff meetings often revolve 
around principles of child growth and development, and most sum- 
mers she returns to school to take a course or two in some phase of 
education that interests her, She has a bachelor's degree and has 
no plans to seek a higher degree. She is very active in the Garden 
Club. She inherited a good deal of money from her father, who was 
a very successful lawyer and she gives generously to many charities. 
She holds a faculty meeting on the third Tuesday of each month. 
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Specialized personnel 


The librarian, Miss Ооу, has been at Hamilton for more than 
twenty-five years. She has a master's degree in library science. She 
is more interested in her library work than in her other assignments 
and is hoping that she can be assigned full-time to the library soon. 
She believes that all the educational, occupational, and social infor- 
mation literature should be in the Worary where one person can be 
held accountable for it. It is her feeling that the classroom teacher 
is well qualified to do counseling but that what is needed is more 
time. She has been very active in the Women’s Culture Study Group 
and was its first president. The faculty respects her cultural back- 
round, but some feel that she contributes to the stereotype of the 
old-maid school teacher.” A few students are much impressed by 
her manner, but generally she is thought to be over-strict and 
humorless. ü 

The school nurse, Miss Carp, has been assigned nursing duties 
with the two schools for the past six years. She is a registered nurse 
and is also the city nurse. One day a week she is at the elementary 
School and one day at the high school. Much of her time is spent 
checking students who have been out with an illness to see whether 
they should be readmitted. She has much interest in guidance, and 
she is very willing to help in the total school program. She enjoys 
being associated with the schools and with the children. Occasion- 
ally she is invited to talk with classes about some phase of health. 
She does this very successfully. Rumors are that she will soon be 
getting married and moving away from Hamilton. She is well 
liked by all the faculty. 

The teacher-counselor, Mn. Paur, is starting his second year as 
teacher-counselor. and his twenty-fifth year at Hamilton High 
School His bachelors degree is in business administration, but 
about 12 years ago he had several courses in guidance. Mr. Paul is 
a widower who is much interested in his three grown daughters and 
his grandchildren. For the past four years he has been in poor 
health. He wants guidance services to expand, but would prefer to 
turn over his guidance duties to someone else. He realizes that he 
lacks recent training. and the energy to do the kind of job 
that he believes should be done. Mr. Paul is respected by the 
faculty who see that he is doing a conscientious job with little time 
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and with no pretentions. He is a friend of Mr. Erwin and one of 
the few who are really close to him. The students admire Mr. Paul 
and the alumni frequently return to talk with him. He receives 
dozens of cards and letters every year from his former students, He 
was offered the principalship four years ago but declined it. He 
is the senior class adviser. 


High school teachers 


Mrs. Hawk divides her time between the high school and the 
elementary school. She is an art teacher who appreciates the guid- 
ance possibilities of her subject. She is more interested in the 
emotional release and possibilities of expression in art than she is in 
producing "artists." Her husband is an engineer at the Hamilton 
Furniture Manufacturing Company. Both Mr. Hawk and Mr. Pat- 
terson are thought to be candidates for a vice-presidency that is 
opening up soon. On the surface the two families are friendly. Mrs. 
Hawk is considered peculiar by many of the faculty, and it is 
standard procedure to scoff at the poor work turned out by her 
students. Students like her classes, but say that she has no 
"discipline." 

Miss Granam has been the homemaking teacher and sponsor of 
Future Homemakers of America for the last 15 years. She has a 
master's degree in home economics. She is not very happy in her 
work and sometimes expresses it through cutting sarcasm to staff 
and pupils. Hamilton citizens do not meet her standards in “cul- 
ture" and etiquette. Students fear her sharp tongue, as do her 
colleagues. She thinks that more "guidance" is needed in the social 
areas. Manners, mores, and morals of the students are deplorable, 
she says. She has no close friends in the community or on the 
faculty. She spends much time away from Hamilton. 

Mn. Toww is a handsome, bright young man in his fourth year of 
teaching. Two years ago he took a course in guidance and since 
then he has been trying out some of the ideas he learned in the 
course. He regularly checks the cumulative records of all his 
students. By returning to school next summer, he will complete the 
work for his master's degree in English. He hopes to take another 
guidance course. The boys think he is a regular guy; the girls think 
he is “cute.” The faculty as a whole is mildly amused by his youthful 
enthusiasm, but he is not disliked. 
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Mrs. Jouwsow is in her second year at Hamilton. She had ten 
years of experience when she arrived here. She is childless and 
divorced. She takes her teaching very seriously and conscientiously. 
She would like to see a core program started. (She previously 
taught a core course in another town.) Students sense that she is 
interested in them. The faculty sometimes thinks that she over- 
identifies with problem children, to the point of being unrealistic 
and sentimental. For a while she was referred to as "Bleeding 
Heart" Johnson, but the nickname never caught on. 

Mn. May is starting his second year of teaching, and he believes 
it will be his last. He received his college education after military 
service, and although he finds much satisfaction in his work his 
salary is too low for him to support his family of five the way he 
would like to. Tentatively he has decided to go into selling insur- 
ance. He is Boy Scout master and often spends his weekends camp- 
ing with a group of youngsters. He makes a real effort to adapt his 
teaching to the local situation and to the needs and interests of his 
students, Students like him and only a few of the faculty think 
that his is “over eager." He is the junior class adviser. 

Miss Newron is starting her first year of teaching. She has had 
one course in guidance and plans to try some of the things she 
studied. She was somewhat surprised to find that there was no 
full-time counselor; and when she studied the cumulative records, 
they didn’t contain the information she expected to find in them. 
She was happy to be appointed freshman class adviser and is looking 
forward to working with the students. 

Mr. Owen is starting his sixth year at Hamilton and his tenth 
year of teaching. He has been teaching a unit on occupations in his 
ninth-grade civics class. He has a master’s degree and took three 
guidance courses. He has long hoped for the appointment of a full- 
time counselor. He was pleased to have Mr. Paul assigned one 
period to guidance, but thinks that much more should be done. This 
year he was elected faculty chairman by the high school faculty. 
His oldest child is in the first grade and his wife is quite active in 
the elementary school PTA. He is the only one on the faculty who 
belongs to N.V.G.A. He reads Personnel and Guidance Journal and 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 

Мв, Jackson taught for five years be 
years ago. He was disappointed when y 
principal because he had hoped to get the job himse 


fore coming to Hamilton ten 
Mr. Erwin was appointed 
lf. He is work- 
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ing toward a masters degree in administration and hopes to be- 
come a principal. He is best known among the faculty for his 
success in getting the superintendent to set aside a smoking room 
for the faculty. He is generally considered a “time server,” and the 
students complain about the amount of busy work required in his 
classes. He is inclined to believe that guidance is a fad that will 
soon fade away. He has no children. His wife works as a book- 
keeper in the bank. His yearbooks have attracted much favorable 
comment in Hamilton. Much of the work is done commercially, 
and the cost to the student is nearly the highest in the state. 

Mr. Krause has a master's degree in entomology and hopes some 
day to get into college teaching in his field. In the meantime, he 
tries to maintain high standards in his classes. He sees no need for 
specialized guidance functions and believes that students who can’t 
keep up with the work should get out. He is very critical of those 
who let students pass without demanding high achievement. This 
is his fifteenth year of teaching, his fourth at Hamilton. He is un- 
married. Most students are lost in his classes, but to a few he is a 
stimulating influence inspiring them with great respect for science. 
He is much sought after as a speaker at the Hamilton Garden Club. 
He sponsors the Science Club and uses his university connections 
to provide speakers. 

Mr. Lamon is the only member of the high school faculty who 
does not have a college degree. He has been in teaching for three 
years and plans to return to industry at the end of this year. He 
thinks most of what is taught at Hamilton is nonsense and will be 
of no value to the boys after they get out on a job. He is very active 
in the American Legion. He took a cut in salary to enter teaching, 
and he and his wife wonder how he could ever have been so foolish. 
Discipline has been a major problem with him, and students enjoy 
baiting him. Work taken from his shop as completed is of very 
high quality, but many projects never get done. He works Saturdays 
as a draftsman to supplement his income. He has two boys in high 
school. 

Miss Younc has taught business courses at Hamilton for five years. 
Before that she worked in business for three years after getting her 
bachelor's degree. She plans to be married and quit teaching in 
another year. As sponsor of the school paper, she gets to know many 
of the students quite well. They like her and confide in her. She 
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has been able to place a number of girls in part-time jobs and has 
helped a few graduates get work. She would like to see a full-time 
counselor employed. 

Mr. Davis will receive his master’s degree in vocational education 
this next summer. He is starting his seventh year of teaching, his 
fourth at Hamilton. He is quite aware of what constitutes a good 
guidance program and sees that his work as vocational coordinator 
would be much more successful if guidance were improved in the 
School. He is married and has three children of pre-school age. He 
is liked and respected by the faculty. He is much sought after as 
a speaker. Students look to him for help in vocational and personal 
matters. He is sponsor of the Industrial Arts Club and president of 
the Lions Club. 

Mn. Bracx has enjoyed his two years at Hamilton as a coach, but 
he plans to leave teaching next year to work for a sporting goods 
company. He is interested in winning games and in his hobbies of 
hunting and fishing. Students admire him and think he is a good 
coach, Hs wife is looking forward to moving away from Hamilton, 
Where she has not been happy with small-town life. The Blacks are 
Close friends of the Warners. 

Miss Frencu is starting her second year as girls’ physical educa- 
tion instructor. Girls admire her dress, looks, and enthusiasm. She 
knows very little about guidance, but is willing to help students in 
any way. She gives many Saturdays and evenings to her work with 
the Girl Scouts. She is popular with the faculty. This year she is 
chairman of the faculty social committee. 

Mr. Rose plans to make this his last year in teaching. He has 
taught for ten years, two of them in Hamilton. He has been disap- 
Pointed in the quality of the students at Hamilton. He doesn't see 
how they are ever going to keep up in college when they do such 
Door work in high school. Students find him cold and distant. His 
Closest friend is Mr. Krause. His degree is in chemical engineering. 
He has a wife and an infant daughter. He was one of the few to 
Voice an objection when Mr. Paul was given one period for guidance 
Work. At the time he said, “This just makes that much more work 
for the rest of us." 

Miss FALL has taught only at Hamilton, where this is her fourth 
year. She has taken some courses in guidance and gives many of 
her afternoons to counseling with students about their problems. 
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She recognizes the inadequacies of her training for this work and 
would like more specialized assistance for students. Students turn 
to her for help and feel that she is a warm and understanding per- 
son. She is respected by the faculty. She is a member and officer 
of the Women’s Culture Study Group and sponsor of the Latin 
Club. 

Mr. Tuomas came to Hamilton four years ago after having taught 
three years elsewhere. He is the adviser for the sophomore class. 
He was appointed audio-visual coordinator last year and has begun 
to build a sound program. The faculty finds his work very helpful. 
He is very enthusiastic about his job as a teacher and his wife and 
three boys appreciate the summer vacations when they can all go 
camping. He has done some reading in the field of guidance and 
thinks that he may begin to take work towards a master’s degree. 
The faculty respects his competence and organizational ability. He 
has previously been elected faculty chairman. He would especially 
like to see the information service improved. 

Mr. ANDERSON is serving his first and last year at Hamilton. He 
plans to return to the university as a full-time student at the end of 
this year to get his master’s degree in mathematics. He is unmarried. 
He enjoys teaching, but the faculty consensus is that the discipline 
in his classes leaves much to be desired. The students like him and 
joke with him, but tell their parents that they “get away with mur- 
der” in his classes. He would like to see a better testing program and 
feels that the tests used are not as sound as they should be. He is 
inclined to talk about reliability, validity, and even factor analysis. 

Mr. Warner started teaching last year, and in his first season as 
a track coach won the league championship. He was a very well 
known dash man in college and is a hero to many of the boys who 
admire his skill as a coach and as a performer. He has had no work 
in guidance, but he is especially interested in more complete systems 
of health examinations and better health records. He is chiefly 
interested in using track and his courses as vehicles for better ad- 
justment of his students. He has been helping with the Boy Scouts 
and would like to see a Hi-Y started. He was married last summer. 
He is liked by the faculty and parents who feel that he is a very 

wholesome influence on students. 


Mr. ApeL divides his time between the two schools. He is an 
excellent musician, but is disappointed in the amount of talent he 
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finds at Hamilton. He has taught for 20 years, five at Hamilton. 
Guidance should be used, he believes, to remove from his classes 
those students who do not have musical ability. With very few 
exceptions, students dislike his classes. He is not at all popular with 
Miss Axel, and she has asked the superintendent to replace him with 
someone who has a better understanding of children. Mrs. Adel is 
well liked in the community, but Mr. Adel has few friends on the 
faculty. 


Elementary school teachers 


Miss Bonn, sixth grade, is beginning her first year of teaching. 
She had a course in guidance and one in child development which 
she hopes will be useful to her. She is engaged to an accountant 
at the Hamilton Furniture Company, but plans to continue teaching 
after marriage. 

Miss Carrer is the other sixth-grade teacher. This is her fifth 
year at Hamilton and her twentieth in teaching. She was elected 
faculty chairman this year. She would like to see a visiting-teacher 
Service established ard more provision made for parent-teacher 
conferences. She is a close friend of the principal. 

Miss Dewey has taught the fifth grade in Hamilton for six years. 
Her degree is from an exclusive Eastern women’s college. She 
makes rather frequent references to this fact. She is not popular 
with the other teachers. Parents, however, feel that she is doing a 
fine job; and students want to be assigned to her room. She plans 
to make this her last year of teaching. She is engaged to a physi- 
Cian in a nearby city. 

Mns. Henry, the wife of a pharmacist, is the other fifth-grade 
teacher. The Henrys are friendly with both of the women members 
of the board. Mrs. Henry taught one year after graduation from 
college 20 years ago. Her two girls are now away at college. She 
has the highest failure rate in the school. Students say that she is 
too strict and that they can’t understand her directions, The faculty 
Suspects that she is a pipeline of information to her friends on the 
board. She is disinterested in guidance and thinks that what the 
Schools need are higher standards. К 

Mns. Erick has taught the fourth grade for seven years. Earlier 
she had taught kindergarten for three years in another school. She 
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has a boy and a girl in the tenth grade. She is married to an auto 
mechanic. She enjoys her work and takes college classes when she 
can. Parents and children feel comfortable with her. 

Miss Fonr is the other fourth-grade teacher. Last year was her 
first year of teaching, and she had many days when she wondered 
whether she shouldn't have taken up nursing instead. She had 
much help from the principal and from Mrs. Erick. She is facing 
this vear with a little more confidence, but with some concern about 
discipline. She welcomes whatever help she can get. 

Mrs. Jones returned to teaching two years ago when her youngest 
boy left for college. She is the widow of a farmer. Last year she 
taught first grade but asked to be placed with more mature students, 
and this year she is with the third grade. The principal finds her 
hard to supervise, since she is very defensive when criticized. The 
superintendent, against the advice of Miss Axel, decided to try her 
for one more year. Students bring home rather confused accounts of 
what is happening in her room. 

Mrs. Tree, the wife of a local lawyer, began teaching third grade 
last year without a college degree. She and Mrs. Odem, who teaches 
first grade, are the only two in the school without degrees. She 
hopes to go to summer school and obtain her degree soon. She 
has no children. She is very active in church work, in the Women's 
Culture Study Group, and in charity drives. She volunteers her 
time for the library. She believes that guidance services need 
strengthening and says that her husband tells her that people are 
perfectly willing to pay more taxes so that their children can have 
the best education in the state. She is rather isolated from the rest of 
the faculty. Some feel that she thinks she is better than the rest of 
them. The principal sees her as having great potentiality as an 
excellent teacher. 

Mns. Kantor has lived in Hamilton only two years. Her husband 
runs a farm near town. Last year Mrs. Kantor taught the sixth 
grade, but asked to be changed to the second so that she could 
get more varied experience. She is very popular with the faculty, 
but her husband is considered rather odd. They have no children. 
She thinks that a school psychologist should be employed to help 
the faculty with more serious cases. She has started an after-school 
program of remedial reading on a voluntary basis. At the present 
time, she is working with five students. She is taking two college- 
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level correspondence courses and hopes to get a master's degree in 
special education at some future time. 

Mns. Lowe is married to the owner of a service station and they 
have three girls. Mrs. Lowe returned to teaching two years ago. 
She resents having to spend any extra time on school work and says 
“My family comes first!” She would like a counselor to be employed 
so that she could be rid of discipline problems. Her husband is 
very active in the American Legion. Mr. Lowe says that he thinks 
that modern education is too soft on children. He says, “What kind 
of an army would we have had if we had relied on ‘social’ promo- 
tion?” She teaches the second grade. 

Miss Norru is starting her fourth and last year as а first-grade 
teacher. She is to be married next summer and will leave Hamilton. 
She has enjoyed teaching and hopes some day to return to it. Chil- 
dren love her, and the faculty respects her. She would like to see 
Hamilton join with two or three other nearby towns to hire some 
Specialized personnel such as a visiting teacher or a school psy- 
chologist. 

Mrs. Porrs is starting her first year of teaching. Her husband 
died three years ago and she returned to college and got a degree. 
She has one son, aged five. She feels that she knows little about 
teaching, but she love children and is determined to make good as 
a first grade teacher. 

Mns. Rose taught for 17 years in Maxwell before marrying the 
present mayor of Hamilton, a widower. She then began teaching 
at Hamilton. Her station in life pleases her, and she thinks that 
Steps need to be taken to bring the Hamilton schools up to the 
standard she became used to at Maxwell. Children and faculty 
members are a little in awe of her. Miss Axel is working with her to 
give the children a little more freedom and chance for self- 
expression in their kindergarten activities. 

Mns. Stone is married to the owner of a hardware store. They 
have four grown children. She has taught in Hamilton for the past 
ten years. This is her first year in kindergarten, but she has taught 
к sidered a tower of strength by the 
administration and serves unofficially as principal when Miss Axel 
is absent. She has taken some work toward her master’s degree in 
guidance. Many teachers turn to her for help in teaching methods 
and child problems. Parents frequently call her to discuss their 
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children. Students often come back from the high school to visit 
her. 


Extracurricular activities 


In the elementary school there is a safety patrol under the direc- 
tion of the principal. It supervises crossing streets and cafeteria 
order, and ushers at assemblies. 

Since half of the high school students come in on busses, activi- 
ties are held at noon hour or at night. 

The school carries a full athletic program and fields teams in 
football, basketball, baseball, and track. The town supports the 
teams very enthusiastically. 

Each year there is a combined junior and senior class play. Last 
year this venture netted $100. There is talk of trying an operetta 
Soon. 

The high school has a student council composed of president, 
Vice-president, secretary, and representatives from each home room. 
Mr. Paul is the sponsor. They meet at noon once a month and dis- 
Cuss school activities. 

Future Homemakers of America meets once a month under the 
Sponsorship of Miss Graham. Speakers are brought in for these 
meetings. Each year they sponsor a dance. 

The Yearbook Club meets frequently at noon and at night during 
the time the yearbook is being prepared. Mr. Jackson is the sponsor, 
but he doesn’t always attend. 

The Science Club meets once a month. They see films on science 
that Mr, Krause obtains from the state university. Twice a year 
they go for nature study walks. 

The Band Club meets once a month in the evening. Mr. Owen is 
the sponsor. They have also organized a dance band, which plays 
for school dances and some community functions. 

The Latin Club meets four times a year at the home of the spon- 
Sor, Miss Fall. Only students getting an A or B in Latin I are eligi- 
ble for membership. 

The Industrial Arts Club is open to anyone who is interested, 
and it is the largest club in the school. The members meet with 
Mr. Davis once a month at night in the school shop. Outside speak- 
ers are often present. They discuss methods and new machinery in 


industry. 


FREMONT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The Fremont School District is made up of the town of Fremont 
and the area surrounding it. The total district encompasses nearly 
40 square miles. 


The community 


The last census showed a population of 850 for the town. Fremont 
is 50 years old and has remained about the same size for the last 
30 years. Fremont is primarily a shopping center for the surround- 
ing farm area. It has four service stations, two of which also have 
garages. There are two taverns, one theater, two restaurants, a 
motel, and ten retail stores among the businesses. The largest em- 
ployer is the Fremont Cheese Factory which has 25 workers, There 
are three churches in town. 

The Fremont Lions Club was formed five years ago. The Ameri- 
can Legion has been in Fremont since 1920. Besides the several 
organizations connected with the churches, there is also a Fremont 
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Better Living Society which is primarily interested in art, music, 
and literature. 

The farms in the Fremont area are largely below average in pro- 
duction for the state. Within a radius of 30 miles, there are seven 
towns approximately the size of Fremont. Fifty miles away is 
Clarke, a city of 10,000. 


Pupil population 


Fremont Elementary School has an enrollment this fall of 205 
students in kindergarten through eighth grade. Students are dis- 
tributed fairly evenly throughout the grades, although there are 
fewer than average in kindergarten since some families do not start 
their children in school until first grade. 

Fremont High School includes some students who had their ele- 
mentary school education in rural one-room schools. The total 
enrollment this year is 160. Fifty-five are ninth graders; 50, tenth 
graders; 30, eleventh graders; and 25, twelfth graders. Informal 
estimates suggest that the rural children are more apt to drop out 
of school before high school graduation than are the pupils from 
town. State law requires children to stay in school until the age of 
16. About 10 per cent of the high school graduates go on to college. 
More than half of the pupils leave Fremont when they go to work. 
In the past, pupils going to college were most apt to go to the state 
universitv which is 200 miles away. Two years ago Clarke estab- 
lished a community college, and last year two graduates from 
Fremont enrolled there. 

About one-tenth of the elementary and one-fourth of the high 
School pupils are transported by bus. 

Because of a limited testing program, no definite information 
is available on the intelligence of Fremont pupils. However, for 
the past three years intelligence tests have been given to third- 
grade and eighth-grade pupils and it appears that both groups are 
at about the fortieth percentile on national norms on a single-score 


highly verbal test. 


School facilities 


The high school was built in 193 
Neither is particularly crowded. The 


0, the elementary school in 1948. 
high school gymnasium serves 
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as an auditorium and from time to time community groups meet 
there. A field with bleachers is available for football, track, and 
baseball. The town baseball team uses this field in the summer. 

From 1930 to 1942 there was a Parent-Teacher Association, but 
declining interest led to its disbandment. 

The tax rate is about average for the state. The amount of money 
spent for education per child is well below the state average. Teach- 
ers’ salaries are among the lowest in the state. Textbooks are fur- 
nished free to all students and have been since the early 19207. 
There is no feeling about this practice and very few are aware that 
some communities in some states still do not do this. 

The County Superintendent of Schools has two supervisors on 
his staff and upon request they visit Fremont to help with methods 
and materials. Both the State Department of Education and the 
state university have consultants in guidance who are available to 
help improve guidance programs. Fremont has never made use of 
these services. 


Individual inventory service 


A state-wide cumulative record is started for each child upon his 
entrance to school. An examination of these records shows identi- 
fying data, school marks, and, in the last three years, the results of 
intelligence tests given to third and eighth graders. The elementary 
and high school principals have complete responsibility for record- 
ing data and for storing the records, which they keep in their offices. 

Upon entrance to school, pupils are now given a medical examina- 
tion, and the results are recorded in the cumulative record. This 
practice was begun two years ago. 

Some elementary teachers, particularly the new ones, make use 
of these records. Not all of the high school teachers are aware that 
such records are kept. Those who do know about them think of 
them as an administrative matter that has no connection with their 
teaching. 

Much informal exchange of information about pupils takes place 
among the teachers. This varies from gossip to professional-level 
sharing of material pertinent to understanding pupils. Both Mrs. 
Baxter, eighth grade, and Miss Spend, high school home economics, 
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have made some use of autobiographies and sociograms, but do not 
file this material in the cumulative folders. 


Information service 


There is no formal program of information services. No visits to 
business or industry are made; no files of occupational information 
are kept. 

The home economics teacher and the agriculture teacher both 
have a few pamphlets about occupations which pupils occasionally 
consult. The library has several books about occupations, but the 
newest is more than five years old. In the eighth grade, pupils study 
some occupations in their work on Twentieth Century America. 
Occasional references are made by subject-matter teachers to the 
relation between their subject and occupations. Pupils who plan 
to go on to college sometimes talk with the superintendent or the 
principal about their applications for admission. Both of these 
men have a few college catalogues in their offices. 

Two years ago Fremont participated in a county-wide Career 
Conference and last year a representative of the new Clarke Com- 
munity College talked to classes about the purposes and offerings 
of the college. 

Orientation is informal and left to the discretion of the individual 
teachers. 


Counseling service 


No time is set aside for counseling, and no one is designated as a 
counselor. For educational planning, particularly regarding college, 
pupils are most apt to consult the high school principal or the super- 
intendent. 

All teachers occasionally discuss personal and vocational prob- 
lems with their pupils, both in class groups and individually. The 
home economics teacher and the agriculture teacher do more of this 
than do their colleagues. 

At the elementary level, parents sometimes come in to talk about 
their children's progress and. problems and are most apt to consult 


the elementary school principal. 
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Discipline problems are sent to the two principals and in extreme 
cases are referred on to the superintendent. 


Placement service 


Placement in part-time and summer jobs is informally handled 
by all the staff. The nearest State Employment Office is at Clarke, 
and occasional referrals are made to it. 

The home economics teacher keeps an up-to-date list of girls 
who do baby sitting and mothers are in the habit of calling her 
when they want to hire one. The agriculture teacher has a similar 
list of boys who can do farm work and he is used as a placement 
officer from time to time by farmers in the area. 

The agriculture teacher would also like to institute a cooperative 
program of work experience, but has not yet been able to make the 
necessary arrangements. 


Follow-up service 


There is no formal follow-up service. Sometimes former pupils 
write to a teacher and tell what they are now doing and this 
information is usually passed around to the rest of the faculty. 
The commercial teacher has expressed some interest in having her 
junior business class undertake a follow-up study, but since she is 
new to Fremont, she has not pushed this idea. 


Board of education 


Mns. ANDER, president of the Board, is the wife of a prosperous 
farmer. She was first elected to the Board five years ago. The 
Anders are friends of the elementary school principal, Mrs. Baxter. 
When the superintendency was open three years ago, Mrs. Ander 
hoped that Mrs, Baxter would be given the job. Mrs. Ander has 
a high school education. She is becoming increasingly aware that 
the present program in the Fremont schools is not all it should be. 
She thinks that taxes will have to be raised, but her husband tells 
her that the community will never stand for more taxes. 

Mrs. ARDEEN has been serving on the Board for 20 years. She has 
had less than a high school education, but has long been interested 
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in securing the best education for the children of Fremont. Two of 
her six children are college graduates—one a physician. Her hus- 
band is a not-too-successful farmer. Two years ago she was instru- 
mental in getting the Board to hire a physician part-time to give 
medical examinations to entering students and to those going out 
for sports. She thinks that Fremont should hire a full-time nurse. 
Her candidate for superintendent was the high school principal, 
Mr. Green. She is very active in the Fremont Better Living Society. 

Mr. Crypr was first elected to the Board a year ago. He owns 
and operates a restaurant in Fremont and is president of the Lions 
Club. He has had three years of college in business administration, 
The low salaries of the teaching staff are his greatest concern. He 
would like to raise them, but finds that this idea is not too popular 
with the other businessmen in Fremont. He has great respect for 
the superintendent and has talked with him about needed improve- 
ments in the guidance program. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Administrative 


Mr. Ѕмітн is starting his third year at Fremont as superin- 
tendent. Previously, he had spent seven years in a small town in a 
nearby state. For three of these years he was a principal. His wife 
teaches in the elementary school, and their pre-school twin boys 
are cared for by a neighbor during the day. Mr. Smith hopes to 
become a superintendent in a larger district and feels that he must 
make some improvements in Fremont. He has a master's degree in 
administration. Twice a month he holds meetings with the two 
principals to go over program matters. Once a month there is à 
Board meeting and once a month a meeting of the total faculty. Mr. 
Smith is a member of Lions and the American Legion. He is popular 
With the staff, who say that he rarely interferes with what they are 
doing. Although he enjoys what counseling he does, he feels in- 
He would like to make major improvements 
ar, and has told the Board that this 
e in world history and be- 
tact with the faculty and 


competent in this area. 
in the guidance program this ye 
may cost money. He teaches one cours 
lieves that this helps him to maintain con 
student body. 
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Mr. Green, high school teacher-principal, is starting his fifth 
year as principal at Fremont. He taught for ten years in a nearby 
town before coming here. His bachelor’s degree is in physical edu- 
cation and he has some work toward a master’s in administration. 
He would like to be superintendent and was disappointed when the 
board brought in an “outsider” for the job. He has a boy in high 
school and a girl in the eighth grade. He thinks that he should be 
relieved of the music classes so that he could spend more time in 
administration. Although music was his minor in college, he has 
never felt strong in this area. He would like to be assigned counsel- 
ing duties for three periods a day. 

Mrs. Baxter, elementary school teacher-principal, is starting her 
fifth year at Fremont. Before coming to Fremont she had been a 
housewife for five years. When she was divorced, she returned to 
teaching. Prior to her marriage she had been a teacher and a 
principal in a large city district for ten years. She teaches the eighth 
grade. When the superintendency was open, some of the community 
proposed her name, but she expressed no interest in the job. She 
has a master's degree in reading. She is well liked by most of the 
community, although some feel that her teaching is too “progressive.” 
Her reputation in the area among teachers is excellent and she is 
frequently picked to serve on committees of the state educational 
association. She sometimes thinks about returning to the university 
to work on a doctor's degree. She sees а great need for a better 
inventory service and would like to decentralize the keeping of the 
cumulative records. She also would like some help in developing 
a more adequate testing program. 


High school teachers 


Miss SpENp, who teaches home economics, is sponsor of the Future 
Homemakers of America, She has several courses toward a master's 
degree in guidance and hopes to complete her work next summer. 
She would like eventually to have a job as counselor. She is starting 
her fourth year at Fremont, and her seventh in teaching. She is very 
active in the Fremont Better Living Society. There is some resent- 
ment against this activity, since she is not from a local family. She 
would like to centralize the information service and offer a course 
in family living. This idea is vigorously opposed by some who fear 
that it would lead to sex education. She is the senior class sponsor 
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and well liked by the pupils. Most of the faculty appreciate her 
hard work. Miss Spend persuaded the school to subscribe to the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal which she reads. 

Mr. Comer, the coach, had championship teams in both basket- 
ball and football last year, and as a result is quite popular with the 
community. This is his second year at Fremont and his tenth year 
in teaching. He has some work toward a master’s degree in physi- 
cal education. His wife works as a secretary in the Fremont Cheese 
Factory. The Comets have no children. Because of the low pay on 
his present job, he is considering leaving teaching to sell insurance 
full time. He is sponsor of the freshman class and liked by both 
students and faculty. He sees a great need for improvement of the 
guidance services and thinks that Fremont should join with nearby 
districts to hire some specialized pupil personnel workers on a joint 
basis. He is the only teacher who drives a school bus. 

Mn. Coon, shop teacher, is starting his fifth year at Fremont and 
his fifth year of teaching. He does not have a college degree. The 
oldest of his four children is in college. Mr. Coon is considering 
returning to his former trade of electrician because of the low sal- 
ary he receives as a teacher. He thinks the vocational courses should 
be increased and more vocational guidance given. The pupils are 
not enthusiastic about Mr. Coon, and the faculty sees him as being 
а very negative person who is opposed to any innovation or any 
Suggestion that the professional standards of the school need to 
be improved. 

Mr. Склнам, who teaches most of the mathematics courses, has 
expressed himself to the effect that guidance is a fad that gets in 
the way of real education. Mr. Graham has seen many changes 
during his 35 years of teaching and has opposed all of them. This 
is his tenth year at Fremont. He is the sophomore class sponsor. 
Of his four grown children, one is a superintendent of a neighboring 
School district. Mr. Graham's bachelor's degree is in mathematics 
and he has seen no need to take any work since receiving that de- 
gree. His wife is active in the Fremont Better Living Society. Mr. 
Graham would like to see a return to the “good old days,” when 
those who did not have academic ability were allowed to leave 
school earlier, Recently, however, he has become interested in 
some of the newer statistical methods and is intrigued with their 


application to test construction. 


Mr. Lewis, who sponsors the Future Farmers of America, has 
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most of his work toward a master’s degree in vocational education. 
He has spent 15 years at Fremont, owns a small farm, and feels 
that this is his permanent home. His three children are in college. 
He would like to see a cooperative work experience program started 
and thinks that the school should do much more in placement. It 
is his belief that the community should share much of the respon- 
sibility for guidance. He is active in the American Legion and well 
liked in the community. Students often turn to him for help with 
personal, vocational, and educational problems. The administra- 
tion respects him, as do the rest of the teachers. 

Mrs. MacDonnz is starting her fifteenth year of teaching at Fre- 
mont, and her fortieth in the profession. Her husband, a pharma- 
cist, died ten years ago. Her three children live in distant states. 
This year she is the sponsor of the junior class. Mrs. MacDonne is 
an “institution” at Fremont, where it is generally conceded that a 
genuine interest in the welfare of pupils lurks somewhere beneath 
a facade of contempt for “modern” education and such frills as 
guidance. Many of her former English students return to tell her 
how much they appreciate the rigorous standards to which they 
were held in her classes, 

Mrs. Rirrz, the wife of a farmer, has no children. The Rifles have 
only lived in the Fremont area for two years and Mrs. Rifle is be- 
ginning her first year of teaching. She would like to use her com- 
mercial classes to do a follow-up study. She had two guidance 


courses while getting her bachelor’s degree and hopes to learn more 
about this subject. 


Elementary school teachers 


Mrs. Аттікү, third grade, is married to a service station operator 
and has four grown children. She taught for ten years before her 
marriage and returned to teaching five years ago. She has no col- 
lege degree and no plans for getting one. She teaches the third 
grade and there have been complaints from parents about her dis- 
interest and from pupils about her severe discipline. Mrs. Attley 
says that her home must have first claim on her time and that chil- 
dren must learn to obey. The principal would like to dismiss her, 
but the superintendent doesn’t think that the Board would let her 
go since her husband, a former mayor, is an important man in the 
town. 
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Miss Corus, kindergarten and first grade, is starting her third 
year of teaching at Fremont the only district in which she has 
taught. Her bachelor’s degree included courses in special educa- 
tion, and she would like to see special provision made for retarded 
and gifted children. She points out that about ten per cent of the 
children are failed at Fremont, but no one is ever accelerated. She 
thinks grouping in extraclass interest clubs would help provide for 
individual differences. 

Miss Dr Vor graduated from the state university last year and 
is eager to begin her first year of teaching. She will have the fifth 
grade and is anxious to visit the parents and obtain their coopera- 
tion. She feels the need for more test data on her pupils and hopes 
that the county supervisor will be able to give her some time. 

Miss Farmer, fourth grade, is starting her third (and she hopes 
her last) year at Fremont and as a teacher. She is engaged to the 
principal of a nearby school and plans to give up teaching after 
her marriage next summer. She has a bachelor’s degree which in- 
cluded several courses in child growth and development. She has 
been increasingly ‘dismayed at the educational conservatism of 
Fremont and the community has been increasingly critical of her 
methods. 

Mrs. O'Toorz, the wife of a farmer, started teaching three years 
ago when the youngest of her three children began high school. 
She has no degree, but two more summer schools will get her one. 
She is anxious to do a good job and gets much help from the prin- 
cipal. Her seventh graders appreciate her firmness and her genuine 
interest in them. She is known to the administration as the hardest 
working teacher in the school. She thinks that Fremont should 
join with other nearby districts to hire a school social worker and a 
school psychologist. 

Mns, Sarra, the wife of Superintendent Smith, teaches the second 
grade. She taught for two years before her marriage seven years 
ago. This will be her second year of teaching at Fremont. The other 
teachers are somewhat in awe of her and assume that she repeats 
their gripes and comments to her husband. She would like to see 
the total program improved because she thinks it would help her 
husband get a better job in a bigger system. | 

Mns. Van Knurcu, who teaches the sixth grade, is the wife of a 
Prosperous farmer. She taught for ten years as a young girl and 
then was out of education while she reared a family. Ten years ago 
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she returned to the classroom. She has no degree. She is nearing 
the age limit for teachers and plans to retire. She is thought of by 
pupils, faculty, and community as a good-hearted, mildly confused 


woman who has little understanding of the purposes or methods 
of modern schools. 


— 
TIME Smith Green Lewis Spend Grcham | MacDonne Rifle Coon | Comet 
9:00- 10 Ш 11-12 11-12 | LIBRARY 9 STUDY HALL] 10 9 
World | American | Agriculture | Ноте English Form | General 
9:55 | History | History Economies Shop | Science 
9:55- 10 9 10 n 9 12 
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NOON Noon 
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z И" 
1:25- я 10 12 n 10 11-12 | STUDY 
Public Junior | Conference | Home English | English | Bookkeeping | Shop | HALL 
2:20 | Relotions Bond Economies 
run . 11-12 9 11-12 11-12 10 
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3:15 Lessons | Mechanics | HALL Math Practice 
3:15- n 1-12 10 9 11-12 12 i 
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Ficure 27. Fremont High School schedule. 


PLYMOUTH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The Plymouth School District is in the city of Plymouth, but ex- 
tends beyond the city boundaries to include surrounding territory. 
Plymouth celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary last year with a 
Pageant, over which the governor presided. It is very proud of its 
history and traditions. 


The community 


In 1950 the census showed the town of Plymouth to have a popu- 
lation of just over 20,000. Estimates place its present population 
about 10 per cent higher than that. The school district includes 


about another thousand people. 
The largest industry in Plymouth is the Plymouth Auto Parts 


Company, which employs about 400 men and 50 women. The sec- 
Ond largest is the Puritan Electrical Supply. There are ten other 
factories, all employing more than 50 people. Since Plymouth is the 
argest city within a radius of 75 miles, many townspeople work in 
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businesses serving the surrounding agricultural area. There is a 
large state hospital in Plymouth which cares for tubercular patients. 

The distribution of the labor force by socioeconomic groups was 
reported in 1950 as: 


Occupation Per cent 
Professional workers se 10 
Proprietors, managers, and officials (including 
farm workers ) 20 
Clerks and kindred workers |... a . 0 
Skilled workers and foremen x 10 
Semi-skilled workers... малый DU 
Unskilled workers VAATE AES x 20 
100 


There are 19 churches in Plymouth. One is a Jewish synagogue, 
two are Roman Catholic, the others include the leading Protestant 
denominations. 

A well equipped library was started by the Carnegie Foundation 
and now receives tax aid for its support. It is governed by a Library 
Commission appointed by the City Council. It employs a qualified 
librarian and one part-time library aide. The American Association 
of University Women provides some volunteer help to the library 
to enable it to give better service, 

The organizations active in Plymouth include the Masons, Knights 
of Columbus, B'nai Brith, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and First Settlers of Plymouth. There 
is also an active Chamber of Commerce, a local of the United Auto 
Workers, a branch of the American Legion, and local Democratic 
and Republican clubs. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. share a build- 
ing and provide recreation and educational activities. There are 
several Scout troops in the district, 

Because of the presence of the state hospital, Plymouth has an 
unusually large number of people in the medical profession. Besides 
the hospital for tubercular patients, there is a general hospital which 
is privately endowed. The local medical association is quite active 
and well supported by the physicians in the community. Last year 
it was successful in а request to the school board that it emplov a 
physician half-time to work with the school. At the same time, the 
school nurse was changed from part-time to full-time status, 

Plymouth has one parochial (Roman Catholic) elementary school, 
which includes the first eight grades. The public schools have six 
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elementary schools (kindergarten through sixth), one junior high 
school ( grades seven and eight), and one senior high school. 

There are three motion picture theatres, one roller skating rink, 
and a balanced shopping district. On Saturdays there is a market 
at which the farmers from the surrounding area offer their produce 
for sale direct to the consumer. Some of the local merchants are 
opposed to this market and there has been agitation in the City 
Council to raise the license fee for such marketing. 

Plymouth can be reached by railroad or bus (it is at the intersec- 
tion of two U. S. highways). There is an airport, but no regularly 
scheduled flights. 

The state, in cooperation with the Community Chest, maintains 
a child guidance clinic staffed by a clinical psychologist, a psychi- 
atric social worker, and a psychiatrist, also on the staff of the state 
hospital, who serves a half-day a week. This clinic accepts referrals 
from a large area surrounding Plymouth and including several other 
School districts. Mr, Albert, the clinic director, has a master's degree 
in clinical psychology. He would like to spend more time working 
with teachers in preventive guidance. 

There are two golf courses in Plymouth. The one at the Plymouth 
Country Club is reserved for members; the other, Shady Acres Golf 
Club, is open to the public. There is a large park on the edge of 
town which has facilities for picnics, tennis, baseball, and swim- 
ming. There is a qualified director, Mr. Maguire, in charge of the 
recreation facilities at the park. He is assisted by volunteer workers. 
Mr. Maguire has a bachelor's degree in recreation and is anxious 
to cooperate with the schools. During the summer he is assisted 
by two part-time assistants—one in arts and crafts and one who 
serves as a life guard. 

The State Employment Service has a branch office in Plymouth, 
which serves to place workers on jobs and administer the unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

The local newspaper, the Plymouth Progress, is published on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. It has a circulation well beyond the 
confines of the town. It also does job printing. 

In the last five years a little theatre group has been organized. 
This group uses the park facilities for rehearsals, and stages its 
productions in the school auditorium. At first the group was frowned 
on for “Bohemian” tendencies, but as the townspeople became bet- 
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ter acquainted with its work the club was given greater acceptance. 
It is now considered quite an honor to be associated with the 
Plymouth Players. 


Pupil population and school facilities 


There are six public elementary schools distributed throughout 
the district. Beech Elementary was built in 1940 and has 660 stu- 
dents. Ellwood W. Garrett Elementary (named after Plymouth’s 
first mayor) is approximately 50 years old and houses 450 students. 
Elm Elementary is three years old and has 600 students, Dogwood 
Elementary and Ash Elementary are both five years old, with 550 
and 220 students, respectively. Carob Elementary was opened 
only last year and now has 400 students. 

Plymouth Junior High School and Plymouth Senior High School 
are on the same grounds. They share some facilities, but have 
separate administrations and faculties. Plymouth Junior High in- 
cludes grades seven and eight. It has 500 students, of whom 10 
per cent are nonresident and are brought to school each day by 
bus from the surrounding area. The senior high school, grades 
nine through twelve, has an enrollment of 1,100. Its enrollment 
is 25 per cent nonresident. The two schools share the gymnasium, 
which includes a swimming pool, the manual arts building, as well 
as home economics, art, and music facilities. The school plant 
housing the junior and senior high schools dates back 25 years, 
although improvements and additions have been made as recently 
as two years ago. 

Standardized test data indicates that average intelligence, as 
measured by verbal tests, is at about the fiftieth percentile in grade 
three, falls to forty-third in grade nine, and then rises until it is 
again almost at the fiftieth percentile in grade twelve. Achievement 
tests show about a half year’s retardation at grade six. There has 
been considerable dissatisfaction with this finding and some talk 
of using a different test, 

State law permits children to leave school at age 16 and about 
40 percent of the children drop out of school without graduating. 
The larger proportion of these are boys, and the sex distribution in 
the senior class is 65 per cent girls and 35 per cent boys. The median 
age at graduation is 18 years, 3 months. Since World War II, а 
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little more than half of the graduates have gone on to college. Of 
these, 10 per cent leave the state to attend school while the rest 
attend the state university, state colleges (of which there are three), 
or community colleges. Average class size in the elementary schools 
is 85; in junior high school, 30; and in senior high school, 33. Most 
secondary teachers are assigned four classes plus a home room and 
a study hall. 

At present no evening classes are offered at Plymouth. The Auto 
Workers union and the American Association of University Women 
jointly requested the school board to start adult classes two years 
ago, but the board did not grant their request. 

Each of the eight schools has its own Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. In the elementary schools they are quite active—especially 
in Ash, Carob, and Ellwood W. Garrett. The paid-up membership 
in the junior high P.T.A. is 550, of whom about ten regularly 
attend meetings. In the senior high school the paid-up member- 
ship is 1,500 and nearly 30 attend meetings. 

The district has furnished textbooks for the past 80 years at no 
direct cost to the students or their parents. Nearly every year a 
group calls on the board and asks that the schools return to a rental 
system or require students to buy their books. The group fears that 
the present system will have a deleterious effect on the character 
of students who are said to be “getting something for nothing.” 
Usually the group quotes statistics on juvenile delinquency, divorce 
rates, international totalitarianism, and the amount of money spent 
on cosmetics to bolster its argument. 

The County Superintendent of Schools has a staff, which is 
charged with accounting and state fund distribution. On this staff 
there are two well-trained supervisors of instruction who work 
largely at the elementary level and in the smaller districts. The 
county superintendent would like to hire a guidance specialist, but 
he has been unable to find the necessary funds for this position. 

The State Department of Education has a guidance consultant, 
Mr. Kruger, on its staff. Mr. Kruger spent some time in Plymouth 
four years ago when the guidance program was undergoing some 
changes. He was well liked by all the faculty and impressed the 
school board with his discussion of trends in school guidance. 

Nearly every year the state university offers at least е, 
in professional education at Plymouth. These courses are we 
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attended by teachers from Plymouth and the surrounding towns. 
Last year this course was “Introduction to Guidance.” The year 
before it was “Improvement of Reading.” 

The staff of the Child Guidance Clinic has been holding volun- 
tary in-service training meetings for interested teachers once a 
month in the evening. Attendance has averaged about 15, with ten 
of these from the Plymouth schools. The general theme of the 
meetings has been “Understanding the Normal Growth and Devel- 
opment of Children,” 

Salaries at Plymouth are about average for the state. The tax 
rate is a little less than in most towns, and the assessed valuation 
per student is slightly higher. Plymouth has large signs at the high- 
way approaches to town which read “Plymouth—City of Progress. 
Good Schools. Low Taxes.” 


PRESENT GUIDANCE SERVICES 


The various guidance services in Plymouth are somewhat unevenly 


developed, and there are differences among the several schools and 
school levels, 


Individual inventory service 


A cumulative record is opened for each student when he enters 
school. In the elementary schools, the teachers maintain these rec- 
ords and keep them in their rooms. In junior and senior high school, 
the entries are made by the home room teacher and the records are 
kept in the principals office. The records are brought up to date 
each semester and this work is quite conscientiously done. 

Information found in the cumulative records includes the student's 
name, sex, birthdate (including an indication of how this was veri- 
fied), address, and telephone number; parents’ names, occupations, 
and birthplaces; student's attendance and scholarship records; data 
from standardized tests; teachers’ observations; and a record of 
immunizations and serious illnesses. In addition, most of the records 
will include other health data and physical status. A record of height 
and weight is kept. The Wetzel Grid is maintained for each student 

from kindergarten through the sixth grade. Profile sheets from tests 
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are frequently included, and it is not uncommon to find examples 
of elementary school art work. For some time a seventh-grade 
English teacher had the children write autobiographies and added 
these to the cumulative records, but when she left Plymouth the 
practice was not continued. 

The elementary school testing program is directed by the ele- 
mentary supervisor, who works in cooperation with the six teacher- 
principals. The tests are given, scored, and recorded by the class- 
room teachers after instruction by the supervisor and principals. 
At present, a mental ability test is given in the third and again in 
the fifth grade. This test yields an LQ. and is largely verbal in 
nature, An achievement test battery is given in the fourth and sixth 
grades. 

In the junior high school, the testing is done by home room teach- 
ers. In the seventh grade, another form of the mental ability test 
used in the elementary school is given. In the eighth grade, two 
tests are administered—an algebra prognosis test and a Latin prog 
nosis test. These results are used in programming students for their 
ninth-grade work. 

In the senior high school the testing is done by the two counselors. 
They give and score the tests and record the results. A multifactor 
test is given in the tenth and again in the twelfth grade. An interest 
inventory is also administered in the tenth grade. In the course 
of their counseling with students the counselors often give other 
tests of achievement, special aptitude, and adjustment. Mr. Zotta, 
the boys’ counselor, has been trained in individual tests and some- 
times gives them. 

The cumulative records are frequently consulted by the teachers 
in the elementary schools, very rarely in junior high school, and in 
senior high school frequently by the counselors, but rarely by the 
teachers. 

When a student moves to a school outside the district his cumu- 
ted and the record sent to the new school. 
r record is kept in the office of the superin- 
ly identifying information and 


lative record is photosta 
For each student a briefe 
tendent. This record contains on 


School marks. | 
The present tests being used were selected by the elementary 


supervisor for the elementary schools, by the principal о, з 
junior high schools, and by the two counselors for the senior high 
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schools. In none of the schools was there an attempt to get the 
thinking of the teachers before selecting the tests to be used. 


Information service 


Throughout elementary school, pupils are given some information 
about occupations, educational opportunities, and social relation- 
ships. This information is included in the regular curriculum, 
particularly in the first grade, where children learn about the city 
of Plymouth and some of the kinds of workers who live there. In 
the sixth grade there is a unit on Industrial Expansion of America. 
During this unit children begin to understand the changes that 
have come about in America from its beginnings as primarily an 
agricultural country to its present position as a highly industrial 
one. Some of the elementary teachers take their classes to visit 
factories so that the children can observe men at work. 

"Teachers in the sixth grade have developed a unit preparing the 
children for their high school experience, They visit the high school, 
and usually arrangements are made for a recent graduate to return 
and talk with them about junior high school. The concept of elec- 
tives is explained. The nature of this unit varies widely from school 
to school and from teacher to teacher. 

Junior high school home room teachers make a special effort to 
orient new seventh graders to their school. Student leaders talk in 
the home rooms, the club program is explained, and printed material 
telling about the junior high school program is sent home to the 
parents. 

Some occupaional, educational, and social information is avail- 
able in the junior high school library, but no attempt has been made 
to keep a current file of such material. Most of this information is 
in book form. The librarian is quite familiar with what is available, 
but the teachers are not, 

Last year the junior high school home room teachers worked out 
à course of topics to be covered in the home rooms. These included 
Orientation to Plymouth Junior High School, Safety Education, 
Health Education, Self-Adjustment, Social Guidance, Educational 
Guidance, and Occupational Information. A committee is now work- 
ing to develop and list materials to be used in teaching these units. 

Some of the junior high school teachers spend a little time explain- 
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ing the educational and occupational implications of their subject. 
but this is the exception rather than the rule. The home economics 
teacher has some pamphlet material on family relations and the 
development of personality. This material is used in the eighth 
grade when the pupils study Home and Family Problems. 

In Plymouth Senior High School, occupational and educational 
information is to be found both in the guidance office and in the 
vocational education office. The counselors have a very complete 
file of college catalogues which includes all the colleges in the state 
and many from out of state. This file is kept up to date. There is 
also information on business schools and trade schools. The voca- 
tional office has several pamphlets on trades. 

Last year the counselors were successful in obtaining quite a 
complete file of social information which includes the Life Adjust- 
ment Series of Science Research Associates. They had hoped to 
begin both a Career Day and a College Night to provide additional 
information, but they were unable to get these two functions 
started. 

The counselors make a point of visiting ninth-grade home rooms 
to explain the high school program. In the fall, senior high school 
home room teachers spend some time acquainting students with 
high school traditions and regulations. Each year Plymouth Senior 
High has an Open House during Public School Week, and many 


parents visit the school at that time. 


Counseling service 


There are no counselors assigned to the elementary schools. Class- 
room teachers are supposed to have parent conferences twice a year 
with the parents of every child. During these conferences they 
gather information about the children and at the same time pass 
along information to the parents. The number of such conferences 
varies considerably among the schools and teachers. What counsel- 
ing is done with the children is the classroom teacher's job. Occa- 
sionally, difficult children may be referred to the principal. 

Children who appear to be emotionally disturbed are referred to 
the visiting teacher or in some cases to the Plymouth Child Guidance 
Clinic. Referral procedures vary somewhat from school to school. 

Plymouth Junior High School has no counselors. For the past 
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two years the principal has strongly recommended the naming of 
a man and a woman teacher to be released on a half-time basis for 
counseling duties. At the present time, the principal handles cases 
that are referred to him. The principal has neither the time nor the 
professional training to deal with complex cases of personal, voca- 
tional, or even educational problems. Referrals are made by the 
principal to the visiting teacher and to the Plymouth Child Guid- 
ance Clinic. 

Home room teachers assume counseling responsibility in con- 
nection with the educational planning of students in their home 
rooms. These interviews are focused almost exclusively on selection 
of electives and on poor marks. However, the units now being 
handled in home rooms often move past the provision of informa- 
tion to the clarification of attitudes and increased self-understand- 
ing, and might be described as a form of counseling. There is con- 
siderable variation among home room teachers with regard to the 
amount of time they give to individual interviews. 

Plymouth Junior High School has a system of parent-teacher 
conferences individually scheduled by the teachers. Again, there is 
wide variation both in the number of conferences teachers have and 
the topics discussed in the conferences. This system of conferences 
was inaugurated without complete understanding on the part of 


the faculty, and with no in-service training on how to conduct con- 
ferences of this kind. 


Plymouth Senior High School has two full-time counselors. They 
divide the case load on the basis of sex—a boys’ counselor and a 
girls’ counselor. They have complete charge of the testing program. 
Neither has responsibility for a home room or for classes. They have 
complete authority to call students out of class for testing or inter- 
viewing, and they have used this authority so discreetly that there 
seems to be little faculty resentment of this power. 

Home room teachers do some educational counseling as a part 
of course selection. The high school counselors have concentrated 
largely on educational and vocational counseling, but in some 
cases they have dealt with personal problems of the pupils. An occa- 
sional referral is made to the Plymouth Child Guidance Clinic and 
it is not uncommon for the counselors to hold interviews with par- 
ents of the pupils. Once in a while they may talk with the parents 

and the pupil at the same time. 
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Placement service 


Some of the pupils at the junior high school have part-time jobs, 
and it occasionally happens that teachers hear of such jobs and call 
them to the attention of the students. This same situation holds for 
summer jobs. No regular organization or procedure is used to chan- 
nel information about jobs to pupils or to channel pupils to jobs. 

In the senior high school the director of vocational education helps 
many graduates to find employment. He also helps get part-time 
jobs, both as a part of the cooperative program and outside of it. 
It is customary for other faculty members who hear about job 
possibilities to pass along the information to the director of voca- 
tional education, It is understood informally by pupils that he is 
the one to talk to about jobs. Counselors frequently ask his help 
in finding part-time jobs for students who need work. 

Referrals are frequently made to the Plymouth branch of the 
State Employment Service. The employment service personnel are 
Cooperative in every way. They do not ask for any test data from 
the school, nor do they discuss the placement with the school. Last 
year one of the counselors asked the employment office if they would 
like to have any of the data the school had collected on a student 
over the last 12 years—including results of several tests, school 
marks, and teacher reactions. The employment service manager 
replied with some surprise, “Oh, no, thank you! We have the Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery!” 


Follow-up service 


There is no formal follow-up service either in the elementary 
schools or in the junior high schools. Of course, much informal and 
unsystematic “follow-up” occurs in the form of visits by former 
students and conversations between teachers and alumni, their par- 
ents, and friends. It is thought by the teachers at Garrett and Ash 
Schools that their graduates do not do as well in junior high school 
as students who attend the other elementary schools. Elementary 


school teachers also believe that their graduates do not read as well 


as the junior high school teachers expect them to. 
In the high school a systematic plan of following up graduates 


was started four years ago. Each student will be followed up for 
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a ten year period. To increase graduate cooperation, copies of class 
lists including the graduates marital and occupational status are 
available each year to each graduate upon request. 

А summary of the follow-up of the class that graduated four years 
ago and last year's class disclosed the information in Fig. 28. 


LAST YEAR'S CLASS GRADUATING 


S| 


DATA АУА АЗГЕ CLASS FOUR YEARS AGO 
Percentage of returns sss 85 35 
Number of: 

boys returning questionnaire 99 71 

girls returning questionnaire ... 171 64 
Enrolled in: 

community colleg 61 4 

college in state .. 79 50 

college out of state 1 10 

trade 5сһоо!.. 2 1 

business college 10 5 
Working as: 

apprentice.... 12 3 

semi-skilled 34 2 

farming . 16 5 

clerical . 20 15 
Married: 

girls 13 28 

boys 0 12 
In service 7 10 
Living: 

in Plyrauth сыс» 112 59 

in state but not in Plymouth .. 140 51 

out-of-state... — 18 25 


Ficure 28. Follow-up study, Plymouth Senior High. 


A file has been started to keep information on drop-outs, but it 
is not systematically maintained. This file is on three-by-five cards 
and contains the following information: name, address, phone, grade 
when student left school, date when student left school, reason for 
leaving, present job (dated), There are about 150 of these cards in 
the counselor's office now, but no one has tabulated them. 


Board of education 


Plymouth schools have a five-man board of education, but at 
the present time there is one vacancy because of the sudden death 
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of Miss Colombo, a retired social worker who had been elected to 
the board for the first time last year. The Board is empowered to 
appoint a replacement but has not done so as yet. The term of 
office is four years. 

The president of the Board is Mr. O'Marrey, a former mayor of 
Plymouth, who was defeated in a race for Congress two years ago. 
Mr. O'Malley is a 41-year-old bachelor who owns and manages the 
Plymouth Arms, the best hotel in town. He has a degree in business 
administration from the state university. He has missed more Board 
meetings, which are held every other week, than any other member. 
He displays relatively little interest in the schools, but is inclined 
to follow the superintendent's recommendations on all matters. 

Mns. Van Tupper is the wife of a prosperous farmer. She has а 
high school education, and is most concerned about the rising tax 
costs occasioned by the school program. She is the mother of three 
grown children. She is a former president of First Settlers of Ply- 
mouth and an active member of her church. This is her eleventh 
year on the Board. She ran on a platform of *No frills or fads— 
just good American education for good American children." In her 
11 years, she has never missed a meeting. 

Dn. HaxskiLL is a past president of the Plymouth Medical Asso- 
ciation. He has a fine practice in general medicine, and is greatly 
respected throughout the city. His family has resided in Plymouth 
for three generations, and all the men have been physicians. He is 
on the Board of Directors of the Plymouth Country Club. His two 
boys are both attending an Eastern men's college. He is most con- 
cerned about the physical and mental health of the students. He 
regularly reads one or two educational journals and finds time to 
visit classes once a month or so. He is convinced that the guidance 
program needs strengthening. 

Mns. $мттн is a newcomer to Plymouth. The Smiths moved here 
from the state capital just nine months before the election that 
placed her on the Board. Her husband is a chiropractor who is quite 
active in Lions and the American Legion. The Smith children are 
in the third, fifth, and tenth grades. The children do not read as 
well as their parents think they should. Mrs. Smith graduated from 
a small liberal arts college which is not recognized by any accredita- 
tion association. She is primarily interested in what she describes 
as a "return to phonics" and in requiring algebra and Latin of every 
student. Her oldest boy failed algebra last year and Mrs. Smith 
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was not pleased by this development. She wondered out loud in 
a board meeting whether his teacher, Mr. Napper, shouldn't be fired 
for his obvious incompetence. Mrs. Smith taught the fourth grade 
for one year before being married. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Administrative 


Mr. ВгАкЕ was appointed superintendent last year when the 
former superintendent retired after 40 years of service. Mr. Blake 
was considered Dr. Hanskill’s candidate. The Blakes are members of 
the Plymouth Country Club. He is 40 years old and has two boys 
in junior high school. Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Hanskill are good 
friends and both are active in the A.A.U.W. Prior to coming to 
Plymouth Mr. Blake was principal of a high school in a large metro- 
politan school district in the state. There was some community 
resentment because the superintendency went to an “outsider”. He 
has his master’s degree in administration and is working on his doc- 
torate. He has contributed articles to professional journals and is 
much in demand as a speaker. He is a member of Kiwanis and 
attends regularly. He has had a number of guidance courses and 
is well read in the field. Mr. Blake holds weekly policy meetings 
with his principals, the business manager, and the elementary 
supervisor, 

Mr. ArcERNON, the business manager, is an old friend of the Van 
Tuppers. He is 65 years old and eligible for retirement. He has been 
with the Plymouth Schools for 25 years. Prior to this job he was 
an accountant with industry. He has had no training in education 
and has no classroom or administrative experience. He conceives 
of his job as one of keeping expenses down. It is generally thought 
that he has much influence with Mrs. Van Tupper and Mrs. Smith. 
He was opposed to Mr. Blake’s appointment. When he was hired, 
the organizational structure was such that Mr. Algernon reported 
directly to the Board. Last year this was changed so that he now 
reports to the superintendent. Mr. Algernon believes that the 
former system was better. 

Mr. Bianton, the high school principal, has been with the system 
30 years. For 15 years he was a mathematics teacher, and for the 
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last 15 years he has been a principal. He has a master’s degree in 
administration. When the last superintendent retired, many people 
thought that Mr, Blanton should be appointed as his replacement. 
Mr. Blanton, however, did not want the job. He holds semi-monthly 
staff mectings largely devoted to in-service training. He is quite 
sympathetic with the guidance movement and well informed in this 
area, Mrs. Blanton is active in First Settlers of Plymouth and in 
church work. Mr. Blanton is hoping to make greater use of Mr. 
Kruger's service in stimulating the guidance program. 

Mn. Biccer, the junior high school principal, has been on his 
present job three years. He has four children in elementary school 
and one child aged three. Before coming to Plymouth three years 
ago he was superintendent in a very small neighboring town. He has 
spent 15 years in education. He started out as a coach. His master’s 
degree is in guidance, with a minor in administration. He is consid- 
ering taking work toward his doctorate. He conceives of the major 
function of the junior high school as being one of guidance. For the 
last two years he has requested that the staff be expanded so that 
he could have counseling time, but both years the superintendent in 
office told him that the time was not ripe for such a move. The 
Biggers are close friends of Mr. O'Malley, and Mr. Bigger gave him 
much indirect help in his last campaign. It was Mr. Bigger who was 
most instrumental in persuading the university to offer the course in 
“Introduction to Guidance.” He holds semi-monthly staff meetings. 

Mr. Marte, a former sixth-grade teacher, was appointed ele- 
mentary supervisor three years ago. He is working on a master’s 
degree in elementary administration. He is sympathetic to the 
objectives of the guidance program and has close liaison with the 
high-school counselors, the visiting teacher, and the Child Guidance 
Clinic, Mr. Marble has two children who are below school age. He 
is a member of the American Legion and Lions, but is quite inactive 
in both groups. This is his sixth year in education and his fourth at 
Plymouth, He hold semi-monthly staff meetings with the ele- 
mentary school principals. 

Miss Fnaxpon, principal of Ash Elementary School, taught for 
15 years before coming to Plymouth 20 years ago. She has been 
a principal for the last ten years. She has a number of courses past 
her bachelor’s degree. Most of them are in administration. She 
teaches the sixth grade and is well liked by students, faculty, and 
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parents. The P.T.A. in her school is quite active and gives much 
support to the school. Last year it organized a child study group 
and Miss Frandor was quite helpful in obtaining speakers for them. 
She holds monthly staff meetings which are devoted to consideration 
of child development, instructional methods, and educational phil- 
osophy. Miss Frandor actively opposed Mr. O'Malley in his Con- 
gressional race by working diligently for his opponent. She attends 
the N.E.A. convention every year. The student failure rate at Ash 
has been the lowest of the elementary schools. Miss Frandor at- 
tended all the meetings at the Child Guidance Clinic last year. 

Miss DuKLE, principal of Beech Elementary School, taught for 
ten years before coming to Plymouth 35 years ago. She has been 
a principal for 20 years. She obtained her B.A. the year she was 
appointed principal and has taken no course work since. She 
now is a fulltime principal and is considered a strict disciplinarian. 
Her school has the largest teacher turnover of.any school in the 
district. The Beech P.T.A. is the least active in the district. Her 
monthly staff meetings deal largely with administrative matters. 
She is an old friend of the Van Tuppers. Miss Dukle’s father was 
a county judge. 

Mr. ENGLE is serving his first year as principal in the newest Plym- 
outh School—Carob, He taught the fifth grade in Ash School 
for seven years prior to this appointment. He has had no other 
experience in school work. He has a master’s degree in administra- 
tion and has had courses in guidance. When the superintendent 
recommended his appointment, some people thought that he was 
too inexperienced and young for the job. He has two children of 
pre-school age. He hopes to move to another district as a superin- 
tendent. He would like to have a school psychologist and a remedial 
reading specialist hired. His first job, as he sees it, is to build an 
active and supportive P.T.A. He holds weekly staff meetings to 
which parents are regularly invited. He teaches the fifth grade. 

Mn. Connon, principal of Dogwood Elementary School, has been 
a principal for five years. He taught science in the high school for 
ten years prior to his appointment. He coached for five years in 
another district before that. The Condons are good friends of the 
former superintendent. Dogwood has a P.T.A. in name only. He 
teaches the sixth grade, but is more interested in administration than 
in instruction. His primary responsibility, as he sees it, is to raise 
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the “standards” at Dogwood. By and large his teachers believe 
that “he doesn’t understand elementary school children.” He 
groups the children by ability level as measured by intelligence 
tests. He makes no use of the visiting teacher or the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic. He believes that each school “should wash its own 
dirty linen.” Students fear his harsh discipline. Mr. Condon has 
no children. The Condons belong to the Plymouth Country Club. 
He holds monthly staff meetings. 

Mr. Barcu, the principal at Elm, is starting his fourth year as a 
principal, his tenth year at Plymouth, and his twentieth in educa- 
tion. Before his appointment, he coached basketball in the high 
school. He has three girls in high school and one in college. Since 
his appointment as principal he has returned to school to work on a 
master’s degree in elementary school curriculum. He makes much 
use of the services of Mr. Marble. His monthly staff meetings deal 
with professional problems, and he frequently has Miss Frandor 
help him with supervision problems. Occasionally he makes use of 
the services of the supervisors on the staff of the County Superin- 
tendent, Although there was initial resentment at his appointment 
because he had not taught elementary school, his teachers have 
come to respect his democratic and professional approach to school 
Problems and his efforts to become acquainted with modern school 
Practice. Mr, Batch believes a school psychologist is needed in the 
district, He also would like to see the district hire a consultant to 
help teachers work with gifted children. Last year he taught the 
Sixth grade; this year he is teaching the fourth grade. He attended 
the training meetings at the Child Guidance Clinic last year. 

Miss Axtronpra, principal at Ellwood W. Garrett Elementary 
School, taught first grade for four years before being appointed 
Principal six years ago. Her father is a well known and well liked 
Physician on the staff of the state hospital in Plymouth. She is a 
Ong-time friend of Dr. Hanskill and the gossipers have it that he 
engineered her appointment as principal in spite of her relative 
Youth. She is engaged to a surgeon and plans to leave teaching next 
Year, when she will be married. She is much admired by parents 
al position, but students find her classes 
Over-organized and complain that they are given no freedom. Her 
Staff resents her rapid rise to a principalship. She has a bachelor's 

egree from an exclusive Eastern girls college. ime ETA. i 


Who are aware of her soci 
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Garrett has always been a very active group. She teaches the first 
grade and holds monthly staff meetings at which she passes on ad- 
ministrative information. The student failure rate at Garrett has 
been the highest of any elementary school. 


Specialized personnel 


Mr. Kraxz is the truant officer for the Plymouth Schools. He has 
three children who graduated from Plymouth High. Two are house- 
wives in other cities in the state, and his son works as a foreman at 
Puritan Electrical Supply. Mr. Klaxe has a high school education. 
He was employed as a policeman for ten years before being hired 
as a truant officer 15 years ago. He checks on attendance problems 
when they are referred to him. Beech and Dogwood make much use 
of his services, but the other elementary schools rarely refer cases 
to him. Mr. Klaxe has had no courses in education, social work, nor 
for that matter, does he have any college-level training. 

Miss Wasuincton, the visiting teacher, has a master's degree in 
social work, and worked in a social agency in the capital city before 
coming to Plymouth six years ago. She is the first visiting teacher 
the district has ever had. She taught for one year in the fifth grade 
before her present assignment. Miss Washington is engaged to a 
lawyer in town, but plans to continue working after marriage. 
Although she is assigned responsibilities for the whole district, most 
of her referrals are from Ash, Carob, and Elm. She enjoys an excel- 
lent relationship with the staff of the Child Guidance Clinic and 
sometimes sits in on their staff meetings. She would like to spend 
less time with individual cases and more time doing in-service train- 
ing. Last year at the final board meeting on the budget, Mrs. Smith 
moved that the position of visiting teacher be discontinued and the 
money allocated for salary for this position be spent to provide 
tachistoscopes for each school. There was no second to the motion. 


Presidents of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Mrs. KuMcAnp is serving her second year as president of the Plym- 
outh High School P.T.A. She is active in the First Settlers of 
Plymouth, and she is president of the Plymouth Chamber of Com- 
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merce this year. Mrs. Kumcard is hoping that during her adminis- 
tration the P.T.A. will be able to buy a new movie projector for the 
high school. Her son is student body president. 

Mns. CANZONONI is president of the Plymouth Junior High School 
P.T.A. She is interested in the professional problems of education 
and taught for five years before her marriage. She wants to inform 
herself and the other parents of the elements of a good guidance 
program. She sees no reason why Plymouth schools cannot be the 
best in the state. Her youngest child is in the first grade; her oldest 
in the eighth. Her husband teaches in a nearby district. 

Mns. Kann is president of the Ash Elementary School P.T.A. This 
is her third year as president. She wants to be as helpful as possible 
in furthering the social relationships of teachers and parents. She 
knows little about education and is willing to leave the running of 
the schools to the professionals, Her husband is a real-estate sales- 
man. 

Mrs. Fowrz is president of the Beech Elementary School P.T.A. 
A few years ago she became concerned about the poor reading 
ability of her boy. She entered P.T.A. work with a "bang." She 
wants more phonics taught. She has been drilling her boy in read- 
ing herself, but it is slow work. She sees no need for a lot of elab- 
Orate programs and has no faith in tests. Her husband is a book- 
keeper. 

Mrs. Baxer is president of the Carob P.T.A. The principal ap- 
pointed her and asked her to help organize the P.T.A. in the new 
School. She is interested in group methods that will give everybody 
à chance to contribute his best thinking to educational problems. 
She has two daughters in school. Her husband is a minister. 

Mns. AcLioN is president of the Dogwood P.T.A. Her husband is 
an executive in Puritan Electrical Supply. Her primary interest is 
in the social relations provided by the P.T.A. She was formerly ac- 
tive in a number of bridge groups, but finds that P.T.A. work is more 
rewarding. Last year she was the state representative for the Plym- 
Outh Parent-Teacher Association and was sent as a delegate to 
the state capital. Her boy gets the highest marks in his fifth-grade 
room. 

Mns. Curr is president of the Elm P.T.A. Her husband is a real- 


estate salesman and says that the school tax rate is driving business 


Out of Plymouth. He believes Plymouth will become a ghost town 
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unless the extravagant educators are curbed. Mrs. Culp agrees with 
him and hopes to use her office to persuade the teachers to be less 
extravagant. Her girl is in the sixth grade. 

Mrs Garrett is president of the Garrett P.T.A. Her husband is 
a descendent of the "original" Garrett. P.T.A. work is a burden 
which she bravely shoulders, since she feels that the old Plymouth 
families must set an example for the others. It is her hope that a 
really fine tea service can be presented to the school by the P.T.A. 
this year. 


Plymouth High School teachers 


Mn. Cosr received his bachelor's degree last June and is starting 
his first year of teaching this fall at Plymouth. He is from a nearby 
state and came to Plymouth because he has a brother working at 
Puritan Electrical Supply. He is unmarried. He teaches American 
Problems and hopes to use this subject as a vehicle for guidance 
regarding occupations, marriage, and civic responsibilities. He has 
had a survey course in guidance and plans to work toward a 
master's degree in counseling, 

Mn. Davis, who teaches Science, is starting his second year at 
Plymouth and his seventh year in teaching. Last summer he com- 
pleted work for his master's degree in guidance. His thesis was on 
the use of multifactor aptitude tests. He made an excellent rec- 
ord in his graduate work and was invited to stay on and work 
towards a doctorate, but felt that he could not afford to do it. He 
has two children below school age. His wife is chronically ill with 
à heart condition. The staff finds him cold and distant; students 
say he is “stuck-up.” One of his students won first place in the state 
in a science achievement competition. He attended the training 
meetings at the Child Guidance Clinic last year. 

Mn. Dessert, history, is starting his first year of teaching. He has 
a masters degree in history, with a minor in guidance. He would 
like to be a school counselor after he has taught for a few years. In 
college he worked part-time in the counseling center doing Vet- 
erans Administration counseling. He was encouraged to stay on, 
but preferred to teach. The Desserts have infant twin sons, 

Mr. Ducan has reached the optional retirement age, but wants 
to continue teaching. This year he has classes in social studies and 
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basic business. He is a long-time friend of the Blantons, and since 
Mrs. Dugan died two years ago he has lived at their home. He is 
well liked by the staff and has been revered by a generation of 
students. People confide in him easily for his manner is gentle and 
nonjudgmental. He is neither interested in nor informed on the 
technical aspects of guidance, but is anxious for Plymouth pupils 
to have the best school possible. He is the local membership rep- 
resentative of the state educational association. 

Mrs. Eccrns has taught Latin at Plymouth for 15 years. Before 
coming here, she taught for ten years in another state, She is mar- 
tied to a carpenter who is president of his union, and they have no 
children. The staff is inclined to ignore her opinions as being “out- 
of-date” and to make jokes about Latin as an outmoded subject. 
The more witty faculty members refer to her as “Cicero” Eggers. 
Most students who take Latin come to respect and admire her as a 
Conscientious teacher. Although she is not working toward an 
advanced degree, she takes courses when they are offered near 
Plymouth. Last year she took "Introduction to Guidance" and 
received one of the few A's given. There was some resentment 
and much surprise occasioned by this turn of events. 

Mn. Exanr teaches music and is class sponsor for the tenth grade. 
He is quite well liked by students, especially since he persuaded the 
Superintendent that the band needed new uniforms. The Plymouth 
Progress alleges that Plymouth now has the finest band in the 
league. Others contend that it's merely the “loudest,” but the stu- 
dent body is quite proud of the band and its new garb. Mr. Ekart 
taught for 11 years before coming to Plymouth four years ago. He 
has three children in elementary school, and his wife is a tower of 
strength in the P.T.A He has taken no work since his A.B. and has 
n0 intention of taking any. He would like to establish a systematic 
follow-up program to determine the long-range effects resulting 
from studying music in high school. He fears that too many of his 
Students do not continue to play instruments after leaving school. 
The faculty thinks he is doing a good job. The principal thinks he 
has administrative potentiality and since last year he has been 
assigned half time to supervise the elementary school music pro- 
gram. к 
Mrs. Evans is married to a physician in private practice. The 
Evans family are social friends of the Hanskills. Mr. Evans is active 
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in the Plymouth Country Club. Mrs. Evans has taught commercial 
subjects three years in Plymouth and five years elsewhere. Mrs. 
Evans hopes to adopt a child this year and when she does, she plans 
to quit teaching. The faculty has never been friendly to her because 
they both fear and respect her relationship with the member of the 
Board. Students sense a lack of interest in them as individuals. Her 
classes are humdrum and her lessons predictable. 

Mr. Game does not have a college degree. He has taught English 
at Plymouth for 34 years and during that time has made few changes 
either in method or in content. Students try diligently to avoid his 
classes. Mrs. Game belongs to the same church society as the Board 
member, Mrs. Smith. The Games and the Smiths visit each other 
frequently, Mr. Game expressed displeasure when the counselors 
were appointed and has not subsequently changed his views. He 
points out that if the two counselors “went back to work,” the aver- 
age class load could be reduced. 

Mns. Game, unlike her husband, does have a college degree. It’s 
from an exclusive girls’ college and she makes frequent reference to 
this interesting phenomenon. She taught for ten years before 
coming to Plymouth where she met and married Mr. Game. She, 
too, teaches English, and shares her husband's opinions on guidance 
and related "fads" in education. Although the Games have never 
been really popular with the other faculty members, they seem to 
be treated more cordially since their friendship with the Smiths 
became more noticeable. 

Miss Haney teaches history. This year she is the senior class 
sponsor. In her 15 years at Plymouth, she has three times been 
elected chairman of the faculty. She lives with Miss Hansen, and 
their home is the center of much visiting by staff and students. She 
is widely read in both history and psychology. She is a member of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association and regularly reads 
both the Vocational Guidance Quarterly and the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal. She consults the cumulative records of students 
in her class and makes intelligent use of the data. When the coun- 
seling staff was being appointed she was approached to determine 
her interest in the job, but she indicated that she preferred teaching 
to counseling. She attended the training meetings at the Child 
Guidance Clinic last year. 

Miss HANSEN teaches homemaking and lives with Miss Hanley. 


! 
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Miss Hansen taught for ten years in a distant state before coming 
to Plymouth to teach homemaking 16 years ago. She has a master’s 
degree in child development. She is more interested in teaching 
about family life than teaching how to make white sauce. For the 
past ten years boys as well as girls have taken her courses. She 
would like to see the district hire a child development specialist to 
help teachers understand children and to do some research on the 
growth patterns of the Plymouth High School pupils. Her classes 
are very popular with students and parents. 

Mns. Ixpanv, who teaches English and French, is married to a 
dentist. She has one child who is now attending medical school, 
and Mrs. Indary plans to quit teaching as soon as he begins to 
practice. She has taught for 30 years, 15 of them in Plymouth, She 
began teaching to help her husband through dental college and 
planned to work for only two or three years. She talks about money 
somewhat more than the staff would like her to, and as a conse- 
quence she is not very popular, especially with the men. Students 
enjoy her English classes. She thinks a better testing program is 
needed—one that will keep pupils out of her French class who have 
no aptitude for foreign languages. She is one of the few who object 
to students being called out of class to see the counselors. She is 
the only one who will not permit students to leave to keep appoint- 
ments with the counselors. 

Mr. Jounson is starting his third year of teaching drafting at 
Plymouth and his third year in education. He likes teaching, but 
finds that he is not able to give his three children the kind of life 
he thinks they should have with his teaching salary. Although his 
wife urges him to continue teaching since he enjoys it so much, he 
has tentatively decided to return to engineering after this year. Last 
year he had a Boy Scout troup and the Scouts, like his students, 
were much pleased by his leadership. The faculty respects Mr. 
Johnson. and some are frankly envious that he is going to be able 
' and make more money elsewhere. The principal 
would like to find some way of keeping Mr. Johnson on the staff; 
the superintendent pointed out to the Board that unless salaries 
ill continue to lose men of this caliber. 
nentary school before coming 
driver-training program. He 
aken some courses 


to leave teaching 
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Mn. Jones taught two years in elen 
to Plymouth this fall to take over the 
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toward a master’s degree in elementary administration and hopes 
some day to be a principal. He sees guidance as being so much 
a part of instruction that specialists are not needed. 

Miss Kramer, who lives with her cousin Miss Lester, has a 
master’s degree in English and hopes some day to return to college 
for her doctorate. This is her first year of teaching. She hopes to 
use her courses to help students understand themselves and each 
other. She is very happy to be in Plymouth. She had a minor in 
guidance and does some reading in the field. 

Mr. Lancey has two teen-age children who live with their 
mother in another town. After teaching for 15 years in another 
town, Mr. Langley came to Plymouth four years ago following his 
divorce. Students have learned that his history and American Prob- 
lems courses are stimulating experiences. Faculty members respect 
Mr. Langley and often turn to him for advice on teaching materials 
and methods. The counselors have observed that he makes much 
use of the cumulative records and frequently makes referrals to 
them. Mr. Langley has had no courses in Guidance, but is widely 
read in the field. 

Miss Lester was glad when her cousin, Miss Kramer, joined the 
staff and the two now share an apartment, After getting her degree, 
Miss Lester taught for two years before coming to Plymouth two 
years ago to teach algebra and geometry. She is enthusiastic about 
her work. The principal says that she is the best geometry teacher 
Plymouth has ever had and most of the staff agrees with this judg- 
ment. She would like to see the district hire a school psychologist. 

Miss Lone received her master’s degree in library science before 
starting her teaching career at Plymouth four years ago. She has a 
strong feeling that occupational information should be the responsi- 
bility of the librarian. She rather resents the fact that others keep 
material of this kind in their rooms. She questions the value of 
counseling and believes that pupils merely need information about 
occupations, schools, or personal problems—this information can 
be supplied by books. Students do not feel comfortable in “her” 
library. The staff notices how much neater and “efficient” the library 
has become since Miss Long came to Plymouth. The superintendent 
and principals, as well as Board members, always take visitors to 

see Miss Long's attractive and well-run library. 

Mr. MAxwWELL entered teaching ten years ago and came to Ply- 
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mouth five years later. He has no college degree, but has been 
taking courses and hopes to receive his B.A. next summer. He 
worked as a machinist for several years before starting to teach 
machine shop. His boy is in junior high school. The Maxwells are 
very happy in Plymouth. Mr. Maxwell would like to see a better 
placement program developed and more care given to the placement 
of students in shop courses. He says that sometimes the counselors 
use his shop as a "dumping ground" for students that they don't 
know where to put. 

Mrs, Naxnonw is starting her seventh year at Plymouth and her 
thirtieth year of teaching. She is the widow of an electrician. One 
of her five grown children is a friend of Mr. O'Malley, the board 
president. She uses her homemaking courses as vehicles to help 
the pupils better understand their motivations and behavior. She 
would like to see a school social worker employed primarily to 
Serve as a consultant to the teachers and to do some group work 
with students. Mrs, Nanborn has done all the work for a master's 
degree in psychology except the thesis. She is assigned half time 
to the principal's office where she is responsible for much record 
keeping and supplies. 

Mn. Narrrn was thought to be in “hot water" for a time last year 
when he failed a Board member's boy in algebra. His "danger" was 
greatly exaggerated by some of the faculty. Mr. Napper was quite 
right in believing that neither the administration nor the Board 
would interfere in any way with his freedom to give marks. How- 
ever, the boy's mother, Mrs. Smith, suggested in open Board meet- 
ing that Mr. Napper be dismissed, and in a conference with Mr. 
Napper over the incident she was quite insistent that the giving of 
the “F” must have been motivated by her “political enemies who 
want to see the schools become more and more ‘progressive’ and 
less concerned with the three R’s.” All in all, Mr. Napper now 
wonders whether it wouldn't have been better just to pass the boy 
and let someone else flunk him later—someone better protected 
from Mrs. Smith. Mr. Napper's master's degree is in mathematics 
and he is greatly concerned that the schools encourage the right 
students to take science and mathematics. He would like to see a 
special program begun for the gifted children in Plymouth. Mr. 
Napper is popular with staff, students, and community. He is some- 
times asked to speak on scientific developments before civic groups. 
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His two children are too young for school, but Mrs. Napper would 
like to see the schools give leadership in developing a cooperative 
nursery school for the town. She says that the mothers would con- 
tribute their time and the school could be used to train the high 
school girls in child care. 

Miss Neves is beginning her last year of teaching, She reaches 
the maximum retirement age this winter. For over 20 years her 
drama and English classes have been helping the pupils of Plym- 
outh. Recently she has been experimenting with socio-drama and 
wishes that other teachers would try this method of helping pupils 
understand their feelings. She hopes after retirement to volunteer 
her time to some organization working with children. 

Mr. Norrincuam, who teaches mathematics and algebra, is spon- 
sor of the ninth-grade class. He taught in various schools for a 
total of 15 years before coming to Plymouth 15 years ago. He has 
taken a number of courses in sociology and psychology since re- 
ceiving his bachelor’s degree in mathematics. He is not well satis- 
fied with the tests being used at Plymouth and thinks that others 
should be tried. He hopes that if more counselors are appointed 
that he will be considered for the position. His two children are 
students at Plymouth High. The faculty elected him chairman two 
years ago. He is a Rotarian and is active in church work, The 
ninth-grade students are very happy to have him as their faculty 
sponsor. Last year he attended the meetings at the Child Guidance 
Clinic. 

Mr. O’Brien moved to Plymouth eight years ago to take over the 
biology classes. His wife teaches elementary school, and his boy is 
? freshman in college. He taught for ten years in a smaller district 
before coming to Plymouth. Mr. O'Brien would like to include more 
sex education in his classes, but he is not sure what the community 
reaction would be and he doesn't want to stir up trouble. He would 
like to see the school make more use of the staff of the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic for in-service training purposes. Students say his 
classes are among the best offered. The faculty respects him, but 
thinks he is a little “radical,” 

Mn. Orso is faculty chairman this year. His wife teaches home- 
making at Plymouth High. The Olsons have no children. He 
taught for two years, and was superintendent in a small district for 
five years, before coming to Plymouth seven years ago to teach shop 
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courses. He has completed most of the work for a master’s degree 
in administration, Mr. Olson hopes to be appointed principal when 
Mr. Blanton retires. He has suggested that a faculty guidance com- 
mittee be appointed to work with selected students and adults in 
the community to do some long-range planning of the guidance 
program. 

Mns. Orson teaches homemaking and is sponsor of the Future 
Homemakers of America. She has a master’s degree in child devel- 
opment. Next year she hopes to be assigned to teach in elementary 
school. She thinks that the opportunities for influencing children’s 
attitudes are better at earlier ages. Like Mrs. Napper, she would 
like to see a nursery school started as a laboratory for Plymouth 
High. 

Mn. О”Мкпл, is starting his first year of teaching. He will coach 
basketball and track. He was offered a chance to play professional 
basketball, but his wife persuaded him to go into teaching. He is 
most interested in a good program of health and safety education. 
Some day he would like to be a college coach. As an undergraduate 
he had the introductory course in guidance. He will teach physical 
education. 

Mn. Papucct had a championship football team last year—his 
fifth in his 20 years at Plymouth. He also coaches baseball, but has 
been less successful in turning out winning teams in that sport. His 
youngest child is entering the seventh grade; his oldest is a senior 
in college. Next summer he will finish his master’s degree in admin- 
istration. He, too, has his eye on Mr. Blanton's job. He sees no 
need for special training for counselors. The important thing, he 
believes, is that the counselor "like to work with people." This year 
he is chairman of the education committee of the Kiwanis Club. 
He teaches classes in physical education. 

Mn. Paxz is starting his first year of teaching. In college he had 
much encouragement to be a professional musician, but he felt 
that teaching offered more long-range security. He hopes to make 
а name for himself and for Plymouth with his musical organizations. 
He is unmarried. He is assigned part time to teach elementary 
school music. , 

Mns. PEELE is married to a service station operator and their two 
girls are attending the state university. She has taught commercial 
subjects at Plymouth for the last eight years. Her total teaching 
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time is nearly 30 years. Her college work included courses in guid- 
ance and she is particularly interested in using part-time work 
experience as a way of teaching students more about occupations. 

Mr. Pyre is starting his second year of teaching. Last year he 
organized Plymouth High’s first golf team and the reaction of the 
town and school to this move was enthusiastic. His art classes have 
produced some very good work and he has arranged a continuing 
student exhibit in the Plymouth State Bank. Mr. Pyle is married 
and has an infant son. The faculty thinks of him as a "fireball'— 
some with admiration and some with mistrust. One of the major 
purposes of high school art, Mr. Pyle says, is to enable pupils to 
release emotions and develop creativity. There has been some 
scoffing at the “modern” work turned out by his pupils. He is 
assigned part time to the elementary school art program. 

Miss RayMonp has been teaching English at Plymouth for five 
years. This was her first job after college. She also sponsors the 
Plymouth Chronicle, the school yearbook. The Chronicle does not 
compare favorably in technical excellence with the other yearbooks 
in the area. Miss Raymond for the last three years has not charged 
students for this yearbook which has printed no advertising, She 
contends that the only justification for a yearbook is that its writing 
and publication is an educational experience for the pupils and 
therefore it is a proper charge against the school district, not against 
the students or their parents. Mrs. Van Tupper has made it plain 
to the rest of the Board that she thinks such reasoning is ridiculous. 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Blanton are somewhat embarrassed when the 
Chronicle is compared with other yearbooks, but Miss Raymond 
has had her way in this matter. The faculty thinks that Miss Ray- 
mond is something of a “crank” in this situation, but she is well 
liked and pupils want to be in her classes. She gives them much 
responsibility and much freedom, and they respond with the best 
that is in them. She thinks that the school should develop an orien- 
tation handbook for students and a similar handbook for parents, 
so that the purposes and offerings of the school will be be better 
known. 

Miss Кермотн has taught girls’ physical education for 15 years— 
ten of them at Plymouth. She has a master’s degree in guidance and 
wants to be appointed counselor. The staff is fearful of her sarcasm 
and she is somewhat isolated. Students consider her harsh and 
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strict. She believes that the pupils need much advice about their 
occupational, educational, and personal problems and she stands 
ready to furnish it, Miss Redmuth is quite friendly with the Con- 
dons (he is principal of Dogwood Elementary) and they share a 
common educational point of view. 

Mns. RreEp is married to an official of the Auto Workers union. 
They have no children. For 23 years she has taught commercial 
subjects in schools throughout the state. The Reeds moved to 
Plymouth 12 years ago, Students say that they learn a lot in her 
classes, and her graduates are sought after by businesses in the 
town. She would like to see a better coordination of the placement 
program so that it will make more use of the individual inventory 
service, She is anxious that the schools and the State Employment 
Service work closely together, and she has suggested that- the 
schools change from their present testing program and arrange to 
use the General Aptitude Test Battery. 

Mn. Snyper is the coordinator of cooperative education and the 
related training. He has spent all of his seven teaching years at 
Plymouth. His bachelor’s degree is in vocational education and 
included some work in guidance. The Snyders have one child who 
is two years old. Mr. Snyder has the respect of business men and 
labor union officials for the fair and professional way he has devel- 
oped the work experience program at Plymouth, His program is: 
considered a model of its kind, and county and state school officials. 
refer visitors interested in seeing a good program to Mr. Snyder. 
He wants to work in harmony with the counselors. He would like 
to see a Career Day started and thinks teachers should arrange for 
their students to do more visiting out in the community where they 
can see people at work and understand the occupational require- 
ments of occupations. 

Mr. Sranron teaches agriculture and is sponsor of the Future 
Farmers of America. When he graduated from college ten years ago, 
he stayed on as a graduate assistant and planned to work toward a 
doctorate in soil science. Two years later, with the birth of his first 
child, he came to Plymouth and began teaching. His wife and four 
children like the town and Mr. Stanton is a great influence on his 
students. He has long had a Cub Scout pack, and Mrs. Stanton is 
active in the Campfire Girls. The faculty thinks of Mr. Stanton as 
a dedicated and skillful teacher who should go far in the profession 
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and be a credit to it. Last year a group in the Chamber of Com- 
merce wanted to inaugurate an annual Distinguished Teacher 
Award. The plan did not materialize, but it was generally believed 
that Mr. Stanton had been slated to be the first recipient. 

Mn. 5тАвв has spent 18 of his 24 teaching years at Plymouth. He 
has had very little college work since his degree, but does much 
professional and general reading, especially in his field of mathe- 
matics. He has two grown children—one is an engineer and one 
a physicist. The staff looks up to Mr. Starr for his intelligence and 
knowledge. For a time he was referred to as an“egghead,” but the 
term is no longer applied to him. Students say they have to work 
harder in his courses than in any other. 

Miss SyrHe was voted Miss State Teachers College two years 
ago when she was a junior. Friends talked about Hollywood to her, 
but she continued in school and last year received her master’s 
degree with specialization in remedial reading and speech. Although 
this is her first year at Plymouth, the town and faculty are aware 
of her presence. She is hoping to make use of her special training 
in remedial reading and speech, Many girls are already copying 
her hair style. Some of the women on the faculty don’t believe that 
they care for Miss Sythe; no complaints have been heard from the 
men. Miss Sythe is a friend of Miss Washington's. 

Mrs. Тномаѕ has taught mathematics at Plymouth High for seven 
years. For two years before that she taught elementary school. She 
is married to a veterinarian and has one child in elementary school. 
She is interested in reviewing the presently-used tests to see whether 
they are the best ones for Plymouth. Although Mrs. Thomas is not 
à gregarious person, she has many friends on the faculty and stu- 
dents find it easy to talk to her. This year she is vice-president of the 
Plymouth Senior High P.T.A. 

Miss TiNsEY received her bachelor's degree five years ago and 
came to teach commercial subjects at Plymouth High. This year 
she is sponsor of the junior class. Miss Tinsey is engaged to a young 
man who works as a printer for the Progress, but she plans to con- 
tinue working after marriage. Last year she was president of the 
A.A.U.W. She thinks a more active student government is needed 
at Plymouth and believes that there are many guidance opportuni- 
ties in co-curricular activities. 

Mn. Van Dusen teaches English and journalism and is sponsor 
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of the school paper—the Plymouth Pilot. He has spent all of his 
18 years of teaching in this school. His ambition is to do a good job 
as a teacher. His six children are attending school—the youngest in 
the second grade, the oldest in high school. Mr. Van Dusen has 
recently been doing some reading about “group” or “multiple” 
counseling. He wonders whether this approach would be useful at 
Plymouth. The faculty listen to what he has to say on all subjects, 
for they respect his judgment. 

Mn. Wuson teaches science and is sponsor of the Science Club. 
His master's degree is in chemistry and he hopes some day to return 
to college and get a Ph.D. and then get into college teaching. He 
has been at Plymouth ten years and taught for four years before 
coming here. He is married and has two children in elementary 
school. His wife taught for two years when they were first married 
and she is thinking of going back to teaching. In the meantime, she 
is active in the Garrett Elementary School P.T.A. where her children 
attend. school. Mr. Wilson has been very successful in getting 
speakers for Science Club meetings from universities and research 
centers, The group takes several trips a year to see various kinds 
of scientists in action. Mr. Wilson believes a program for gifted 
children is needed, and thinks more could be done to obtain scholar- 
ships for Plymouth graduates. 

Mn. Yosr has taught shop at Plymouth for two years. Before 
coming to Plymouth, he worked for six years as a cabinet-maker 
and he still does some of this work on weekends and during vaca- 
tions to supplement his income. He is interested in improving the 
placement and follow-up phases of the guidance program. His 
bachelor’s degree is in vocational education. His two children are 
too young to attend school. His assignment includes responsibility 
for the student store. 

Mns. Younc is the girls’ counselor. She taught English in Plym- 
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years ago. Her master's degree is in guidance. Her husband is an 
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that dividing the counseling duties on the basis of sex was wise. 
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sultant from the university or the state department of education 
can be secured to conduct an in-service training program for the 
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staff—particularly on understanding adolescent behavior. Some- 
times she feels that she may be spending a disproportionate 
amount of her time doing educational counseling, but, on the other 
hand, she is not certain that she is well enough trained to work 
with personal problems of any depth. There was some resentment 
when she was appointed counselor, but most of the faculty approved 
of this choice, A few teachers do not like it when she calls pupils 
out of class, but Mrs. Indary is the only one who refuses to let 
them go. She hopes that this year the Board will add another 
counselor to the staff. 

Miss Yunxer has taught girls’ physical education for three years— 
all at Plymouth. She is sponsor of the Pep Club and teaches the 
members not only cheerleading, but some baton-twirling. She took 
a number of psychology courses while getting her degree, and sees 
the greatest need at Plymouth to be the establishment of a special 
program geared to the needs of the mentally retarded. At the 
present time there is not even any definite information on how 
many retarded children there are in the district. Last year she 
contacted the parents of some retarded children to sound them out 
on forming an organization to press for action from the state and 
the school district on this matter. She plans to go further in this 
direction this year and hopes that the rest of the faculty, especially 
the counselors, will see the importance of this problem and coop- 
erate in its solution. 

Mn. Zorra, who is the boys’ counselor, has some work beyond the 
master’s toward a doctor’s degree in guidance. Before his appoint- 
ment as a counselor four years ago, he had taught science for 15 
years. He pressed for a division of counseling assignment on the 
basis of sex, but he now wonders whether some girls might not 
respond better to his counseling and some boys work better with 
Mrs. Young. He is trained to give individual tests, and he admin- 
isters a few each year, He has one child in junior high and one in 
college. He would like to see the information program strengthened 
and wonders whether some of the clubs in the town might not be 
persuaded to support this program financially. He thinks that 
Plymouth Schools have long needed at least two school nurses and 
the full-time services of a physician. Last year he joined the 
American School Counselors Association. He reads The School 
Counselor and the Personnel and Guidance Journal. He hopes the 
district will send him to the convention of the A.S.C.A. this year. 
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Plymouth Junior High School teachers 


Mns. CHARLES 


ing mathemat 


has spent all of her teaching life at Plymouth teach- 
s. She is starting her fifteenth year. She was married 
to a teacher at Plymouth, but five years ago they were divorced 
and he moved to another town. She sponsors the eighth-grade 


Subject Sections Teachers Hours offered 
7210-1 ae НЕЕ 7..1. JL; mm CL LLLI CIL CO 
English 2 n Mr. Von Dusen 2,4,5 
Mr. Соте 1,2,4,5 
Miss Raymond 2,3,4,5 
English 4a 2 Mrs. Game 12 
English 4 7 Mrs. Indary 1,34 
Mrs. Game 4,5 
Miss Kromer 1,2 
English 6 8 Miss Neves 1,2,4,5 
Miss Sythe 1,2, 4, 5 
English 8 2 Miss Kramer 4,5 
Journalism 6 1 Mr. Van Dusen 1 
French 2 1 Mrs. Indary 5 
Latin 2 2 Mrs. Eggers 4,5 
Latin 4 2 Mrs. Eggers 1,3 
Homemoki 1 Mrs. Nanborn 5 
ечеи 1 Miss Hansen 1 
zum г ш {ж 
i s. Olson ‚2; 
алчипа2 Mrs. Nanborn 4 
Home ond Family Living 1 Mrs. Olson 5 
Elementar Drawing 1 1 Mr. Johnson 3 
lementary Drawing 2 2 Mr. Johnson 2,4 
rawing 4, 6, 8 Э Mr. Johnson LET 
Wood Shop 4° 2 Nr. Yost 4,5 
Wood Shop 6 1 Mr. Olson 4 
Arc Welding 1 Mr. Snyder 1 
General Shop 2 4 Mr. Olson 1253) 5 
Уос. Mach, Shop 1 Mr. Maxwell A. M. 
chine Shop Ж Mr. Maxwell 4,5 
uto Mechanics 1 Mr. Snyder 2 
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Math ; 4 Mr. Jones 5 
pure Mr. Starr 2,4 
Mr. Napper 3 
Mathematics 4 5 Mr. Nottingham 1,3 
Б Mrs. Thomas 245 
Al Mr. Napper 2,4 
po 5 Mr. Nottingham 2,4,5 
Tri Miss Lester 2 
ворону 1 Mrs. Thomas у i 
Mr. Starr 
Miss Lester 5 
Mr, Jones 4 
Algebra 6 2 Miss Lester 1,4 


Ficunr 29, Plymouth Senior High schedule. 
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Subject Sections Teachers Hours offered 
Science 2 2 Mr. Wilson 3,5 
Biology 4 6 Mr. O'Brien RAS 
Mr. Wilson 2,4 
Chemistry 6 3 Mr. Davis 3,4,5 
Physics 8 1 Mr. Davis 1 
Social Studies 2 2 Mr. Dugon 4,5 
World History 4 3 Miss Hanley 1,4,5 
American History 6 7 Mr. Dessert 1,2, 4,5 
Miss Hanley 2 
Mr. Langley 3,4 
American Problems 8 6 Mr. Cost 2,3,4,5 
Mr. Langley 1,2 
Retailing 8 1 Miss Tinsey 4 
Basic Business 5 Mrs. Evans 8 
Mrs. Peele 1 
Mr. Dugan 2,3 
Bookkeeping 6 3 Miss Tinsey 1,4,5 
Typing 4 4 Mrs. Evans 3 
Mrs. Peele 4,5,6 
Typing 8 1 Mrs. Reed 2 
General Typing 1 Mrs. Evans 1 
Shorthand 6 2 Mrs. Reed 3,5 
Shorthand 8 1 Mrs. Reed 1 
Agricultüre 4 1 Mr, Stanton 1 
Agriculture 6 1 Mr. Stanton 2 
Agriculture 8 1 Mr. Stanton 4 
Band 1 Mr. Ekart 6 
Senior Choir 1 Mr. Ekart 3 
Orchestra 1 Mr. Panz 6 
Art 2,4 2 Mr. Pyle 1,2 
Art 6, 8 1 Mr. Pyle 3 
Coop. Уос. Education 1 Мг. Snyder Arrange hours 
Coop. Voc. Rel. Train. 1 Mr. Snyder 
Driver Training 3 Mr. Jones 12,3 


(Not a full credit course) 


Ficure 29. (continued). 


activities. Her daughter is in the seventh grade and something of 
a problem to her teachers. Her co-workers like Mrs. Charles, and 
she has been faculty chairman. Her master’s degree includes some 
work in guidance and she would like to work in revising the present 


testing program. 


Miss Doss has taught English for two years at Plymouth. This is 
the only teaching experience she has had. Last year Mr. Bigger 
wanted to dismiss her, but the superintendent persuaded him to 
give her another year to see if she could improve her work. She 
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lives with her friend. Miss Ellenson. Her bachelor’s degree is in 
English and she had a minor in psychology. She would like to get 
out of teaching, but doesn't know what else she could do. It has 
occurred to her that counseling might be interesting work. 

Miss ELLENsoN, history teacher, who lives with Miss Doss, would 
like to be appointed girls’ counselor. She has some work beyond 
her bachelor's degree, which includes courses in guidance. She has 
taught history for 30 years. 15 of them at Plymouth. The staff thinks 
of her as a “time server” and students complain both about the 
amount of “busy work” they have to do in her classes and the “pry- 
ing” that she does into their personal affairs. She has talked to the 
superintendent and to the president of the Board and her principal 
about being appointed girls’ counselor. They were all somewhat 
vague and noncommittal on the subject. This year she is vice- 
president of the Plymouth Junior High P.T.A. 

Mn. Сковсе, who graduated from college last year, is starting his 
first year of teaching by taking over the art courses at Plymouth 
Junior High. He received much encouragement for his ceramics 
work at college and is thinking of starting private classes for adults 
in the evening to supplement his income. He is unmarried and has 
been dating Miss Doss. He was surprised to find that there was 
not a fully developed guidance program at Plymouth. The school 
where he did his practice teaching had an excellent program, and 
he assumed that all schools were similar in this regard. He will 
assist Mr. Pyle, the senior high school art teacher, with the ele- 
mentary school art program. 

Miss Hanrus has taught history for 20 years, ten of them at Plym- 
outh, Her master’s degree is in history, with a minor in guidance. 
She hopes to get into counseling some day. She is generally ad- 
mired by the faculty, and students say she is an exacting but reward- 
ing teacher. She is particularly interested in a better follow-up of 
graduates and drop-outs. She tried to organize a local of the 
American Federation of Teachers in Plymouth a few years ago, but 
there was little interest shown and she dropped the idea. 

Mn. ]озЕрн teaches music half-time in the junior high school and 
supervises elementary school music the other half-time. He I 
been in the district for two years, and was principal of a small e > 
mentary school for four years before coming here. He made the 


move to Plymouth primarily for his wife’s health. They have one 
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young child. The staff sees him as a potential administrator; the 
students seek him out with their problems; he has more parent con- 
ferences than any teacher in school. He has some work toward а 
master’s degree in administration with a minor in guidance. 

Mr. Kenr plans to retire after this year. He has been teaching 
English at Plymouth for 20 years. He is a widower with seven 
grown children, one of whom is on the City Council at Plymouth 
and formerly was mayor. The faculty respect Mr. Kent, and stu- 
dents boast of how he makes them work and how much they learn 
from him. He has long believed that a counseling staff should be 
appointed. 

Mrs. Marriorr has taught history and geography for the past 
ten years. Ten years before that she came to Plymouth as a girls’ 
physical education teacher after 15 years of experience elsewhere. 
She is married to the owner of a cleaning and dying business. She 
has no college degree, but does have nearly as many units as would 
be needed. She has a file of occupational information in her room, 
but finds it difficult to keep it current. Pupils, knowing of this file, 
come to her for information about occupations and colleges. She 
thinks the information program needs better coordination, 

Mn. More teaches science and history and co-sponsors the Junior 
Science Club with Mr. Otto. He taught for five years before coming 
to Plymouth seven years ago. He is the class sponsor for the seventh 
grade. He thinks a special program should be set up for gifted 
children, especially those with talent in science and mathematics. 
His own master’s degree is in science and he occasionally publishes 
research articles in scientific and educational journals. 

Mr. Netcu is starting his first year of teaching. He has classes in 
mathematics, After getting his degree, he married, His wife is con- 
sidering teaching until they have children. During his practice 
teaching Mr. Neigh had many discipline problems and he is looking 
forward with some anxiety to his first year on the job. He wonders 
whether some of the behavior-problem children might not profit 
from being placed in a special class or home room taught by a 
counselor, or by someone similarly trained. 

Mr. Norman teaches history and geography, and sponsors the 
Audio-Visual Service Club. He would like to establish a noon-hour 

program of films on Occupations and social behavior, which the 
pupils could see on a voluntary basis, This is his fifteenth year of 


teaching and his seventh at Plymouth. This year he is the faculty 
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chairman for the junior high school. He has said several times in 
faculty meetings that a special program is needed for retarded 
children. His bachelor’s degree is in psychology. 

Miss Opcers, a music teacher, has taught four of her eight years 
in this school. She is engaged to a teacher in a nearby system and 
plans to leave teaching after her marriage. Her musical training 
was in a conservatory, after which she went to a teachers college 
for work in education. Lately she has become interested in musical 
therapy, and she volunteers her time on weekends to a mental hos- 
pital in the state capital. She thinks four or five teacher-counselors 
should be appointed who would each have one or two periods a 
day for counseling. Mornings she teaches music in one of the 
elementary schools. 

Mr. Озвовх coaches the junior-high teams in basketball, baseball, 
and track. He has spent all his teaching life at Plymouth—ten 
years, His master’s degree is in administration. When Mr. Bigger was 
appointed principal, Mr. Osborn was disappointed because he had 
thought that he might be offered the position. His two children 
are in elementary school and their mother is thinking of returning 
to teaching. Mr. Osborn now wants to be appointed counselor, 
because he thinks it would be good experience that would help him 
be a better principal eventually. The naming of a full-time coun- 
selor, he believes, is the first step to be taken in improving guidance 
at Plymouth Junior High. The staff likes Mr. Osborn, and the 
students, especially the boys, admire him for his athletic skill and 
easy, friendly manner. 

Mns. Oris teaches mathematics and English and is sponsor of the 
junior-high-school paper, the Plymouth. Charter. The Charter is 
published once a month as an extracurricular activity. The last issue 
of the year serves as à yearbook for the junior high. Mrs. Otis is 
also sponsor of the Teen-Age Book Club which promotes the sale 
Of books to pupils and encourages reading for pleasure. Her 
hology. She taught for ten years in a large 


City before her marriage brought her to Plymouth five years ago. 
She is married to a plumber. She thinks the information service 
could be improved by a system of anecdotal records and autobiog- 
raphies. She also thinks that much more use should be made of 
extracurricular activities as instruments of the guidance program, 
She attended meetings at the Child Guidance Clinic Usb ea 
Mr. Orro shares the sponsorship of the Junior Science Club with 


master's degree is іп psyc 
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Mr. Moore and he also has the responsibility for the Photobug Club. 
He has taught science at Plymouth for 17 years. Before coming to 
Plymouth he was a teacher and teacher-principal for eight years in 
a small nearby district. His three children are in college. The in- 
formation service needs improvement, he thinks. He believes that 
one faculty member should be assigned to coordinate this service 
and should be given one period a day to work on it. He especially 
wants to see social-information materials brought in to supplement 
occupational and educational information. His work for his bache- 
lor's degree included guidance courses, and some of the staff think 
he is the logical person to be appointed counselor as soon as the 
school has one. Students are very enthusiastic both about his classes 
and his clubs. The principal considers him a capable teacher оп 
whose thinking he can always depend. 

Mr. RAvwoxp has a master's degree in English. He has taught for 
eight years, five of them at Plymouth. His twin boys are in the fifth 
grade. His chief concern is maintaining "standards" and he believes 
that the school has been too lax in letting graduates "slide by" when 
they weren't achieving as well as they should have been. He sees 
the solution to this problem in starting many more industrial courses 
for the less able students so that they will not "clutter up" the 
courses in English. He scoffs at the “drop-out” problem and says 
that the problem is that not enough of the incompetents drop out. 
"If we had fewer students in school, we'd do a better job with 
those who are capable of profiting from high school and the country 
would be better off in the long run." Students say his classes are 
dull and his sarcasm sharp. The faculty resent his constant criti- 
cism of everything going on in the school and town. He is well 
known to the elementary teachers because students come back from 
junior high school and report that Mr. Raymond has told them 
that they *weren't ready for junior high school." 

Mr. Roserts, who teaches a general shop course, is a friend of 
the principal. The two families share much time together. Mr. 
Roberts has taught for four years—always in Plymouth. He spon- 
sors the Model Airplane Club. His three children are too young 
to go to school and Mrs, Roberts wishes there were a nursery school 
in Plymouth where she could learn more about child development 
and where her children would have a chance to play with other 
children. Mr. Roberts is working on a master’s degree and is not 
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sure yet whether he will take it in vocational education or in guid- 
ance. The staff admires his work, and students learn much about 
occupations and pride of craftsmanship in his classes. He would 
like to be a counselor. He is also the assistant coach. 

Miss Sumury teaches girls’ physical education and sponsors the 
Cheer Leaders Club. She has spent eight of her 17 teaching years 
at Plymouth. She has done some work in health education past the 
bachelor’s degree. Mornings she helps with the elementary school 
physical education program. 

Mr. TuaLEN was elected faculty chairman last year. This is his 
third year at Plymouth. He taught for two years before coming 
here. He sees no need for the employment of counselors, since 
"every teacher is a counselor." He also sees little value in testing, 
and asks *so what difference does it make whether a student has a 
good І.О. or not? You still don't know whether he is going to use 
it" His mathematics classes are over the heads of most of his 
students and they find him cold and distant. To his colleagues, how- 
ever, he is a pleasant, friendly person who talks readily about sports 
and politics. Mr. Thalen has no children and his wife works as a 
Secretary at Plymouth Auto Parts Company. 

Miss WiLLiAMs is engaged to be married next summer, and she 
plans to quit teaching at that time. She taught in a small nearby 
town for four years before coming to Plymouth three years ago. Her 
bachelor's degree is in history. This year she is teaching the geog- 
raphy classes. She hopes that a counselor will be appointed "to 
take over this guidance business." (To her friends she admits that 
she is sick of hearing about “guidance” and feels that she has quite 
enough to do teaching geography without worrying about "guid- 
ance,” too.) 

Miss Wirsox will be retiring soon. She worked in a public library 
for 25 years before coming to Plymouth as the junior high school 
librarian ten years ago. She thinks that it is the job of the librarian 
to be in charge of the information service. She points out that 
librarians know how to look after material and keep things from 
Betting lost or misused. Most of the information material in the 
library is kept in a file in her office and she is glad to loan it to 


faculty or students upon their request. 


Mns, Zimmer, who teaches home e кее 
Junior Red Cross. She is married to a physician, 


conomics, is sponsor of the 
and the Zimmers 
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are close friends of the Hanskills. Mrs. Zimmer is not above “name- 
dropping” and the other teachers are kept aware of her friendship 
with the Board member. Students are charmed by her gracious 
and warm manner. They especially seek her out to discuss personal 
problems. They know that she never violates their confidence and 
find that it often helps just to talk things over with her. She thinks 


HOME HOME ] 
Instructors ROOM 1 2 3 ROOM 4 5 6 
Subjects 8:30 8:433 943 1043 1:00 1:08 2:08 3:08 
Room — 8:39 — 9:39 10:39 1139 1:05 2:04 3:4 3:30 
Doss 21 Eng. Eng. Eng. Eng. Study — Act. 
English | 8-1 — 8-1 — 8-2 8-3 8-1 8-4 8-3 8-1 
Neigh 6 Math. Moth. Math. Math. Study Act. 
Mathematics 8-4 8-4 8-1 8-2 8-4 83 вә 8.4 
Charles 26 Moth, — Math. — Math. Study — Math. — Act. 
Mathematics Tas za — 71 — 27-9 пал та 73 74 
Harris 3 Hist. Hist. — Hist. Study — Hist. — Act. 
History d wa 7-2 7-9 7-4 7-2 7-2 7-1 у» 
Williams 33 Geog. Geog. Geog. Study Geog. Act. 
Geography II ZA — 2-2. 7-3 ® 1 бы 5А 
Otto 35 Sci. — Sci. — Sci. Sc. бду Ac. | 
Science 8-3 8-3 84 8-1 83 82 вт 83 
Ellenson | 36 Hist. — Hist, — Hist. Hist. — Study Act. 
History 9-2 8-2 8-3° 8-4 8-2 вт 84 85 
Raymond 23 Eng. Eng. Eng. Eng. Study Act. 
English 7-7 37-7 7-5 7-6 7-7 8-7 87 73 
Tholen 25 ‘Moth. Moth. — Math. Study — Math. — Act. 
Mathematics 8-7 8-7 8-5 8-6 8-7 77 7-7 8.7 
Otis 24 Math. Eng. Math. . 
Math. and Eng. že 4 es 718 ув So amr fo 
Marriott 31 Hist. Geog. Hist. Hist, Study Act. 
Hist. and Geog, 8$ 865 77 7 s бл nm. S5 
Norman 34 Hist. Ge i 
c Я og. Hist. Stud. Geog. Act. 
Hist.and Geog. 7-5 7-5 7-6 77 е 75 75. J-5. | 
More ў i i. А i Act. 
Sci. ond Hist, | e Eu ik [a bs Dh WA id 
Kent 22 En 
A 9. Eng. Eng. Study Eng. Ас, 
English Юй Te 74 2] ы 53. 202 3 


Ficure 80, Major class schedule, Plymouth Junior High. 


a counselor should be hired and believes that he should be well 
trained in psychology. She doesn’t believe that anyone on the 
present staff is suited for the job. Her assignment includes one 
period of corrective physical education. 
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Ash Elementary School teachers 


Miss Bonner, who has the fifth grade, is in her third year of 
teaching at Plymouth. She came here directly from college after 
receiving her bachelor’s degree. She is engaged to a salesman who 
works for Plymouth Auto Parts, and she is looking forward with 
eagerness to resigning from teaching. Parent conferences especially 
bother her and she thinks they should all be handled by the. 
principal. 


Time Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
8:30 HOME ROOM 
to Announcements, Bond Soles 


8:40 Sings, Bulletins, Home Room Business, Spelling 


SHOP AND HOME ECONOMICS 


7-2 73 74 8-5 
8-2 86 8-4 
7-5 7-7 8-7 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


7 7 7 
4,5,6,7 1,2,3 4,5,6,7 
8 8 8 
4,5,6,7 1,23 4,5,6,7 
ART 
7 7 7 
1,23 4,5,6,7 1,2,3 
8 8 8 
1,2,3 4,5,6,7 1,2,3 
CHORUS т 
7 7 7 
123 4,5,6,7 1,2,3 | 
8 8 8 
4,5,6,7 1,2,3 4,5,6,7 1,2,3 


Ficure 31. Minor subject schedule, Plymouth Junior High. 
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Miss Кілхе has just come to Plymouth for her first year of teach- 
ing. She will handle the kindergarten. She is eager to get started and 
just knows she will get along fine with pupils and parents. Some 
day she would like to return to the university and take more work 
in the education of exceptional children. 

Mrs. О'Вмех is the wife of the biology teacher at Plymouth High. 
She has no degree and no definite plans for obtaining one. She 
started teaching five years ago and planned to teach for only two 
years until enough was saved to make a down payment on a house. 
Her salary has been so helpful to their budget that she has never seen 
fit to stop working. She is known as a teacher who “beats the chil- 
dren out of the building every afternoon.” She especially objects to 
staff meetings, and thinks they are a waste of her time. Her first- 
graders say that she is out of the room a good deal and then they 
have lots of fun. 

Mrs. Puotey has taught for 20 years in Plymouth. This year she 
has the fourth grade. She has no degree, but she has a large number 
of units widely scattered in several academic fields. Nearly every 
year she takes at least one course. Her husband sells automobiles. 
They have no children. She is constantly experimenting with new 
methods and approaches, Each year she does one or two careful 
case studies of children in her room. She discusses her cases with 
the visiting teacher, her principal, and personnel from the Child 
Guidance Clinic. She hopes that a school psychologist will be hired. 
She was at most of the training meetings held last year by the 
personnel of the Child Guidance Clinic, 

Mrs. SaciNAW is the widow of a farmer. After his death 15 years 
ago, she began teaching. This year she has the second grade. Al- 
though she has no degree, she takes courses frequently. The prin- 
cipal thinks that her teaching is somewhat outmoded, but parents 
admire her work and students are comfortable in her room. Mrs. 
Saginaw comes from an old Plymouth family. Her grandfather was 
mayor of Plymouth, й 

Miss Turner teaches the third grade. This year she is vice- 
president of the Ash P.T.A, She has some work in elementary cur- 
riculum beyond her bachelor’s degree. She would like to be as- 
signed an ungraded room where she would not be so bound by the 
“lock step” of the present system. She has taught at Plymouth for 
ten years. Before coming here, she taught seven years elsewhere- 
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Beech Elementary School teachers 


Mr. Аркіхѕ graduated from college last summer, married, and 
came to Plymouth to begin teaching the sixth grade. His practice 
teaching was in a large metropolitan district and he is somewhat 
dubious about living in a “small town.” His training was in a flexi- 
ble, child-centered school. When Miss Dukle interviewed him she 
pointed out that Plymouth expects its students to have “a good old- 
fashioned, sound, American education.” Mr. Adkins is not certain 
what was meant by her remark, but he found it a little disquieting. 

Mns, BANNING is married to an osteopath. When the Board hired 
a part-time physician for the schools, there was some controversy 
as to whether D.O/s would be eligible for consideration. Her 
husband led the group that contended they should be. It was 
finally decided that only M.D.’s would be eligible. Dr. Hanskill 
was very firm on this point. This will be Mrs. Banning’s first year 
of teaching the fifth grade. She has been teaching in Plymouth for 
five years. When she was first married, she taught for five years 
in another city. Her bachelor's degree is in music and she is known 
for her talent. The Bannings have three grown children, one of 
Whom is superintendent of schools in a neighboring town. 

Miss Ві.лмріхс is starting her first year of work after college and 
has been assigned to the fourth grade. She did not make a very 
good record in her practice teaching. As Miss Blanding sees it, her 
Supervising teacher was too "soft" with the children. She is very 
enthusiastic about "guidance" and conceives of it as a way of con- 
vincing children, without actually having to hit them, that they had 
better act the way the teacher wants them to act. 

Mns. САхкткр is the wife of a dairy farmer. Their three children 
are in high school. Mrs. Canfield started teaching three years ago 
Without a degree. She plans to get a degree if some college will 
Offer the necessary classes at Plymouth or in à nearby town. She 
Says there is no point in her driving to a campus and spending all 
that money when the same things can be taught just as well right 
here in Plymouth. The Canfields are friends of the Van Tuppers; and 
Mrs. Van Tupper was very helpful when Mrs. Canfield decided 
that she would like to teach school. She has been assigned the 
third grade. Last year there were some parent complaints about 

er harshness and even about outright misinformation which she 
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was giving the children. The principal backed her up 100 per cent 
and said that she was one of the school's finest teachers. To Mrs. 
Canfield, the principal pointed out that some of the other ele- 
mentary schools might be more convenient for her to reach and 
that transfers could easily be obtained. 

Mrs. Соввіх, who teaches the second grade, is married to an 
auto mechanic. She is within a very few units of her degree and 
will probably get it next summer. This is her second year of 
teaching. The Corbins have no children. Last year Mrs. Corbin 
was introduced to sociometry and she would like to know more 
about this method of understanding children. 

Mns. Detonc has a master's degree in sociology. She is married 
to a lawyer in private practice in Plymouth. Her husband ran for 
the school board and was defeated in the last election. Before her 
marriage she taught for two years. After rearing her children, who 
are now grown, she returned to teaching two years ago. Her first- 
grade class is very happy with her teaching and parents feel that 
she is sensitive to the needs of their children. The faculty looks to 
her for leadership, but the principal thinks that she is too inde- 
pendent and not sufficiently conscious of administrative preroga- 
tives. Both of the Delongs come from old Plymouth families, She 
attended the meetings sponsored by the Child Guidance Clinic 
staff last year. 

Miss Errswonrz is starting her fourth year of kindergarten teach- 
ing at Plymouth. She taught for three years in another town. She 
has an A.B. and some work toward a master's degree in child de- 
velopment. She is engaged to a realestate salesman in another 
town and will be leaving Plymouth after her marriage. She heartily 
dislikes Miss Dukle, whom she considers unduly “bossy.” 

Mr. Ёттсн has taught in Plymouth for seven years. Before this 
year he taught the sixth grade, but this year he has been assigned 
the fifth in the hopes that he will have better classroom manage- 
ment. He had worked in a total of ten different school districts 
in the 31 years before he came to Plymouth. He has a Ph.B. degree 
—the only one in Plymouth, He is a bachelor with few friends in 
town. He hopes he will be allowed to stay on until retirement— 
five more years. 

Mns. GLOVER will retire at the end of this school year. She is 
completing her fortieth year of teaching the fourth grade to Plym- 
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outh children. Her husband manages a chain grocery store. The 
Glovers have no children. Mrs. Glover would like to volunteer her 
time to a social agency upon retirement. She has been taking 
courses in social work and in psychology so that she will be of 
some value in this new situation. She has organized a Plymouth 
Senior Citizens Club which asked the Board to institute courses 
to help plan retirement years. The Board gave a brief “No” to this 
request. This year the group has the backing of two physicians who 
hope to specialize in geriatrics, and they are hoping that the Board 
will now listen more attentively and sympathetically. The guidance 
need that looms largest to Mrs. Glover is the guidance of the elderly 
into productive and healthful retirement. 

Mns. Hanr, sixth-grade teacher, is this year’s vice-president of the 
Beech P.T.A. She taught for two years prior to her marriage 20 
years ago. When the youngest of her six children entered high 
School, Mrs. Hart returned to teaching. Her husband is a farmer 
and a leader in the local farm organization. He is also a power 
in politics and a cohort of Mr. O'Malley, the school board presi- 
dent. Mrs, Hart has taken some work beyond her bachelor's degree, 
largely in the area of philosophy of education. She would like to 
see the faculty and townspeople sit down in small groups and try 
to arrive at a statement of the purposes of the schools in Plymouth. 
Mrs, Hart was a local representative for the White House Con- 
ference on Education, but was not selected to go to Washington. 

Mns. Ногу, third-grade teacher, is married to an engineer for 
Plymouth Auto Parts. They have three children in elementary 
School. Mrs. Holly taught for four years before coming to Plym- 
outh. This is her third year at Beech. She plans to request a trans- 
fer to another school. If it is not granted, she will quit teaching. 
The strict and formal classroom admired by the principal is foreign 
to Mrs. Holly, and she is unhappy in her present situation. 

Mns, Keser has taught kindergarten at Plymouth for seven years. 
She has nearly completed requirements for her degree. She hopes 
that some day there will be a nursery school for her to work in. 
Her husband is an insurance salesman. They have considered 
Starting a private nursery school, She thinks that a eee 
early childhood education should be brought in from one б Us 
universities or from the state department of education to work with 


the teachers. 
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Miss LEFFINGWELL is from one of the proudest families in Plym- 
outh. A few years ago financial reverses made it necessary for her 
to go to work for the first time. She has no college degree, although 
she does have two years of college-level work. She teaches the 
first grade. The principal gives her much help on materials, man- 
agement, and discipline. Miss Leffingwell hates the job and hates 
having to work. Parents are displeased with her teaching, but it's 
hard in Plymouth to criticize a Leffingwell. Miss Leffingwell would 
like to see special classes set up for “discipline problems” so that 
they will not get in the way of the other students. 

Miss MacRay has taught for five years in the kindergarten. She 
will obtain her degree next summer. She would like to see class 
size reduced, the teaching day shortened, and all parent contacts 
left to the principal. She hopes that after she gets her degree she 
will be given older children to teach. She finds that too many of 
her pupils are “immature.” She thinks that maybe a counselor is 
needed to work with these “immature” children. 

Mrs. Макі, second grade, will retire soon. Her three children 
are now through college and her husband has been so successful 
as a farmer that they no longer need the money. Mrs. Maki has 
enjoyed her teaching—especially the parent contacts. Parents find 
her easy to talk with and sensible in the things she says. Since her 
bachelor’s degree, she has taken courses in guidance and has done 
much reading on the dynamics of parent-child relationships. She 
thinks that at least one counselor should be appointed to work in 
the elementary schools—particularly with parents and teachers. 

Miss Nazman, who teaches the first grade, is completing 25 years 
of service in the Plymouth schools. She has a master’s degree in 
elementary education and at one time hoped that she would be 
appointed principal. She would like to be transferred to Ash or 
Carob schools, She thinks that a more democratic administration 
would bring the teachers together in an informal climate where 
they could think through many of their problems by themselves 
with perhaps some consultant help. A system of case conferences 
to help teachers understand behavior is the most pressing need 
seen by her. 

Miss Perry taught in six different systems in the 15 years before 
she came to Plymouth 20 years ago to teach the second grade. She 
has a bachelor's degree with specialization in speech correction. 


| 
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Although she has kept up her reading in this field and her member- 
ship in professional organizations, she has never been given any 
recognition or responsibilities in this area. She would like to see 
a speech correction program started and more attention given to all 
exceptional children. 

Mrs. Reiser, who teaches the third grade, is married to a teller 
in the Plymouth State Bank. Their two children are in high school. 
Mrs. Reiser has taught all of her 17 years at Plymouth. She has a 
bachelor's degree in mathematics. She would like to see a research 
program developed that would actually test out some of the con- 
flicting points of view regarding methods. During her 17 years of 
teaching she has published some research studies and is well ac- 
quainted with new developments in research. Her colleagues think 
she is rather odd, and her conversations are apt to be unintelligible. 
Her third graders are bemused by her classes and parents complain 
that they can never get a definite "Yes" or "No" answer from her. 
She thinks that the present marking system needs overhauling, with 
letter marks replaced by some other system. She says that marks 
get in the way of education. She has the lowest failure rate of any 
elementary teacher in Plymouth. 

Mn. Srey has taught all of his five years in the fourth grade at 
Plymouth in Beech School. His three children are too young for 
school. He is superintendent of the Sunday school of his church. 
He is working toward a master’s degree in administration. He be- 
longs to Lions and the American Legion. He spends more money 
on professional organizations than any other teacher in the school. 
At least once a month the Seelys entertain Miss Dukle. The con- 
sensus of faculty opinion is that Mr. Seely is "ambitious"—by 
which is meant that he wants badly to be an administrator. 

Mn. Stank is in his first year of teaching. He has the sixth grade. 
He is unmarried. He volunteers time to the city recreation program. 
When he can, he talks to other teachers about points of view and 
methods. He has some discipline problems and these have led to 
Several sessions in which Miss Dukle talked to him about “stand- 
ards.” The methods she recommended to avoid discipline problems 
do not sound much like what he was told at the university, but he 
is not sure but what he had better heed the advice of ^when in 

Mns, Stevens is the widow of a machinist who worked for Plym- 


Rome—.” 
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outh Auto Parts. She taught for five years before her marriage. 
For the past five years, since her husband's death, she has had 
the fifth grade at Beech. She has no degrees but hopes to obtain 
one. Her children are grown, and one daughter teaches in a nearby 
town. She feels the need of more supervision and was happy when 
Miss Dukle was relieved of her teaching duties, so that she 
could spend more time helping teachers. Mr. Marble has visited 
her class several times on her request and she has found him most 
understanding and helpful. 


Carob Elementary School teachers 


Mr. Arnpr is starting his seventh year of teaching—all in Plym- 
outh. He has taught nearly every grade, and this year he has a 
combination kindergarten-first grade room. His two children are 
of pre-school age. He has been selected as the Testing Committee 
chairman and will be in charge of test administration, scoring, and 
interpretation. His committee is also planning to make recom- 
mendations about which tests should be used in the future. He 
has nearly completed work for a master's degree in administration 
and he hopes to become a principal. Mr. Engle asked him to join 
the staff at Carob. = 

Miss Bares has a masters degree in child development. She 
taught for ten years before coming to Plymouth five years ago. She 
has a fourth-grade room. She is chairman of the Anecdotal Records 
Committee. She has been offered a job as a research assistant in a 
child development laboratory and is considering taking it, but her 
parents live in Plymouth and are dependent upon her for support 
and personal attention, She attended many of the meetings last 
year at the Child Guidance Clinic. 

Miss Buxton, who teaches the sixth grade, does not have a de- 
gree. She has taught for 15 years at Plymouth. She has many college 
units, but has never seen the purpose of meeting specific degree 
requirements. Her family has lived in Plymouth for several gen- 
erations, and her father is minister of one of the leading churches. 
She has been selected as chairman of a committee to make recom- 
mendations as to what can be done at Carob to provide for the 
better education of gifted children, 

Mrs. Dirmer is divorced from a farmer in the Plymouth area. 
She has taught school in Plymouth for a total of 20 years, although 
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this service was not continuous. She had planned to retire this 
year, but stayed on to help get Carob School started. She has a 
combination of third- and fourth-graders in her room. She has no 
degree. Her one child is married to a construction worker in 
Plymouth. She is chairman of a committee to recommend a policy 
on promotion. 

Mns. GrEAsON, who is married to a café operator, has a fourth- 
grade room. She has taught for three years in Plymouth, and for 
seven years before coming here. Her three children are in Garrett 
School. Her bachelor's degree is in religious education. She is chair- 
man of a committee charged with working out a method of follow- 
ing up on graduates of Carob to see what kind of an adjustment they 
make in high school. 

Miss Harpers is retiring at the end of this year. She will have 
taught in Plymouth for 25 years. She is chairman of the Parent 
Conference Committee. Miss Dukle arranged to have her trans- 
ferred to Carob from Beech. She has developed a reputation for 
being rigid and opinionated with fellow teachers and administrators. 
Children like her second-grade class and feel her warmth and 
Sympathy. Parents seek her out to discuss child problems. 

Mns. Mincer is the widow of a prominent dentist in Plymouth. 
She began teaching three years ago upon the death of her hus- 
band. Her five grown children live in the state. One is a school 
Principal. Her bachelor's degree is in art and she plans to give 
her third-grade class many creative art experiences. She is inter- 
ested in the use of art as a method of understanding personality. 

Mns. Posr, sixth grade, is married to a junior executive in Plym- 
Outh Auto Parts. The Posts have no children. She taught for six 
years before beginning her work at Plymouth five years ago. She 
Was considered a “weak” teacher at Dogwood when she taught 
there, She has a bachelors degree and has had one course in 
guidance. 

Mrs. Roun, who teaches the fifth grade, is vice-president of the 
Carob P.T.A. She is married to a mailman. Her master's degree 
is in reading and she would like to see Plymouth start a psycho- 
educational clinic for children with learning problems. This is her 
fifth year at Plymouth. She taught for 20 years before coming here. 
The Rollinses have no children. She is chairman of a committee to 
plan the annual Open House during Public School Week. 

Mns. Srrause was elected faculty chairman. She is married to 
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an agricultural extension agent and has no children. This is her 
third year in the system. Her bachelor's work included courses in 
exceptional children, and she thinks a program for the mentally 
retarded is overdue. She will teach the second grade for the first 
time. Teachers turn to her for help and advice. During the 15 
years she worked before coming to Plymouth, she held supervisory 
positions. 

Mns. Wrrners, who has a combination kindergarten-first grade 
room. is married to the business agent of the Auto Workers union. 
The Withers have four children, all of whom are in college. Two 
sons are in medical school. This is Mrs. Withers' first year of teach- 
ing. She has a bachelor’s degree and plans to work toward a 
mosters. She was especially happy to be assigned to Carob be- 
cause she had heard many fine things about Mr. Engle. 


Dogwood Elementary School teachers 


Mrs. Атллѕох has a kindergarten class. She is the widow of a 
local physician. Her three children are grown and one, who is a 
psychiatrist, lives in the state and visits her frequently, She has a 
bachelor’s degree and has done some reading on guidance, She 
thinks a school psychologist is needed. This marks her fifteenth 
year at Plymouth and her fortieth in teaching. 

Mns. APPLE, third-grade teacher, has the “less able" students in 
her room. She is married to a man who owns and operates a 
clothing store. Their four children are grown. She has taught 20 
years in Plymouth schools. She plans to retire soon. The biggest 
need she sees is the necessity of having smaller classes. She has 
a bachelor's degree. j 

Miss Berry has the “more able” second-graders. Her master’s 
degree is in audio-visual education and she thinks the Plymouth 
budget for such material needs to be tripled. Seven of her 23 
teaching years have been in Plymouth. Mr. Condon says she is 
about the best teacher he has. She never sends a discipline case to 
him, and no parents complain about her work. 

Miss CRANDALL is starting her third year of work at Plymouth. 
She taught for four years before coming to town and before that 
she worked as a nurse. She has no degree. She has the “more able" 
third-graders. She would like to get transferred to some other 
school nearer home. 
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Mrs. DannELL is divorced from a lawyer in another part of the 
state, She has a kindergarten class for the third year. She has done 
some work toward a master's degree in early childhood education. 
Her classes are a little "freer" than the principal would like them 
to be. 

Mns. Frencu, who teaches the “less able" second-graders, is 
married to the manager of a market. Their two children are in high 
school. All of her teaching has been in Plymouth and this is her 
fourth year. She has no degree. The principal agreed to keep her 
on for one more year, only on condition that she move ahead 
toward completing her degree requirements. 

Miss Gorset is eligible for retirement at the end of this year. 
She is teaching the "less able" fourth graders. She has not been 
well the last few years and has had some conspicuous memory 
lapses. She thinks that a counselor should be hired to deal with 
the “problem children.” She wishes that parents would stay away 
and let her teach school. Her failure rate has been very high. 

Mr. Harkness taught for eight years before coming to Plymouth 
to teach seven years ago. He has work beyond his bachelor's 
degree and hopes to get into administration soon. His three chil- 
dren are in elementary school. He teaches the “less able" fifth 
graders, He thinks that the principal should be relieved of teach- 
ing duties so that he could deal with "problem children." The 
Harknesses and the Condons are close friends. Guidance, he be- 
lieves, is a "fad" and shouldn't be allowed to divert the public 
attention from the real problems of the schools. 

Mns. Jounston his the lowest failure rate in the school. The 
Principal has spoken to her about this and reminded her that Dog- 
Wood has “standards.” She teaches the “more able" fourth graders. 
She is married to a carpenter and their three children are in Ash 
School. She has taught for a total of eight years—four of them in 
Plymouth. She is working toward a master's degree in guidance. 

Mns. Kinney, who teaches the “less able” sixth graders, is married 
to a man who owns and operates a liquor store. Their one child 
is in high school. All of her seven teaching years have been - 
at Plymouth. She would like more contact with the visiting ч € 
and the Child Guidance Clinic to help her understand children 


better 
Mn. Leacock has taught the sixth grade in Plymouth for Р. 
Years, The Leacocks have no children. His wife 45 а nurse; ANS 
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bachelor’s degree satisfied his thirst for education and he has taken 
no courses since. He would like to get into business management 
for the schools. Guidance he sees as a drain on the tax funds, 
and he points out that “no one can prove the dollar value of all 
this guidance.” 

Miss Lunpy is the vice-president of the Dogwood P.T.A. She 
teaches the first grade. This is her tenth year at Plymouth and her 
seventeenth in the profession. She is active in many professional 
educational organizations. She tried to get a transfer from Dogwood, 
but was persuaded to stay. She disagrees with the educational phil- 
osophy of her principal, but he respects her, as do the other teachers. 
Some say that she is unduly energetic. The married teachers point 
out that after all, being single, she has nothing to occupy her mind 
except her job. Her master’s degree is in guidance. She thinks 
better use could be made of the visiting teacher and the Child 
Guidance Clinic. She has suggested that Plymouth join with nearby 
towns and establish a psychoeducational clinic. She also thinks 
that a school psychologist should be hired, Parents speak well of 
her and she relates easily to children. 

Mrs. Ops, who teaches the “more able" fifth graders, is married 
to a successful farmer who hopes that she will quit teaching soon. 
Their three children are in college. Mrs. Olds taught for four years 
before her marriage and returned to the classroom four years ago. 
She has no degree, but would like to get one. She has been pleased 
by many of the changes in education over the last 20 years and is 
eager to learn how best to individualize her teaching. 

Mrs. PrawT, who teaches the first grade, is married to the owner 
of Plymouth's most successful garage. Their five children are 
grown. She has no degree and sees no need to get one. “Just 
getting a college degree doesn’t make you a better teacher," she 
says. She is inclined to lecture parents on child care and parents 
are inclined to resent her lectures, She draws heavily on her ex- 
perience as a mother when talking with parents and points out that 
none of her children ever got into any trouble, that they all finished 
college, and that they never talked back to her. Guidance is a 
matter of giving the right advice and certainly calls for no technical 
training, is her belief. 

Mns. SINGER is married to a machine operator at Puritan Electrical 
Supply. She completed her work for her bachelors degree only 
last year, which was her seventh year of teaching. Her boy is in 
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the ninth grade. She thinks something should be done to adapt 
the school program for the slower-learning child. She teaches the 
fourth grade. 

Mrs. Wnrrromp is starting her first year of teaching. She has 
two pre-school-aged children and a husband who is a pharmacist. 
Her fifth graders know her as the woman who waited on them in 
the drug store. Her bachelor’s degree included some courses in 
guidance, and she is anxious to find out what “guidance” consists 
of at Dogwood. ` 


Elm Elementary School teachers 


Mrs. BarpwiN, who teaches the second grade, is married to a 
writer for the Plymouth Progress and their two children attend 
Garrett School. She has spent all of her seven teaching years at 
Plymouth. She would like to see some systematic in-service training 
offered, dealing with child growth and development. Many parents 
say that she is the finest teacher in the school. She has many units 
beyond the bachelor’s degree, but does not have a master’s degree. 

Mrs. Corp, sixth-grade teacher, is married to a credit clerk, and 
their three children range in age from four to ten. This is her first 
year back in teaching after a 12-year interval. Before her marriage 
she had taught for four years in another town. She has no degree, 
but plans to obtain one. 

Miss Foss teaches the fifth grade. She has taught school for ten 
years. She is planning to be married soon and is not sure that 
she will continue teaching. She has some work beyond her bach- 
elor’s degree. She would like a clarification of promotion policy. It 
seems to her that too many children are required to repeat grades. 
Her own failure rate is well below the average. 

Miss Gross, who teaches the first grade, has taught in Plymouth 
for 24 years. She has no degree and finds it difficult to take courses 
because of the care of her invalid mother. She is well liked by the 
staff, parents, and children. Her opinions carry much weight. She 
is a friend of the superintendent. 

Miss Gururi, kindergarten teacher, is teaching her first year at 
Plymouth. For the previous four years she taught in a small nearby 
district. She is happy to be in a system that has a visiting teacher 


and hopes to consult her frequently. 


Mns. Hacker, kindergarten teacher, is the widow of the owner 
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of a small factory. Her boy is in Garrett School in the sixth grade. 
She has no degree, but is working toward the completion of re- 
quirements. This is her seventh year of teaching. The principal has 
been much help to her, particularly in classroom management. 
For the first couple of years parents complained about her work, 
but recently she is more frequently the object of praise than blame. 
Her parent conference technique is much admired and many 
teachers ask her help in conference preparation. 

Miss LANZ, first-grade teacher, has a master's degree in sociology- 
She has taught for 16 years in Plymouth and for nine years else- 
where. She hopes to be transferred to Plymouth High, but has had 
little encouragement in this regard. 

Miss Lippett has a combination kindergarten-first grade room. 
She will retire next year. She has been in poor health. Her degree 
is in psychology, but many of her concepts are now outmoded- 
Parents see her as a competent teacher. 

Mrs. Lucas, who has a kindergarten-first grade room, is married 
to a café owner and their three children are pre-school age. She 
has taught five of her 11 years in Plymouth. She would like more 
consulting help from both the visiting teacher and the staff of the 
Child Guidance Clinic. She has a bachelor’s degree in economics. 

Mrs. May, who teaches a combination fifth- and sixth-grade 
room, is vice-president of the Elm P.T.A. Her husband runs a 
service station, and their boy is in high school, She has taught 
for five years in Plymouth. She taught for two years elsewhere 
when she was first married. She has had some courses in guidance 
and is especially interested in providing pupils with realistic in- 
formation about occupations. 

Mrs. Мил, second grade, is the wife of a farmer. They have 
no children. She has taught for 11 years and still has not completed 
her degree requirements. If pressed to get a degree, she will resign. 
She wants to be let alone to teach as she sees best. Children com- 
plain about the work she gives them, and parents say she is hard 
to talk to. 

Miss Монд has a combination of second- and third-graders in her 
room. She is divorced from an accountant. Their youngest child 
is a senior in high school. She started teaching five years ago- 
She will complete her degree requirements next year. She makes 
much use of community resources in her teaching. 
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Mrs. PALMER teaches the third grade. She is the widow of a 
former executive in the Plymouth Power and Light Company. Her 
two children are grown, and one is on the Plymouth City Council. 
Her bachelor’s degree is in English. She has taught school for 30 
years. The faculty thinks of her as a gracious, kindly, sensible 
woman, 

Mrs. Reize, fourth-grade teacher, is the widow of a machinist 
who was prominent in the Auto Workers union. Her two children 
are in junior high school. She is completing her tenth year of 
teaching at Plymouth. She taught for four years before coming to 
Plymouth. Her work for her bachelor’s degree included courses in 
guidance. She hopes that counselors will be appointed for every 
elementary school. 

Mns. Rirrs, third-grade teacher, has a master’s degree in zoology. 
She is married to a dentist, and they are members of the Plymouth 
Country Club. She hopes to transfer to Plymouth High School. 
Her daughter is in the sixth grade at Ash. More systematic physical 
appraisal is the biggest guidance need as she sees the situation. She 
taught for five years prior to her marriage, and then returned to 
teaching five years ago. 

Miss Rocxwoop has a combination second- and third-grade room. 
She has taught for 20 years in Plymouth, and has avoided both 
threats and blandishments aimed at persuading her to complete 
her degree. She thinks that a school social worker should be as- 
signed to Elm to deal with “behavior problems.” The faculty thinks 
of her as a time-server and the principal unsuccessfully has recom- 
mended her dismissal for the last three years. 

Miss Srranvon, fourth-grade teacher, plans to retire soon. She 
has taught for 27 years in Plymouth and 12 years elsewhere. Her 
an exclusive women's college—a fact which 
She thinks a school psy- 
and honored 


bachelor’s degree is from 
crops up in her conversation frequently. 
chologist is needed in Plymouth. Strandon is an old 


name in Plymouth. І 
Mn. $товвз has а combination fifth- and sixth-grade room. This 


з 
is his first year of teaching. He has plans to work for a masters 
degree in administration. Eventually, he would like to be a prin- 
Cipal. He is especially concerned about the education of exceptional 


children, 


Mrs. Warrer, who teaches а combination room of fifth and sixth 
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graders, is married to a physician. Their two children are in junior 
high school. Her bachelor's degree is in psychology and she has 
kept up in the field. She feels that the present testing program is 
inadequate. She would like to see a school psychologist hired who 
would give some individual tests. 


Ellwood W. Garrett Elementary School teachers 


Mrs. ANsLEY, the widow of an electrician, has a bachelor's degree 
and most of the work toward a master's degree in elementary cur- 
riculum. She has taught in Plymouth for 25 years and for ten years 
before that in another district. She would like to see an ungraded 
situation tried, because she thinks that it would give the teacher 
a chance to be more flexible and provide better for individual dif- 
ferences. The principal thinks that her fifth grade does not spend 
enough time on drill. 

Miss Bozer, third grade, has taught all of her 17 years at Plym- 
outh. She has no degree, but is generally considered the “best 
educated" teacher in the school. She would like to see a Teachers 
Discussion Group organized to try to clarify the educational phil- 
osophy of the Plymouth schools. 

Miss Cuurcu received her master’s degree in elementary educa- 
tion last year, and is beginning her first term of teaching. She has 
a third-grade room. She hopes some day to return to college and 
get her doctorate. She would like to be associated with an experi- 
mental school, preferably on a college campus. 

Miss илн is vice-president of the Garrett P.T.A. She taught 
for four years before coming to Plymouth seven years ago. Her 
second graders are very fond of Miss Diller and so are their parents. 
She thinks that a better method of grouping children, both into 
classes and within classes, would help her teaching. She has never 
failed a pupil, and wonders if perhaps she is being too "easy." 

Mns. Frrcu, first grade, is married to an official in the Plymouth 
State Bank. This is her first year of teaching. She has a bachelor's 
degree. She was active in the local proceedings for the White 
House Conference and was sent to the state capital for discussions. 

Mns. GRIMM, second grade, is the widow of a physician. Нег 
two children are grown, She has taught for five years and during 
that time has completed most of her work toward a master's degree 
in reading. She thinks a reading consultant should be employe 
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to aid in the diagnosis of reading problems and to help teachers 
use newer reading methods. 

Mr. Hoop is starting his third year of teaching in the sixth grade. 
His one son is too young to go to school. Mrs. Hood would like 
to see a nursery school started. Mr. Hood, who plans to take addi- 
tional work in psychology and guidance, hopes to continue as a 
classroom teacher. Parents and staff admire his conscientiousness. 

Mn. Кїмвєв has just received his degree and is beginning his first 
year of teaching. He finds Plymouth schools quite different from 
the one in which he did his practice teaching. He wants to know 
how he should make use of the Child Guidance Clinic and the 
visiting teacher. He will have a sixth grade class. 

Mns. Maxsox, first grade, was divorced five years ago from an 
optometrist in a nearby city. After her divorce, she came to Plym- 
outh and has taught the first grade ever since. Her bachelor’s 
degree included some work in guidance and she is anxious for 
Garrett pupils to have the best possible program available to them. 

Mrs. Mixes, kindergarten, is married to a farmer. Their three 
children are in college. The Mileses are related to the Van Tuppers. 
Mrs. Miles has no degree, but she has completed nearly all the 
requirements for one. She has taught for 12 years and is trying 
hard to be a good teacher. She frequently consults the visiting 
teacher, Mr. Marble, and Miss Axirondia on teaching problems. 
She especially wants help on working with parents. 

Miss OrwsrEAp, fourth grade, has taught in Plymouth for 29 
years, She has no degree and no plans to obtain one. She equates 
“guidance” with giving advice and feels quite competent in the 
area, She especially enjoys telling parents how they should manage 
their children. Miss Axirondia has despaired of changing her meth- 
ods, The superintendent hopes he can transfer her from school 
to school until it is possible for her to retire. Her father was a 
prominent judge and the Olmsteads are a politically powerful 


family in Plymouth. 
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husband is a salesman and active in the American Legion. Mrs. 
Scotts thinks that the schools are too "soft" and that "standards" 
must be raised. She fails a higher number of students than anyone 
else in the school. She thinks that more tests should be given so 
that the teachers will be able to “prove” to parents that their chil- 
dren should not be promoted. She has taught for 11 years at 
Plymouth and for six years elsewhere. Her methods and materials 
have remained the same throughout that period, as has her point 
of view. Children fear her sarcasm and the faculty does, too. 

Miss STANTON, kindergarten, will retire in the next five years. 
She has a bachelor’s degree and does more professional reading 
than most of the teachers. She is something of a teachers-organiza- 
tion politician and has served on both state and national committees. 
Smaller classes are her greatest concern at this time. She thinks 
that Plymouth should consider making use of closed circuit tele- 


vision to bring top-notch teaching to the pupils, and parent educa- 
tion to their families. 
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THE USE OF 
THE CASE STUDIES 


ases will be limited only by the creativity 
and imagination of the students and the instructor. Some ways in which 
these cases have been found usable to the authors are included in this 
Section. It should be emphasized, however, that these suggesions for use 
are merely illustrative and are in no sense exhaustive of the possibilities 


of this approach. 


The use of the foregoing c 


Role playing 


Although usually only one of the three case studies will be selected 
to give students experience in role playing, the class in administration of 
guidance may prefer to divide itself into two or three groups with each 
group "becoming" one of the schools discussed in this section. One group 
may “become” the faculty of Hamilton, one the faculty of Fremont, and 


50 on. 

As faculty members, students will plan steps and strategy for the 
improvement of guidance services in their school. Class sessions are 
given in turn to the various groups to use in whatever ways they think 
best to demonstrate to the remainder of the class what experiences they 
think would be useful in improving guidance. 
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In a case such as that of the Hamilton Schools, the class may assume 
only the roles of the high school personnel if they wish to concentrate on 
this level of education, or they may wish to work only at the elementary 
level. 

Kinds of appropriate experiences would be most varied and could in- 
clude: (1) a meeting of the local Kiwanis to hear a report on the guid- 
ance program, (2) a school board meeting presenting a budget request 
for increased facilities, (3) a student council meeting to plan a Career 
Day, (4) a guidance council meeting to select a counselor or to decide 
whether to use full-time or part-time counselors, (5) a class meeting of 
a group guidance unit in a core course, (6) a meeting with a consultant 
from a nearby university to plan a follow-up study, and (7) a meeting 
of the elementary school facültv to discuss tting up a special class for 
gifted students. The number of such possibilities is, of course, limited 
only by time and the needs of the class members. 

Roles to be played in this use of the case studies, or in any other, may 
be assigned on the spot so that students enter spontaneously and without 
preparation. Generally, however, it has seemed more productive to assign 
the roles somewhat in advance of the meeting to be enacted. Prior assign- 
ment gives the students a chance to obtain and prepare materials to be 
used in the meetings. It also permits the student to read and study so 


that he bases his role playing on sound educational principles and on the 
available research, 


Entire course 


The instructor may choose any of the case studies included in this book 
and assign the various roles in the school system and in the community 
to members of the class after explaining that the course will consist of 
their experiences as a staff in planning and carrying out improvements 
in their present guidance program. 

The remainder of the course will consist of meetings and other ex- 
periences planned by key personnel in the case or by their designated 
representatives to have the desired impact on the program. 

If this procedure is followed, Part One of the text will serve as a 
guide to the students as they think through the steps they want to take 
in their assigned roles. The job of the instructor becomes one of con- 
sultant and adviser to the students who are now principals, teachers, 
board members, Superintendents, or student body presidents. 


Supplemental to conventional teaching techniques 


A variation on this procedure consists of spending the first half of the 
course presenting — through lectures, discussion, and other means — the 
principles contained in Part One of the book, and reserving the last half 
of the course for the case-study role-playing. 
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Tf this method is used, it has been found wise to appoint (or have 
the staff select) key personnel in the case early in the semester. This 
early selection enables the “superintendent,” “principal,” and others to 
do some pre-planning before they begin work with the total staff. The 
number of roles assigned must vary with the number of students in the 
class. In some cases, only a few key personnel will participate; in some 
others auxiliary roles may need to be formulated. 

Possible activities in this procedure might include: (1) a meeting of 
the administrative staff pre-planning a faculty meeting on guidance, 
(2) a school board meeting explaining the present guidance program 
and the need for its improvement, (3) a guidance council meeting as- 
signing priority to measures for improvement, (4) a joint faculty meeting 
with a nearby school to lay plans for hiring specialized personnel to serve 
both districts, (5) presentation by the counselor to the faculty of plans 
for improving one of the guidance services, and (6) a talk to the faculty 
by a guidance consultant on some aspect of the services. 

During activities such as these, the class members will play their as- 
signed roles as members of the case-study faculty or community. As 
class members, they may have the additional assignment of evaluating 
each experience in terms of its probable impact on a school faculty, its 
adherence to sound administrative and guidance principles, and its 
ellectiveness as communication. For example, Don Joeh, enrolled in 
Organization and Administration of Guidance, Education 550, at Ground- 
cover College, has been elected by his class to play the part of Mr. 
Erwin, the high school principal at Hamilton High School. For one 
meeting of Education 550, Mr. Erwin (played by student Don Toeh) 
holds a meeting of his faculty to explain the new procedure for enrolling 
students in home rooms. After the simulated faculty meeting, Don Joeh 
and the other students in Education 550 evaluate the "meeting." 

Fig. 32 is an evaluation form that has been found useful. These 
evaluations are filled out by the class and given directly to the group 
that was responsible for the meeting. It will be seen that reactions 
are solicited from the point-of-view of the “faculty” member (role) and 
the college class member (student). At the end of the course Don will 
make an over-all evaluation of the plans made and experiences had by 
the Hamilton faculty and will relate his judgment to the principles he 
found enunciated in the text; in other books on administration, apes 
Psychology, and sociology; and in the cim professional journals 
that the graduate students at Groundcover College so avidly devour. 


Illustrations of in-service education techniques 
can be assigned to members of the class. 


The class meeting, then would be concerned exclusively with in-service 
sa > > 
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the basic assignment of planning improvements in guidance, may have 
one faculty meeting (class session) devoted to better understanding of 
the present testing program, a second to the information service, and 
others to other guidance services. 

Subcommittees appointed by the superintendent, the principal, the 
guidance council, or selected in some other way will assume responsibility 
for each of these in-service training sessions. They would typically report 
the present practice, communicate “expert” as well as faculty opinion 
on this guidance service, and make some recommendations for its im- 
provement. 


STUDENT'S EVALUATION OF DEMONSTRATION 


CASESTUDY ROLE STUDENT 
A. Value to me as a staff member 


1. Worthwhile and interesting 
2. Interesting but of little value 
3. Tiresome and of little value 
4. Complete waste of time 


B. Value of the technique used by the committee 


1. Very effective 

2. Fairly effective 

3. Ineffective 

4. Will hinder progress 


C. My attitude toward future staff meetings as 
the result of this meeting 


l. Enthusiastic 

2. Somewhat interested 
3. Indifferent 

4. Refuse to attend 


Your Name (Omit if you | ———— 


Ficure 32. Directions for use: To be given to the student chairman of the 
meeting to help those putting on the demonstration to judge the effectiveness 
of their presentation. These evaluations are not to be read by the instructor. 


Illustrations of administrative techniques 


The class may assume the roles thought to be important in one of the 
schools described, and may be given the direction to illustrate various 
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phases of administration of guidance. In this situation they might have 
one meeting devoted to planning, one meeting on evaluation, and one 
on aspects of supervision. An appropriate demonstration might revolve 
around a supervisory interview between the head counselor and one of 
the teacher counselors. A tape recording of an actual counselor-student 
session could be the basis of the supervisory interview. The class might 
then discuss the values and limitations of such a technique for improving 
counseling. 

Class members might be assigned the roles of board members, com- 
munity leaders, and students as well as those of administration and 
faculty. The concepts to be particularly stressed would include demo- 
cratic administration, community-school interaction, and clear distinction 
between advisory capacity, policy-making function, and administrative 
action. 


Critical analysis 


If role playing does not seem practical or desirable, the cases can be 
used for student analysis. The class can be assigned the job of analyzing 
any or all of the cases in terms of what steps should be taken to improve 
guidance services. 

Another analysis might be made from the point of view of the 
counselor, For any of the cases the following assignment might be made: 
“You have just been appointed counselor of ———— School. Tell how 
you would proceed to improve the guidance services.” Variations on this 
assignment could be made by asking procedural questions about any of 
the several services, about evaluation procedures, about supervisory prac- 
tices, and the like. 

Similar questions could be given as examinations. 
these have been used as part of the preliminary examina 
candidates in guidance and administration. 

In all such assignments, the analyses should be justified and supported 
by relevant research findings from various fields such as education, 
Sociology, psychology, and public administration. Analysis of cases 
should not be thought of as an exercise in fiction, but as a device for 

ringing together and applying sound principles of guidance service 


administration. 


Questions such as 
tions for doctoral 


Guide for analysis of other communities 


i Ў indivi ight use the 
The class, working in several groups or individually, migh ise t 
í 5 analyzing their local situation into its 


cases presented here as a basis for i c 
relevant phases for the improvement of guidance services. — Tan 

Using these cases as à guide, each could construct а Pic ө of his 
Own school in terms of community influences, sources is power, pro- 
fessional staff, pupil population, present program, and other important 
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dimensions. Once this is done, any of the role-playing techniques pre- 
viously described or the method of written analvsis and examination may 
be applied to the material as it is organized. 


Considerations in evaluating work with the case studies 


As a guideline to the role playings or other methods of using the case 
material, it might be well to set down considerations that seem to be 
relevant to all of the cases. 

What is the program that has been advanced as a way of improving 
the guidance services? Is it in accord with recommended standards for 
the various guidance services? Does it harmonize with the community 
factors that seem important? Does it make maximum use of the strengths 
of the faculty, as nearly as they are known? Will it aid student adjust- 
ment and contribute its reasonable share to improving the total educa- 
tional program? 

What is the process by which this program was planned and instituted? 
Were community influences, faculty cross-currents, and student needs 
kept sufficiently in mind during this process? Was this process in accord 
with the principles of sound administration? Is it a process that has some 
value for faculty growth entirely apart from the vehicle used to illustrate 
the process; that is, apart from the ultimate program of guidance services? 

What is the timing and sequence both in the process of improving the 
guidance services and in the suggested programs? Is there a timetable 
or agenda that can serve as a yardstick by which progress can be meas- 
ured at the end of a year? Five vears? Is there a logical and organic 
relationship between the one-year plan, the five-year plan, and long-range 
goals? Does the program provide for continuous evaluation and revision 
in the light of new developments, new techniques, changing personnel, 
and developments in the community? 

Finally, is the program the best one possible at this time, with this 
staff, for this School? The ultimate test of principles must be their con- 
tribution an a specific situation. We ask, therefore, "Will this program 
work? Will it contribute to the better adjustment of our students, their 
total growth, and their happiness and productivity?" 


COURSE OUTLINES UTILIZING THE CASE STUDIES 


Example of case Study use by instructor A 


Instructor A in a university 
used the following sequence: 
Meeting 1. Introduction of class members and * 


Overview of the course and introduction of studen 
Selection of Hamilton School District as special e 


in which the course has 15 class meetings 


get-acquainted" time. 
ts — lecture-discussion. 
mphasis for the semes- 
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ter. Assignment: Read articles and books on Characterisites of a Good 
Guidance Program and hand in annotated bibliography at next meeting. 

Meeting 2. Characteristics of a Good Guidance Program — lecture- 
discussion. Election of class members to take the part of the Hamilton 
superintendent and principals. Selection of class members to take the part 
of other personnel in the Hamilton case study. (Each class member was 
assigned a role.) Assignment: Read articles and books on Nature of Edu- 
cational Administration and hand in annotated bibliography at next 
meeting. 

Meeting 3. Nature of Educational Administration — lecture-discussion. 
Assignment to Hamilton administrative staff (i.e., class members elected 
to administrative roles). Plan a beginning of school faculty meeting, the 
purpose of which is to set the stage for staff planning for the improvement 
of guidance services at Hamilton. This meeting is scheduled for the 
ninth class session. Assignment to all the class: Read articles and books 
on Relation of Guidance Services to Pupil Personnel Program and hand 
in annotated bibliography at next meeting. 

Meeting 4. Relation of Guidance Services to Pupil Personnel Program 
— lecture-discussion. Assignment: Read articles and books on Patterns 
of Guidance Organization and hand in annotated bibliography at next 
meeting. 

Meeting 5. Patterns of Guidance Organization — lecture-discussion. 
Divide into small “buzz” groups to relate organization of guidance in 
Schools represented and discuss duties of guidance personnel. (The pur- 
pose of these groups is to exchange information on practices as a bas 
for evaluation.) Assignment: Read articles and books on Budget and 
Facilities for Guidance Services and hand in annotated bibliography at 
next meeting. Come to class prepared to discuss the local school budget 
and facilities for guidance services. 

Meeting 6. Budget and Facilities for Guidance Services— lecture-dis- 
cussion. Assignment: Read articles and books on Evaluation of Guidance 
Services and hand in annotated bibliography at next meeting. 

Meeting 7. Evaluation of Guidance Services — lecture-discussion. Buzz 
ions to plan a limited, concrete evaluation procedure for a local school. 
Assignment: Read articles and books on Initiating Improvements in Guid- 
ance Services and hand in annotated bibliography at next meeting. 

Meeting 8. Initiating Improvements in Guidance Services — lecture- 
discussion. Mid-term examination over the textbook. 

Meeting 9. This meeting was run by the administrative staff of Ham- 
ilton as though it were the October meeting of the total staff. The super- 
intendent opened the meeting by reporting that last year the faculty and 
the board of education expressed an interest in improving guidance 
Services at Hamilton. The superintendent said he hoped the staff would 
use this year to plan some improvements. The principals gave brief 18" 
Ports on the present status of the services in their schools. General dis- 
cussion followed which resulted in the proposal that the staff be formed 
into five committees — one for each of the guidance services. This was 
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done and the committees were charged with formulating proposals for 
the improvement of the various services. 

The instructor took the last ten minutes of the class to comment on the 
conduct of the meeting in terms of its adherence to good administrative 
technique. 

Meeting 10. The committee on the Information Service handled this 
meeting which simulated the November Hamilton staff meeting. They 
reported on the present status of the Information Service at Hamilton. 
They reviewed current thinking and successful practice in the area of 
Information Services. They finally made some specific proposals for im- 
proving this service. After much discussion, the staff went on record 
as favoring certain of these recommendations. The instructor commented 
on the meeting both in terms of its success as a faculty growth experience 
and its relevance for upgrading the Information Service. 

Meeting 11: The committee on the Individual Inventory Service han- 
dled this meeting which simulated the December Hamilton staff meeting. 
They reported on the present status of the Individual Inventory Service 
at Hamilton. They reviewed current thinking and successful practice in 
the area of Individual Inventory Service. They finally made some specific 
proposals for improving this service. After much discussion, the staff 
went on record as favoring certain of these recommendations. The in- 
structor commented on the meeting both in terms of its success as a fac- 
ulty growth experience and its relevance for upgrading the Individual 
Inventory Service. 

Meeting 12: The committee on the Counseling Service handled this 
meeting which simulated the January Hamilton staff meeting. They re- 
ported on the present status of the Counseling Service at Hamilton. They 
reviewed current thinking and successful practice in the area of Counsel- 
ing Service. They finally made some specific proposals for improving this 
service. After much discussion, the staff went on record as favoring cer- 
tain of these recommendations. The instructor commented on the meeting 
both in terms of its success as a faculty growth experience and its rele- 
vance for upgrading the Counseling Service. 

Meeting 13: The committee on the Placement Service handled this 
meeting which simulated the February Hamilton staff meeting. They 
reported on the present status of the Placement Service at Hamilton. 
They reviewed current thinking and successful practice in the area of 
Placement Services. They finally made some specific proposals for im- 
proving this service. After much discussion, the staff went on record as 
favoring certain of these recommendations. The instructor commented 
on the meeting both in terms of its success as a faculty growth experience 
and its relevance for upgrading the Placement Service. 

Meeting 14: The committee on the Follow-up Service handled this 
meeting which simulated the March Hamilton staff meeting. They re- 
ported on the present status of the follow-up service at Hamilton. They 
reviewed current thinking and successful practice in the area of follow- 
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up services. They finally made some specific proposals for improving this 
service. After much discussion, the staff went on record as favoring 
certain of these recommendations. The instructor commented on the 
meeting both in terms of its success as a faculty growth experience and 
its relevance for upgrading the Follow-up Service. 

Meeting 15: This class session was conducted as an open meeting of 
the Hamilton Board of Education. The superintendent and selected mem- 
bers of the staff proposed the improvements of the guidance service that 
the staff had previously approved. These suggestions were bolstered by 
relevant arguments, and their implications for budget, facilities, and total 
School program were set forth. For the last hour class members wrote 
(1) a eritique of the conduct of the Hamilton staff in initiating improve- 
ments in their services, and (2) an evaluation of the total course. 


Example of case study use by instructor B 


, Instructor B in a university in which the course has 30 one-hour meet- 
ings used the following division of time: 


Ist hour. Overview of course and introduction of students. 

9nd hour. Lecture-discussion: Need for guidance services in schools. 

3rd hour. Lecture-discussion: Theory and practice of administration. 

4th hour. Students previously selected to take the administrative, 
board of education, and counseling roles of the Hamilton School District 
enact a Hamilton School Board open meeting devoted to a clarification 
of the local guidance situation and administrative practices. Members 
of the class who are not playing one of the above roles listen to the meet- 
ing as would citizens of Hamilton and may, wi 
ask questions and make comments. 

5th hour. Lecture-discussion: Pupil personnel services — an overview. 

6th hour. Lecture-discussion: The school psychologist. 

7th hour. Lecture-discussion: The school social worker. 

8th hour. Lecture-discussion: Other pupil personnel workers. 

9th hour, Students previously selected to play the key roles in the 
Plymouth School District enact a Plymouth School Board open meeting 
devoted to a consideration of the present status and possibilities of devel- 
opment of pupil personnel services in Plymouth. Other class members 
Participate as suggested in the 4th hour. 

10th hour. Lecture-discussion: Organizational patterns related to the 
administration of guidance. 

11th hour. Lecture-discussion: 
guidance program. 

12th hour. Lecture 
MM program. 

18th hour. Lecture- 
ance program — an overview, 


th the Board's permission, 


Function of the administrator in the 


-discussion: Function of the teacher in the guidance 


discussion: Function of the counselor in the guid- 
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14th hour. Previously selected panel analyzes the present functioning 
of the guidance services in Hamilton School District in terms of the re- 
sponsibilities and activities of administrators, teachers, and counselors. 
Criticism of this present status is coupled with recommendations for 
change. 

15th hour. Panel discussion by a student group analyzing the situation 
in the Plymouth School District and combining criticism and recommen- 
dations as was done in the 14th hour. Mid-term quiz. 

16th hour. Lecture-discussion of the administrative problems of the 
individual inventory service with special reference to the role of the 
counselor and to necessary budget and facilities. Class members who are 
teaching or have taught outline the situation in their own present or 
former district. (All others are asked to visit a nearby district and obtain 
information regarding the budget and facilities of the inventory service 
as well as the counselor’s responsibilities and role with regard to this 
service.) Use is made of the buzz-group technique. 

17th hour. Lecture-discussion of the administrative problems of the 
information service. The scope and pattern follows that described in the 
16th hour. 

18th hour. Lecture-discussion of the counseling service. The scope 
and pattern follows that described in the 16th hour. 

19th hour. Lecture-discussion of the placement service. The scope 
and pattern follows that described in the 16th hour, 

20th hour. Lecture-discussion of the follow-up service. The scope and 
pattern follows that described in the 16th hour. 

21st hour. Lecture-discussion: Initiation of improvements in the guid- 
ance services. 

22nd hour. A previously appointed group takes the role of a commit- 
tee appointed by the superintendent of Hamilton and reports to the Ham- 
ilton faculty on a procedure for initiating guidance service improvements 
in their district. (The emphasis here is on the method of initiating im- 
provements, not on the improvements themselves.) Members of the class 
not on the committee play the role of Hamilton faculty members and 
react to the committee report. 

23rd hour. Lecture-discussion: Evaluation of guidance services. 

24th hour. A previously appointed group enacts the role of a commit- 
tee of the Plymouth faculty that has been charged with formulating a 
plan for evaluation of the guidance services of Plymouth. They enact 
a committee meeting in which they attempt to draw up a plan to be pre- 
sented to the total faculty. 

25th hour. A previously appointed group enacts the role of a commit- 
tee reporting to the Fremont faculty on the current status of the inventory 
service and making recommendations for the improvement of this service. 
They include a consideration of research and best practices in this field. 
The rest of the class in the role of Fremont faculty members reacts to this 
committee report. The faculty as a whole accepts some of the committee’s 
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recommendations and rejects others in agreeing on a plan for improve- 
ment to be presented to the administration and ultimately to the Fremont 
Board of Education. 

26th hour. Similar to 25th hour but with a consideration of the in- 
formation service. 

97th hour. Similar to 25th hour but with a consideration of the 
counseling service. 

28th hour. Similar to 25th hour but with a consideration of the place- 
ment and follow-up services. 

99th hour. Previouslv appointed class members play the necessary 
roles to enact a meeting of the Fremont Board of Education in which 
the superintendent and selected staff members recommend improvements 
in the present guidance services. These recommendations have grown 
out of the reports and discussions in the 25th through the 28th hours. 
Attention is given in the presentation to the Board to budget and facilities 
needed to carry out the recommendations. 

30th hour. Final examination and evaluation of the course. 


Example of case study use by instructor C 


Instructor C in a university in which the course had ten weekly meet- 
ings used the following course outline. 


Ist week. (1) Overview of the course and introduction of partici- 
pants. (2) Assignment of the text and suggestions for collateral reading. 
"This assignment includes the students’ keeping of a reading diary which 
embodies an annotation and evaluation of their reading and which will 
be turned in at the last week of the course. (3) Assignment of roles in 
the Plymouth School District. Key roles are assigned by election. Other 
roles are based on the students’ individual wishes. (Every class mem- 
ber, henceforth “is” a member of the Plymouth faculty or community and 
stays in that role until the last meeting of the course.) The necessary 
structuring of the remainder of the course consists of explaining to the 
class that the next nine weeks are to be used as they see fit to explore 
issues in the improvement of guidance services at Plymouth, to demon- 
strate aspects of the administration, organization, and supervision of 
these guidance services. and finally to develop a plan for the improvement 
of guidance services including strategy for the instrumentation of that 


plan. 
2nd week. The setting is t 


he October meeting of the total faculty of 
Plymouth. Two consultants — one from a university and one from the 
State Department of Education — report on an evaluation study of ihe 
Plymouth Schools. They measure the present status against ош, 
accepted standards pointing out strengths and bee че Inc ud > in 
their evaluation is a summary of faculty resources as relate to guidance 
services. The faculty under the guidance of the superintendent isolate 
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five areas of concern that will need exploration and planning before an 
integrated plan for improvement can be presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation. These areas are (1) the role of the counselor including his rela- 
tionship to discipline and attendance as well as his responsibilities in the 
several guidance services, (2) the interrelationship of pupil personnel 
specialists including the possibility of expansion of these services, (3) 
the classroom teachers’ responsibility for guidance with special reference 
to courses and units with guidance emphasis, (4) the in-service education 
needed for continuing improvement in guidance services and staff growth, 
and (5) the understanding and plans for utilization of community re- 
sources in improving guidance services and methods of informing the lay 
public regarding guidance problems and methods of using their thinking 
on the solution of these problems. For each of these areas a committee 
is appointed with the charge that they report back to the faculty with 
findings and recommendations. 

8rd week. The setting is the December meeting of the Plymouth fac- 
ulty. The Committee on the Role of the Counselors reports to the faculty 
on the present status of the counselors and makes recommendations for 
changing and expanding this function to conform with the needs of the 
school and the relevant research and best judgment of experts in the 
field. Their recommendations are discussed by the faculty and a con- 
sensus is arrived at which embodies the wishes of the total group in this 
matter. 

4th week. The setting is the January meeting of the Plymouth faculty. 
The Committee on Pupil Personnel Services reports to the faculty on the 
present status of these services and makes recommendations regarding 
their improvement. These recommendations are discussed by the faculty 
and a consensus achieved. . 

5th week. The setting is the February meeting of the Plymouth 
Schools. The Committee on Group Guidance reports on the present status 
of classroom guidance with special reference to units that are primarily 
guidance, making recommendations for curriculum revision to alter the 
scope and sequence of these units. The faculty discusses these recom- 
mendations and arrives at a workable agreement. 

6th week. The setting is the March meeting of the Plymouth Schools. 
The Committee on In-Service Education in Guidance reports on present 
facilities and makes recommendations for expansion. After discussion by 
the faculty and some alteration of their plan, there is rather general agree- 
ment on the modified plan. 

7th week. (1) The setting is a meeting of a local group in Plymouth. 
A representative from the faculty outlines the status and needs of the 
Plymouth guidance services in a talk to this group. (2) The setting is a 
P.T.A. meeting at which a faculty-parent panel discusses giudance. (3) 
The setting is the April meeting of the Plymouth Faculty and the Com- 
mittee on Community Resources and Education outlines a plan for better 
utilization of community resources in guidance services and a plan for a 
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more systematic preventive mental health program through parent edu- 
cation. The faculty discusses these recommendations and reacts to them. 

Sth week. The setting is a meeting of the administrative staff of the 
Plymouth Schools presided over by the superintendent. They review the 
recommendations made by the committees, consider the faculty reaction 
to them, and calculate their implications for the total facilities and budget 
of the school system. They arrive at an agreement regarding what should 
be proposed to the Board of Education. 

9th week. The setting is an open meeting of the Plymouth Board of 
Education called to consider recommendations for the improvement of 
guidance services. The superintendent and selected staff members pre- 
sent the recommendations. Class members, as citizens of Plymouth, react 
to the recommendations pro and con. The members of the school board 
discuss the proposals and finally act on them. 

10th week. The class evaluates the work of the term, discusses the 
term reading, which the students have been doing concurrently with their 
role development, and hands in the reading diaries. Final examination. 


В 


A GUIDANCE CHECK 


LIST FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Parr I 


You are asked to indicate your frank and honest answers to the follow- 
ing questions in order to find out in what way the school can be of greater 
value to the students who will follow you. We are not asking you to 
sign your name. 

Each question is preceded by three pairs of parentheses, as follows: 
Yes ( ) No( ) ?( ). Indicate your answer by making a cross 
(X) within one pair of parentheses. The questions apply to the entire 
time you were in this high school. Answer Yes or No if possible, even 
though the answer is a general one.! 


Yes( ) No ( y e ) l. Was your high school course adapted 
to your interests? RM 

Was it adapted to your abilities? 
Was it adapted to your needs. 


Is there sufficient school opportunity 
to obtain proper individual counsel- 


ing? 


Yes( ) No( ) ?( ) 
Yes( ) No( ) ?( 
Yes( ) No( ) ?( у 


Row 


1 W. E. Moser, "Evaluation of Guidance Program by Means of Student's 
Check List," Journal of Educational Research, Val. 42, No. 8, April, 1949, 
pp. 609-617. 
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тес) Ne ) ?( 
Yes( ) No( ) ?( 
Yes( ) No( ) ?( 
Ye( ) Net ) ?( 
Ye( ) No( ) ?( 
Ye( ) No( ) ?( 
Yes( ) No( ) ?( 
Ye( ) No( ) ?( 


Extent of assistance received while 
personnel: teachers, deans, counselors, principal, etc. 


) 
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Do vou have an estimate of your men- 


5 
tal ability (1.Q.)? 

6. Were you informed of your mental 
ability (1.Q.)? 

7. Were you informed of the results of 
standardized aptitude and interest 
tests? 

8. Were you informed of the results of 
achievement tests? 

9. Did vou receive assistance in planning 
your school program? 

10. Did vou receive assistance in planning 
your vocational career after gradua- 
tion? 

11. Do you plan to go on to college after 
graduation? 

12. Did you receive assistance in planning 
to meet your college entrance require- 
ments and opportunities? 

Part II 


in this high school from the school 
Make one check 


mark after each item under proper heading. 


1 received assistance in: 


l. Planning my high 
School program to fit my 
needs and abilities. 


2. Overcoming personal 
handicaps such as shyness, 
impoliteness, etc. 


3. Planning my high 
School program to fit my 
interests. 


4. Discovering and de- 
Veloping my personality. 


5. Reviewing and de- 
veloping my personality. 


None 


Amount of H. S. Assistance 


Mov Abor^ 
pie Average 


Average Much 
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Amount of H. S. Assistance 


I received assistance in: 


6. Reviewing and evalu- 
ating my accumulative rec- 


ord. 


7. Evaluating my accu- 
mulative scores on apti- 
tude tests. (Mental, cleri- 
cal, mechanical, etc.) 


8. Evaluating my accu- 
mulative achievement test 
results. 


9. Evaluating my scores 
on interest inventories and 
personality tests. 


10. Making a comprehen- 
sive self-appraisal of my- 
selt. 


11. Becoming informed of 
the educational opportuni- 
ties in high school. 


12. The selection of my 
high school course. 


13. Accumulating infor- 
mation concerning after 
graduation educational op- 
portunities — entrance re- 
quirements, catalogues, etc. 


14. Becoming informed of 
vocational opportunities 
and requirements. 


15. Planning my future. 


16. Getting adjusted to 
high school upon my first 


entry. 
17. Solving the problems 
concerning social life. 


18. Solving problems re- 
lating to my emotional be- 
havior. 


None 


Above 


Little Average 


Average 


Much 
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I received assistance in: 


19. Assisting me to find 
my place as an interested 
and well-adjusted member 
of the student body. 


20. Taking the best ad- 
vantage of the social life 
of the community for my 
own welfare. 


21. Overcoming mistakes. 


22. Accepting praise for 
success. 


23. Developing a well- 
balanced, poised, and cul- 
tured personality. 


24. Receiving helpful sug- 
gestions in developing de- 
sirable conduct. 

25. My participation in 
school activities. 

26. Stimulating my inter- 
ests in high ideals. 

27. Making my high 
school course meet real 
life-like situations. 

28. Setting up а goal 
Within my own abilities. 


29, Developing effective 
study habits. 


None 


Little 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Much 


— 


30. Developing а moral | 
and religious life pattern. 
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І. THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY 
А. Specific provisions for the Individual Inventory Service: 
l. Are cumulative records maintained for all students in each of 
the following grades? (Encircle those which apply): 
T S @ 10 JL g 
2. Is information about students for inclusion in the cumulative 
record gathered by means of (check those used): 
Personal data blanks ог question- Autobiographies? 
naires? Reading tests? 
Academic aptitude tests (intelli- Interviews? 
gence)? — Sociometric studies? 
Personality tests of problem check Teacher ratings? 
lists? Anecdotal records? 
Periodic health and physical ex- Achievement tests? 
amination? | — Interest tests? 
3. In terms of the staff and student need for information about 
students, how complete are the student records as a whole? 
(Check one) 
Very complete ... 
Quite complete ...... 
Barely adequate fo 
minimum needs ..... 
Quite incomplete 
Very incomplete .. 


|| 


4. What effort is made to maintain the most recent information 
about students? (Check one) 
Considerable effort ....... 
Some effort .......... 
Little or no effort ........................ 


5. What efforts are made to make the cumulative records avail- 
able to all teachers? (Check one) 
‚ Very great efforts .... 
Some efforts .... 
Little or no efforts . 


6. How frequently are they used by the staff? (Check one) 
Very frequently 
Occasionally 
Almost never 2. 


Very great efforts . 
Some efforts 
Little or no efforts 


High 5 


chool Program Checklist 
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B. General rating of the comprehensiveness of the Individual Inven- 
tory Services: (Please check at appropriate point along the line 


below.) 


Identifying data, at- 
tendance records, and 
achievement records 
are maintained for each 
student. 


8 9 10 


Identifying data, at- 
tendance records. and 
achievement records 
are maintained for all 
students while cumu- 
lative records are 
maintained for most 
of them but are not 
fully complete. up-to- 
date, frequently. used 
by staff, or properly 
interpreted to most 
students. 


Cumulative records of 
a comprehensive na- 
ture are maintained 
for all students and 
are up-to-date, are ex- 
tensively used by all 
staff members, and 
are properly interpre- 
ted to most students. 


C. Additional information explaining the Individual Inventory in 


your school. 


П. THE INFORMATIONAL SERVICES 
A. Specific provisions for the Informational Services: 


1. Is educationa’ 


dents by means of: 


a file of occupational books and 
‚ the use of occupation 
‚ a class in occupations? 
, occupations units integrated with school courses? 
referral to community persons 


catalogs? 


and exhibits? 


day? 


, a college day? í 
or agencies able and wi 
business and industry? 
your school.) 

2. How extensive is the 


tion available to students? (Check on 
Very extensive eee 


Quite extensive .. 
Somewhat limited . 
Quite limited 
Very limited 


pamphlets? 
al posters, charts, films, 


lling to provide help? 
(Check those which apply to 


1 and occupational information provided for stu- 


, college 


, a career 


, visits to 


educational and occupational informa- 
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3. How up-to-date is the education and 
(Check one) 
Very up-to-date 
Quite up-to-date .. 
Somewhat outdated 
Quite outdated 
Very outdated 
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occupational material? 


4. Is a file of educational and occupational information available 


to students in the library? — — , the 
office? _ ‚ any other place? _ 


guidance or personnel 


(Check those which apply) 
5. Does the orientation program provide 


in the high school regarding the school curriculum? 


the extracurricular program? 
procedures? „ special 


services 


which apply) 


( explain where) 


help for new students 


‚ school rules, policy and 
available to 
; physical layout and facilities? 


students? 
(Check those 


6. Is personal and social information made available to all stu- 


dents by specific organized activities of pe 


lems units or courses? 

sembly programs? 

(Check those which apply) 

B. General rating of the 
Services: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 T 


There is no organized 
means of providing ed- 
ucational, occupational, 
and personal-social in- 
formation needed by 
students. 


Some organized effort 
is made to provide in- 
formation needed by 
students. 


C. Cive additional information ex 
ice to students, includin 
is used by the students 
to make it available. 


— use of visual aids? 
, referral to appropriate references? 


rsonal-social prob- 
, as- 


comprehensiveness of the Informational 


8 9 10 


A comprehensive pro- 
gram is provided to 
supply needed infor- 
mation to students in 
educational, occupa- 
tional, and personal- 
social areas. 


plaining your Informational Serv- 
g where information is kept and how it 
» and what efforts are made by the staff 


ПІ THE COUNSELING SERVICE 


A. Specific provisions for the Counseling Service: 


1. Are all teachers encouraged to counsel with 


students and parents? 


2. Are selected staff members assigned a por- 


tion of their time for counseling service? 
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3. Do teacher-counselors make use of referral 
resources? asap ЖОКЕ? 
4. Is there a counseling room in which counsel- 
ing can be conducted with some privacy? 
5. Have teacher-counselors had some special- 
ized training in counseling? NONO 
6. Considering the time available, how much 
counseling is done by the average classroom 
teacher in your system? (Check one) 
A great deal 
Quite a bit 
Some 
. Little or none . — à 
What provision is made for counseling relative to scheduling 
and program planning? ( Check one) 
Very extensive provision ——— 
Some provision 
Little or no provision . 
8. Are particular efforts made to provide counseling for: 
(Check any that apply) 
New transfer students? 


n 


Potential drop-outs? 

j School leavers? (exit interviews) §— — 
Socially maladjusted? М 
Emotionally maladjusted? „=з: 


Failing or probation students? 
Disciplinary cases? 
9. What is the counseling time — student ratio for the: 


Junior High School .... One counseling hour daily 
to _____ students. 


One counseling hour daily 
to __ students. 
nsiveness of the Counseling 


Senior High School 


B. General Rating of the comprehe 
Service: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 9 10 


A carefully planned 


No organized plan for 
counseling. The staff 
does not feel that an 
organized plan is 
needed. Counseling is 
carried on as a “catch 
as catch can” procedure. 


An organized plan for 
counseling has been 
developed by the staff. 
Some staff members 
have been assigned 
counseling duties but 
are quite limited in 
amount of time, train- 
ing, and facilities for 
counseling. 


program of counseling 
has been developed 
after ample staff par- 
ticipation. Trained 
counselors have ade- 
quate time and facili- 
ties for counseling. 
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C. Describe how counseling is carried on at your school. 


IV. PLACEMENT SERVICES 
A. Specific provisions for the Placement Service: 


Yes No 
1. Does your school have someone assigned the 
responsibilities for job placement? ................ — ee 
2. Has this person been given sufficient time 
to care for the placement responsibilities? ... __ __ 
3. Is there a cooperative arrangement with the 
State Employment Service on placement? ... __ ___ 
4. Are students placed in part-time jobs? .. C C 
5. Is there a cooperative work-study plan in 
use which gives school credit for work 
experienceP „адн Pinecone ВЫЕ 20-Е 
6. Is placement made selective through coordi- 
nation of the counseling and placement serv- 
ices so that suitable jobs are provided? ........ Ww 
7. Is job placement assistance given to: 
a. graduates? = === 
b. drop-outs? " f. m үка 
8. Has there been a survey of possible job 
opportunities both part-time and full-time 
for students and those who have left school? — 
9. What job placement assistance is provided 
by the vocational staff in your system? ........ = een 


A great deal of assistance 
Some assistance . 
Little assistance . 
No assistance 


10. During the past year, approximately how many placements 
have been made by the school? full-time placements, 
‚ part-time placements. 
B. General rating of the comprehensiveness of the Placement Service: 
1 2 8 2 бв т в 6 "TO 
кыы у= = Йй. ейи 5 Дыт S. 
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School provides only 
incidental placement 
services. 


School assumes re- 
sponsibility for some 
placement; some in- 
formation regarding 
employment is fur- 
nished students; em- 
ployers are furnished 
information regarding 
school leavers when 
they request it. 
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A well-organized and 
coordinated placement 
service is provided; a 
staff member is as- 
signed the responsibil- 
ity and has time for 
the job; records are 
kept of placements 
and the individuals 
are followed up. 


C. Describe how your Placement Service operates. 


V. FOLLOW-UP SERVICE 


А. Specific provisions for this service: 
1. What effort does your school 
up studies of selected groups 


conference with college freshmen.) 
Considerable effort 


Some effort 


make regarding informal follow- 
? (e.g, high school principal's 


Little or no effort 
(Check one) 


2. Does your school make formal follow-up studies of graduates 


who go to college? —— graduates who do not go to col- 
lege? , drop-outs? . (Check those which apply) 
Yes No 
3. Is the information obtained used for modi- 
fication of the curriculum? e eee) 
for the evaluation of the instructional pro 
gram? : 60. 2285 


for eva к 
for giving further assistance to school leavers? = 


B. General rating of the comprehensivene 
6 7 8 9 


ss of the Follow-up Service: 


10 


1 9 3 4 5 


All graduates and 


No informal or formal 
follow-up studies of 
school leavers have been 
made. 


Some formal follow- 
up studies have been 
made of school leav- 
ers; information has 
been used to some 


extent. 


drop-outs are followed 
up to determine their 
adjustment; informa- 
tion is presented to 
the pupils; some re- 
visions of the educa- 
tional program have 
resulted. 
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C. Briefly indicate the type and extent of follow-up used in your 
school in the past five vears. 


VL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM OF GUID- 
ANCE SERVICES 


A. Specific provisions made for its organization and administration: 


A great Little 
deal Some or none 


1. What interest does the school 
administration have in the devel- 
opment and improvement of a 
program of guidance services? .... 

2. How much planning has been 
done by the school administra- 
tion for the development and 
improvement of the guidance 
РОТА асана а. 


8. What utilization is made of the 


guidance resources in the school? 
in the community? ...................... 


4. How much budgetary support 
has been given to the guidance 


5. What has been done for an in- 
service training program in coun- | 


seling and guidance for the guid- 
ance staff? : 


support provided in the budget? 
Total amount? |. 


Amount per pupil? ¢ 


B. General rating of comprehensiveness of the guidance program’s 
organization and administration: 


High 


1 2 3 4 
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5 6 7 
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8 9 10 


Unorganized efforts to- 
ward development of a 
guidance program. little 
provision made for bud- 
get, physical facilities, 
or the utilization of 
guidance resources of 
the school or commu- 
nity. 


Some organized efforts 
made toward develop- 
ment of sound guid- 
ance program. Some 
administrative leader- 
ship and support of 
program and partial 
utilization of guidance 
resources of school 
and community. 


A well-organized and 
administered program 
of guidance services 
with administration 
providing strong lead- 
ership and support 
and effectively utiliz- 
ing the guidance re- 
sources of school and 
community. 


C. Additional information about the organization and administration 
of guidance services in this school. 


GENERAL COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


A. What aspects of the guidance program appear to be most complete? 


B. What aspects seem to be lacking or incomplete? 


C. What plans are being made to provide for a more complete guid- 


ance program? 


D. General comments: 


poe cq 
A CHECK LIST OF 


GUIDANCE SERVICES 
FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS' 


This checklist should serve as a guide for elementary teachers, princi- 
pals, and guidance specialists in making an informal appraisal of their 
guidance program. A tabulation of the responses to the items should 
reveal what guidance activities are being provided at the present time. 
In addition, this information should aid the staff in pl 
tional services. This checklist is directed рг 
responsibilities of the classroom teacher rather 
ance specialist. A qualitative an 
in terms of pupil needs should 
of the elementary school guid 


anning for addi- 
imari to the guidance 
than to those of the guid- 
alysis of the guidance services available 
be considered also if a total evaluation 
ance program is to be made. 


l. THE INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY SERVICE 
Kinds of Information 
Check in the appropriate column the kinds of information listed 


below which are found in the cumulative folders. 


° Professional Series Bulletin No. 18A, College of Education, Bureau of 


Research and Service, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
1955. 


ATA 


ape 


Toad 
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Is ` Is Not 
Recorded ^ Recorded 


Home and Family: 

Occupation of parents 

Marital status 

Unusual health conditions of members 
of the family 

Attitude of parents toward school 
Family interests and activities 
*Emotional climate" of home 
Sibling relationships. 

Parent-child relationships 

. Home duties of the child 


Health Record: 

1. Physical development 

9. Physical abnormalities 

3. Serious injuries or illnesses 
4. Health habits 


Interests: 

l. Leisure time activities of the child 
9. Attitude toward school activities 
3. Manifested interests 

4. Stated interests 


оюн 


ПИЕ! 
ЧИ 


CDAD о 


HI 


HI 


HI 


Hl 


School Record: 

l. School academic achievement including 
work samples 

2. Academic difficulties 

3. Work habits 

4. Scholastic aptitude 

5. Name, dates of attendance, and the loca- 
tion of other schools attended 


EU 
Eu 


Personal-Social Development: 
Evidences of leadership 

Special talents 

Exceptional experiences 

Social development 

Emotional development 

. School citizenship 

Methods Used to Obtain Information | 
The tools and techniques listed below аге recognized as useful in 
the study of individuals. All of the following are not necessarily 
used by each teacher with every child. They are means that may 
be utilized as the occasion demands at the appropriate grade level 


for some or all children. 


TTT 
ШЇ! 


гоюн 
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Ш. THE INFORMATION SERVICE: 
OCCUPATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL-SOCIAL 


A check in the appropriate column will indicate those responsibilities 
fulfülled by teachers in providing occupational, educational, and 
social information as well as the most commonly used methods for 
presenting the information to pupils and their parents. 


Most Some Few 
Teachers Teachers Teachers 

Information: 

l. Stress proper attitudes toward all 
fields of work 

2. Acquaint pupils with the major 
fields of work in the community 

3. Stress the vocational implications 
of subject matter taught 

4. Emphasize the  interrelationships 
among jobs 

5. Emphasize understanding of self 
and others 

6. Provide a classroom "climate" con- 
ducive to social development 

7. Encourage the children to partici- 
pate in clubs such as the Cub Scouts 

8. Know the "group structure" of the 
class well enough to help each pupil 
make desirable social adjustments 

9. Help pupils to develop proper 
study habits 


„== 
Methods for Parents: 
1. Pre-school orientation program for 

parents of children entering school 

for the first time a 
2. Individual interviews with parents 

of transfer pupils aaa PM — 
3. Brochures for parents explaining 

such information as policies, pro- 

cedures, locations, and activities ee — _— 
4. Parent days at school aes ^on ee 
Methods for Pupils: 
1, Orientation program for pre-school 

children — —— — 
9. Individual interviews —— a ж=ж=== 
3. Handbooks с. Alum TENES 
4. Orientation to the next class —— —À —— 
5. Orientation to the next school — === e d 
6. Pupil hospitality committee for 

transfer children = === 4 


E 


CHARLES: 
A CASE STUDY UNIT" 


One of the requisites of an effective guidance program is the active 
and interested participation of the entire school staff. This cannot be 
accomplished without bringing staff members together for mutual dis- 
cussion and study of their respective roles in such a program. 

Among the various techniques which are employed for in-service 
programs designed to further teacher’s understanding of guidance respon- 
sibilities is the case study or case conference. This technique is most 
effective when the “case” is one of the students from the teacher's 
class. For purposes of introducing this method to a teaching staff or 
guidance class, and for stimulating discussion, the Case of Charles pro- 
vides an opportunity to introduce many of the aspects and considerations 
which must be taken into account when studying the individual. The 
test questions which accompany the data are designed more to promote 
discussion than to serve as a measure of achievement. It is suggested 
that the test be mimeographed and distributed to faculty members 
prior to a staff meeting. 

I. Identifying Data: Charles is nine years of age and is in the fourth 
grade. He entered school at the age of six. His teacher contemplates 
retaining Charles in the fourth grade for another year because of his 
lack of maturity for his age group. According to the teacher, this lack 


No. 18, College of Education, Bureau 


d i i ries Bulletin 
Revised Professional Serie БП comin, Ми. 


of Research and Service, Michigan State University, 
1956. 
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of maturity is manifested by low grades, poor social adjustment, negativ- 
ism in class and infantile speech in reading and oral reports. 

II. Physical Characteristics and Health: Charles is within the normal 
limits of weight. height and muscular build for his age. He has normal 
visual and auditory acuity and no apparent physical defects. He has had 
three rather severe head injuries while he was playing. The first occurred 
at the age of two; the second, at the age of six; and the third, during the 
past summer. All three required medical attention, but there was по 
apparent permanent damage. He has frequent colds and appears to 
have a chronic sinus condition. His attendance at school is regular. 

ПІ. Home and Family Background: The father, 40 years of age, is 
a large, heavy set man. He is in good health with the exception of a 
chronic sinus condition which requires periodical medical treatment 
during the winter months. While in the tenth grade, he quit school 
to go to work in a garage. He now owns a combination service station 
and garage. Most of his time is devoted to his business. He has no 
hobby and very few leisure time activities. He owns his own house 
which is located in a middle class residential section. 

The mother, 32 years of age, is a short woman, tending toward 
stoutness. She is a high school graduate, having majored in com- 
mercial subjects. Upon completion of high school, she attended business 
college for six months. She worked as a stenographer until the time 
of her marriage. Her mannerisms and speech are those of a very 
tense and anxious individual. She characterizes herself as being a 
nervous person. 

Charles is the older of two siblings. He has a sister two years 
younger. There is a considerable amount of rivalry between them 
when they are together. The mother considers this to be one of her 
major problems. The home training and the disciplining of the children 
are carried out primarily by the mother. 

Charles talks a. great deal about his father, and he often spends vaca- 
tion days with his father at his place of work. At other times Charles 
plays with the younger neighborhood children. He takes the initiative 
in starting games with them. His temper flares frequently in play, but 
it soon subsides. After school he spends most of his time playing out- 
doors. He is frequently late for his evening meal. During inclement 
weather he frets because he cannot be outside. When indoors, he avidly 
watches television. Other than comic books, he seldom reads at home. 
He rarely brings homework from school. Charles has a bicycle and the 
usual amount of play equipment. He joined the Cub Scouts, but he 
attends the meetings infrequently. 

IV. School Background and Activities: Charles's progress during the 
first three grades has been low average for his class. In these grades his 
best subject was arithmetic. His poorest subjects were reading and 
language. His work habits, social habits, and health habits were con- 
sidered satisfactory during these grades. 
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His average progress to date this year is as follows: 


Arithmetic Satisfactory Spelling Unsatisfactory 
Art Satisfactory Writing Satisfactory - 
Language Unsatisfactory І 
Music Satisfactory Health Habits Satisfactory 
Reading Unsatisfactory Social Habits Unsatisfactory 
Social Studies Unsatisfactory Work Habits Unsatisfactory 


Charles has difficulty in articulation. An omission of sounds is es- 
pecially noted when he is talking or reading orally. The third grade 
teacher noted that he made incorrectly the following sounds; th, l, and 
1 blends, and т, s, z, sh, j, k, and g. She believes. however, he made 
Progress in articulation. during the third grade. Upon examination the 
family physician found no organic defects of the nose, palate, throat, 
Or ears. 

Charles is seldom prepared for oral reports. He never recites volun- 
tarily in class. When he is assigned to a committee, he usually stays in 
the background. Seldom are his suggestions accepted by others of the 
committee. There is no sociometric data on Charles, but the teacher 
considers him to be an isolate in the class. She states that he seems to 
get along better with younger children. This is evidenced by the fact 
L^ school he seeks the younger neighborhood children on the play- 

ound. 


V. Test Data: (Based on National Norms) 
1. Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test: 


May — first grade 101 LOQ. 
May — third grade 97 ІО. 
9. Stanford Achievement Test—January - second grade: 
Percentile 
a. Paragraph Meaning 35 
b. Word Meaning 50 
c. Spelling 20 
d. Arithmetic Reasoning 50 


e. Arithmetic Computation 85 


3. Stanford Achievement Test—January - fourth grade: 


Percentile 
a. Paragraph Meaning 30 
b. Word Meaning 45 
c. Spelling 20 
d. Language 95 
е. Arithmetic Reasoning 40 
f£. Arithmetic Computation 55 


t to be a race car driver 


VI. Я а tated interes 
Goals: Charles has had а аа р He would also like to be 


that has been consistent since the first grade. 
Jet pilot in the Air Force. 
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The following questions require application of information obtained 
in the case study of Charles. Refer to the case study if necessary. The 
preferred answer for each question is to be found at the end of the 
exercise. 

1. As Charles's teacher your first job in attempting to help him would 
be to: 
(a) administer a personality inventory. 
(b) conduct a case conference. 
(с) talk with Charles’s parents. 
(d) observe his behavior closely. 
2. In studying Charles's social relationships, a desirable first step 
would be to: 
(a) interview Charles. 
(b) talk with his parents. 
(c) obtain sociometric test data. 
(d) administer a personality inventory. 
3. In view of the fact that the mother does most of the disciplining 


and training of the youngsters, it would be best for you as a 
teacher to: 


(a) talk to the father. 

(b) talk to the mother. 

(c) forget the home situation and do the best you can for Charles 
in the school environment. 

(d) secure the help of a family service agency to work with the 
parents. 

4. In attempting to help Charles, you may assume that the main prob- 

lem is to: 

(a) achieve better grades. 

(b) correct the reading deficiency. 

(c) correct the speech difficulty. 

(d) help Charles resolve his socio-emotional problems. 


5. Evidence regarding Charles's scholastic aptitude indicates that: 
(a) There is probably no serious discrepancy between his school 
Progress and his ability to do schoolwork. 
(b) his ability to do schoolwork is less than it used to be. 
(c) he has been receiving unfair progress reports. 
(d) he has the potential for better schoolwork. { 


6. Considering the available information, it would be reasonable for 
you to: 


(a) take into account the general ability level of other pupils in ч 
the class, 


(b) conclude that Charles is not studying as much now as he did і 
in former grades. 

(c) conclude that his teacher is giving him lower grades than he 
deserves because of his poor classroom behavior. 

(d) conclude that the present teacher has higher standards of 
progress than his former teachers. 


10. 


Il, 


12. 


13. 
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The information on the achievement tests indicates that: 

(a) Charles should be set back one grade so that he can catch up 
with other pupils. 

(b) Charles needs remedial work in some areas. 

(c) either the scholastic aptitude tests or the achievement tests 
are incorrect. 

(d) Charles is weak in all areas. 

Grades and test scores indicate Charles is probably: 

(a) an over-achiever. 

(b) an under-achiever. 

(c) working up to his level of ability. 

(d) working only in areas of his interest. 

In the absence of a speech correctionist, it would be better for you 

as a teacher to: 

(a) have Charles recite only when he desired. 

(b) insist that Charles recite often so that he will learn to feel at 
ease in front of others. 

(c) explain to Charles that there is no reason why he should talk 
baby talk, since there is no organic defect. 

(d) have Charles privately practice sounds with you. 

A good procedure to get Charles to participate more in class group 

activities would be to: 

(a) place him in a position where he must carry out group respon- 
sibilities. 

(b) use the social pressure of the class to get him to participate. 

(c) build up his confidence by recognition of work he has done. 

(d) praise him in front of the class even though he has done little 
to deserve such praise. 

If Charles is passed to the fifth grade, your prognosis is that: 

(a) he will be able to do the work satisfactorily. 

(b) a considerable amount of individual attention must be given 
to him by an understanding teacher in order for him to do the 
work. 

(c) he will fail the fifth grade. 

(d) he will do satisfactory work if the problems connected with 
his home life are corrected. 

If Charles is retarded, your prognosis is: 

(a) he will probably improve in articulation. 

(b) he will probably have better social adjustment. | 

(c) there will probably be increased rivalry between his sister and 


him. 
(d) he will probably have increased feelings of insecurity. 


Charles’s three head injuries: 

(a) indicate that he is very clumsy. —— 

(b) have apparently had no effect on him. 
(c) have affected his speech. И 
(d) have resulted from emotional instability. 
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14. Charles's chronic sinus condition: 
(a) is a means of father identification. 
(b) has resulted from excessive outdoor play. 
(c) should be given medical attention. 
(d) has had no apparent effect on his health and should be dis- 
regarded. 


15. Charles plays with children younger than he because: 
(a) he feels inadequate with children his own age. 
(b) there is sibling rivalry. 
(c) he is trained and disciplined at home primarily by his mother. 
(d) his father does not encourage him to play with older children. 


16. Charles's stated goals are: 
(a) indicative of mechanical ability. 
(b) insignificant at this early age. 
(c) unusual for this early age. 
(d) good areas for motivating and drawing out Charles in the 
classroom. 
17. Charles's home and family relationships are: 
(a) impossible to improve. 
(b) normal. 
(c) the primary cause of Charles's problem. 
(d) a contributing cause of Charles's problem. 


18. If Charles repeats the fourth grade: 
(a) his poor work habits and reading difficulties will improve. 
(b) he will be happier in his new environment. 
(c) his chances of dropping out of school before completion will be 
greater. 
(d) it probably will not matter much one way or the other. 


19. One of the first remedial measures that you as Charles’s teacher 
would take to help him is in the area of: 

(a) family relationships. 

(b) classroom relationships. 

(c) speech difficulty. 

(d) improvement in fundamentals. 

20. Charles's father is a man who: 

(a) manifests his interest in Charles by allowing him to spend 
time in his working establishment. — 

(b) unfortunately is engaged in an occupation in which he cannot 
devote time to Charles. 

(c) leaves the rearing of the children to his wife since he feels 
she is better equipped to do this because of her superior edu- 
cation. 

(d) gives the appearance of feeling that his responsibility ends 
when he provides material things for his family. 


Oe 


to 
lo 
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The fact that Charles's father spends most of his time at work has: 

(a) no bearing on Charles's problems. 

(b) little bearing on Charles's problems. - 

(c) significant bearing on Charles's problems. 

(d) great bearing on Charles's problems. 

The fact that Charles's mother is a nervous. tense individual has: 

(a) no bearing on Charles's problems. 

(b) little bearing on Charles's problems. 

(c) significant bearing on Charles's problems. 

(d) great bearing on Charles's problems. 

Charles's negativism in class is probably due to: 

(a) the fact he cannot talk as well as other children. 

(b) his poor achievement record. 

(c) the fact he is never prepared since he never studies at home. 

(d) his inability to get along with children his own age. 

The results of the Standard. Achievement Test. given in the fourth 

grade: 

(a) would be more meaningful had it been given in May. 

(b) should have included local norms also. 

(c) should have been recorded in terms of grade placement norms. 

(d) should have been recorded in terms of education age norms. 

The lower 1.0. on the second Kuhlmann-Anderson Test means 

that: 

(a) the scores are within the limits of probable error. 

(b) Charles is becoming less intelligent. 

(с) Charles was not properly motivated the second time he took 
the test. 

(d) the test was not scored correctly one of the times it was taken. 

Charles's goals indicate: 

(a) the lack of needed excitement in his present life. 

(b) that he subconsciously wants to be killed. 

(c) his need to do something spectacular to compensate for feel- 
ings of inferiority. 

(d) perfectly normal goals for a child his age. 

The most probable source of family maladjustment would seem 

to be: 

(a) rejection by the mother. 

(b) sibling rivalry. 

(c) a maladjusted mother. 

(d) rejection by the father. 

A comparison of standardized test scores would indicate: 

(a) below average general ability. 

(b) below average reading ability. : | 

(с) an emotional problem related to reading skills. 

(d) low arithmetic ability. 


k 
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` 29. Achievement in arithmetic shows: 
(a) possibility of latent verbal ability. 
(b) average numerical ability. 
(c) unusual numerical ability. 
(d) better teaching in this subject. 

30. As Charles's teacher you probably should first: 

(a) call a case conference to secure remedial suggestions. 
(b) have Charles's mother send him to a brain specialist. 
(c) have him referred to a speech correctionist. 
(d) have him referred to a children's psychiatric clinic. 
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